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Lorp Rosesery’s ‘ Life of Pitt’ 
has been received by critics, as 
well as by the general public, with 
an almost unanimous chorus of 
approval. The copiousness of re- 
search, the felicity of diction, and, 
above all, the fairness and impar- 
tiality with which the subject is 
approached and treated by the 
author, all tend to justify the 
favourable verdict which has been 
pronounced, and convince us that 
the task which he has so satis- 
factorily accomplished was under- 
taken by Lord Rosebery, as he 
tells us, “with a sincere desire 
to ascertain the truth.” Whilst, 
however, I cheerfully recognise 
both the desire and the persever- 
ance with which it has been pur- 
sued, I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing a humble hope that the 
attainment of his object may be 
followed by practical action on 
the part of Lord Rosebery which 
will largely increase the benefit 
he has conferred upon his country 
by the vindication of the charac- 
ter of one of her greatest Minis- 
ters from the unmerited obloquy 
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with which it has been loaded. 
For if the truth be as Lord Rose- 
bery believes it to be, and as he 
has shown it to be in his recent 
publication, it is hardly possible 
that he should remain bound to 
politicians whose whole policy is 
founded upon the assumption that 
the truth is something precisely 
the reverse and opposite from 
that which he has ascertained it 
to be. I am speaking, of course, 
mainly of Irish policy, and I con- 
fine myself entirely to those pas- 
sages of Pitt’s biography in which 
Lord Rosebery deals with Ireland 
and Irish questions. 

Nothing is to my mind more 
extraordinary than the manner 
in which Mr Gladstone, after 
having hoisted the flag of Home 
Rule, lent himself to such per- 
versions and misrepresentations 
of Irish history as filled with 
astonishment every person who 
had any knowledge of that his- 
tory, or any impartiality in its 
investigation. The assumption 
that for several hundred , years 
Ireland had possessed a national 
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Parliament ; the alternate praise 
or blame of Grattan’s Parliament, 
as the necessity of his argument 
required him either to assert its 
independence or condemn its cor- 
ruption; the deliberate attempt 
to impute to British misrule and 
British cruelty all the evils from 
which Ireland has suffered,—these 
were only a few of the numerous 
exaggerations and misstatements 
which startled the world when 
Mr Gladstone appeared in his new 
character of a Home Ruler in 1886. 
In that year it fell to my lot to 
expose some of his inaccuracies 
in the pages of this Magazine,! 
and the exposure has never been 
answered, although the inaccura- 
cies have been repeated. To-day, 
however, two of the most import- 
ant of these are so dealt with by 
Lord Rosebery, that it seems a 
duty to call attention to the mat- 
ter. I allude to the circumstances 
connected with the recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam in 1795, and the pass- 
ing of the Act of Union in 1800. 
To take these in their proper 
order, let us first call to mind the 
views which Mr Gladstone has 
given to the world. He tells us 
in ‘The Nineteenth Century’ of 
February 1887 that the Irish 
Parliament passed a “ great series 
of measures which made the years 
between 1778 and 1795 almost a 
golden age of Irish history ;” and 
upon a previous occasion he in- 
formed us that the Irish Parlia- 
ment had “made many and great 
improvements, and was beginning 
to make more and greater when 
in 1795 the Tory Government of 
England stopped the work by re- 
calling Lord Fitzwilliam, to the 
horror of every Liberal statesman 


of the day, and of the whole Irish 
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people.” In these passages, and 
in many others, Mr Gladstone has 
led the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland to believe that at 
the period of which we are speak- 
ing Ireland was satisfied with her 
national Parliament; that this 
same Parliament was doing its 
work well ; that Lord Fitzwilliam 
was actively and earnestly engaged 
in co-operating with Irishmen for 
the welfare of Ireland; and that 
the wicked Tory Government, by 
suddenly recalling Lord Fitz- 
william, dashed the hopes of Ire- 
land to the ground, drove her to 
rebellion, and was directly re- 
sponsible for all that followed. 
In reply to this extravagant and 
one-sided view, I ventured? to point 
out that the Irish Parliament 
could hardly be called national 
when no Catholic could be a 
member; that if, as constantly 
alleged by Mr Gladstone’s friends, 
it was corrupt and subservient to 
the British Government, it was 
to the latter that its “ great series 
of measures” must be attributed ; 
that Lord Fitzwilliam was not 
long enough in Ireland to have 
had much to do with the work 
with which he was credited ; that 
his recall was caused by his own 
action ; and that although it might 
be argued that it had hastened the 
subsequent rebellion, the seeds of 
treason had long been sown, and the 
outbreak could not have been long 
postponed. I pointed out, moreover, 
that “the Liberal statesmen ” of 
the day could not have been much 
horrified, since all the other Whigs 
remained in Mr Pitt’s Government, 
and clearly approved of Lord Fitz- 
william’s recall. But nothing 
which I said nearly approaches 
the condemnation with which Lord 
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Rosebery visits Lord Fitzwilliam, 
or the completeness with which 
he vindicates Mr Pitt and “ the 
Tory Government” from the charge 
so recklessly made against them by 
Mr Gladstone. He says :— 


“We are told that Fitzwilliam ac- 
cepted the Lord-Lieutenancy after 
long hesitation and with great reluc- 
tance. It must, on the other hand, 
be admitted that all the facts point 
to an immediately opposite conclusion. 
He discharged letters in every direc- 
tion. He published his nontination 
everywhere. He wrote, three months 
before he was appointed, to offer 
Thomas Grenville the Chief -Secre- 
taryship. He wrote at the same time 
to solicit the support of Grattan, and 
to propose an immediate conference, 
so that Grattan came at once, accom- 
anied by the Ponsonbys, and full of 
figh hopes, to London. So much did 
he put himself in Grattan’s hands 
that, after the disputes which ensued, 
he left to that statesman the ultimate 
decision whether he should undertake 
the Lord-Lieutenancy or not. The 
news of his approaching viceroyalt 
became common property in Ireland. 
This premature revelation of an ap- 
pointment in contemplation, but not 
actually settled, was the first of Fitz- 
william’s disastrous indiscretions. It 
gave a mortal blow to whatever repu- 
tation for prudence he may have pos- 
sessed, and led directly to the un- 
happy catastrophe which followed. 
But he did not limit himself to words. 
He determined to remove Fitzgibbon, 
the Chancellor, the most powerful 
man in Ireland. He determined to 
find high offices, at all costs and by 
the violent displacement of some of 
Pitt’s oldest adherents, for the two 
Ponsonbys, the most prominent of 
the Irish Whigs.” 


Lord Rosebery goes on to tell 
us how Pitt became alarmed at 
“the precipitate proceedings of 
the revolutionary Lord Lieuten- 
ant ;” how he “uttered a despair- 
ing wish that the promised ap- 
pointment could be annulled ;” but 
intimated that at any rate Fitz- 
william could only go to Ireland 
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on condition that he gave satis- 
faction upon the vital points of 
adherence to the policy of the 
Government and the retention of 
the Chancellor and others of Pitt’s 
friends. Lord Rosebery tells us 
that there was much discussion and 
dispute, but that “at last a settle- 
ment was arrived at;” that “a 
final conference was held,” at 
which Fitzwilliam and his Whig 
colleagues were present. “ Every 
detail of patronage and policy was 
exhaustively canvassed and set- 
tled,” and “the results were re- 
corded in a sort of protocol pre- 
served among the Pelham papers. 
Fitzwilliam was-to go as Lord 
Lieutenant, indeed, but on the ex- 
plicit understanding that there was 
to be no new system of men or of 
measuresin Ireland ; that he should, 
if possible, prevent any agitation 
of the Catholic question during the 
present session ; that,’in any case, 
on that or any other important 
measure he should transmit all the 
information which he could col- 
lect, with his opinion, to the 
Cabinet ; and that he should do 
nothing to commit the Government 
in such matters without fresh in- 
structions.” Lord Rosebery points 
out that it was impossible for Fitz- 
william to prevent the agitation of 
the Catholic question, ‘‘for he was 
the chief agitator.” He landed in 
Ireland on January 4, 1795; spent 
the next day in bed ; two days after 
“summarily dismissed Beresford, 
a powerful though subordinate 
officer, a main adviser in Pitt’s 
commercial propositions, and one 
of Pitt’s confidential agents, who 
was not officially under the Lord 
Lieutenant at all, but in the 
Treasury Department — that is, 
under Pitt himself.” This Pitt 
characterised as “an open breach 
of a most solemn promise;” but 
Fitzwilliam continued, and made 
“a clean sweep” of all Pitt’s ad- 
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herents except Fitzgibbon himself. 
Lord Rosebery pronounces the just 
judgment that this proceeding was 
“wholly incompatible with the 
stipulation of Pitt, that there was 
to be no general change in admin- 
istration or of system.” He al- 
lows that the condition as regards 
the Catholic question would have 
been impossible to maintain, even 
had Fitzwilliam wished to do so; 
but he points out that although 
Fitzwilliam asserted that he was 
permitted to give the Catholic 
cause “a handsome support” in 
case they resolved to bring the 
question forward, it was clear that, 
“even upon the assumption that 
his interpretation was correct, such 
instructions would apply only to a 
spontaneous movement, and not to 
one excited by the Viceroy him- 
self.” During the six weeks which 


Lord Fitzwilliam spent in Ireland, 
he was constantly “bombarding 
Portland with letters to press for 


the immediate settlement of the 
Catholic question.” At first he 
was unanswered; then on 16th 
February Portland wrote to de- 
clare his views against Catholic 
emancipation at that time; and 
“a e from this strictly con- 
fidential despatch Fitzwilliam was 
afterwards so ill-advised, to say the 
least, as to publish, with the most 
disastrous results.” On the 19th 
February he was recalled, and 
Lord Rosebery declares that, “ un- 
toward as was that event, it must 
be admitted that the person most 
responsible for Fitzwilliam’s recall 
was Fitzwilliam himself.” 

And now, having told us the 
true story, so far as it is possible 
to ascertain it, of this important 
incident, Lord Rosebery proceeds 
to destroy Mr Gladstone’s theories, 
and to expose the flimsy nature of 
the fabric upon which he has built 
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up his charge against the wicked 
Tory Government. He tells us 
that “the importance of Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s recall may easily be 
exaggerated, although it was in 
truth a political calamity.” “ Be- 
cause it was followed by some mis- 
erable years, it has been held to be 
the cause of the misery of those 
years. This is swrely a misstate- 
ment ; it was rather a landmark.” 
Lord Rosebery is too clear-sighted, 
and too sincere in his search after 
the truth, to allow such a misstate- 
ment to pass uncontradicted, even 
when advanced by his political 
leader. He knows that it is ab- 
solutely untrue to state or to im- 
ply that Ireland was tranquil and 
loyal up to the time of Lord Fitz- 
william’s recall in 1795. The 
country had long been undermined 
by secret societies, and infected 
with disloyalty which only re- 
quired opportunity to burst out 
into open rebellion. In 1784 the 
Whiteboy outrages had distracted 
and terrified the country ; during 
the next three years riotous meet- 
ings had become so frequent that 
Parliament passed a Bill in 1787 
“to prevent tumultuous risings 
and assemblies;” in 1791 the 
spirit of outrage and murder had 
extended to the North, and in the 
same year the Society of United 
Irishmen was established, which 
had extended itself in 1795, and 
sown far and wide the seeds of 
rebellion. It is in that year that 
Mr Gladstone tells us ‘Great 
Britain had to encounter a united 
Ireland”! and that “when the 
critical year of 1795 opened, re- 
ligious animosities were at their 
nadir, because the spirit of nation- 
ality was at its zenith”! Lord 
Rosebery gives: no countenance 
to this extraordinary proposition ; 
but whilst he deplores the recall 
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of Fitzwilliam, he candidly admits 
its necessity, and points out that 
“all Fitzwilliam’s friends in the 
Cabinet, who loved Fitzwilliam, 
and who disliked and distrusted 
Pitt—all these men, Portland and 
Windham, Spencer and Lough- 
borough, three of them men of the 
nicest honour, and cognisant of 
the entire chain of agreements and 
events, all unhesitatingly take the 
part of Pitt against Fitzwilliam.” 
“Who, indeed,” says Lord Rose- 
bery, ‘‘ was the Minister who, hav- 
ing obtained special responsibility 
for Ireland by the threat of resig- 
nation, now recalled Fitzwilliam ? 
who but Portland, himself Fitz- 
william’s political friend and chief.” 

Thus does Lord Rosebery furnish 
a tolerably conclusive reply to Mr 
Gladstone’s baseless assertion, that 
Fitzwilliam’s recall was effected 
“to the horror of every Liberal 
statesman ;” and at the same time 
shows that, however unfortunate, 
the recall was inevitable, and, 
being so, cannot be visited either 
upon Mr Pitt personally or his 
Government collectively, as one of 
the heinous sins of Toryism. The 
truth is that neither Mr Pitt nor 
his Ministry were unfavourable 
to Catholic emancipation, but the 
king was intensely opposed to it, 
and, as Lord Rosebery truly says, 
his position was impregnable, be- 
cause “it was based on the pas- 
sions and prejudices of the great 
mass of the people of Great 
Britain.” Fitzwilliam attempted 
to force the hand of the Govern- 
ment, and to “rush” a question 
which could not possibly have 
been carried without a tact and 
discretion which he did not pos- 
sess. Therefore his recall came 
to be necessary. But Lord Rose- 
bery rightly calls the incident “a 
landmark ”; and no one can care- 
fully study the history of Ireland 
before and after 1795 without ar- 
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riving at the conclusion that the 
whole Fitzwilliam episode was 
only a comparatively insignificant 
chapter in that history, and though 
it may have hastened the rebellion, 
had very little to do with the 
causes from which that rebellion 
arose, or with the principles and 
aims by which the rebels were 
actuated. 

As to the history of the years 
which followed 1795 up to the 
passing of the Act of Union, Lord 
Rosebery again differs from Mr 
Gladstone in the greater fairness 
of his views and more judicial 
accuracy of his statements. Mr 
Gladstone has one simple, and from 
his point of view perfectly in- 
telligible, method of proceeding. 
He casts all the blame upon the 
“headlong career” of the English 
Government; and as in his allu- 
sions to the earlier history of 
Treland, so in his account of the 
closing years of the eighteenth 
century, he imputes to English 
misrule and English tyranny all 
the evils which have fallen upon 
that unhappy country. Lord 
Rosebery, still sincere in his search 
after truth, cannot follow his leader 
in this perversion of historical 
facts. He tells us, indeed, of the 
“organised persecution to drive 
the Catholics out of Ulster,” and 
of the aggravation of the evils by 
the enrolment of the yeomanry, 
whom he rightly terms “an wndis- 
ciplined and uncontrollable force.” 
These words are significant, be- 
cause it is beyond doubt that many 
of the cruelties perpetrated upon 
Irish Catholics during, and subse- 
quent to, the rebellion, were per- 
petrated by this “ wndisciplined 
and uncontrollable force,” and are 
not to be charged against the 
Government, who would have re- 
strained them had they been able 
to do so. Moreover, Lord Rose- 
bery tells us that, prior to the 
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existence of the Orange Society 
and the enrolment of the yeo- 
manry, “the Catholic organisation 
of the defenders was already in 
full operation ;” and he candid- 
ly admits that the excesses com- 
mitted by “some 60,000 soldiers 
and militia” whom the Govern- 
ment had quartered in Ireland, 
were “violent reprisals for the 
outrages that had been committed 
by the United Irishmen and de- 
fenders.” Lord Rosebery fairly 
tells us that “it does not come 
within the compass of this nar- 
rative to describe that insurrec- 
tion” (the Irish Rebellion), “its 
massacres and retaliations.” But 
when he tells us that “on the one 
side there were murders, roastings, 
plunder of arms, and a reign of 
terror; on the other, picketing, 
scourging, hanging—half or whole 
—house-burning, and a reign of 
not less terror,”—he does in effect 
controvert the audacious attempt 
of Mr Gladstone to throw all the 
blame upon England, and supports 
the only view which can be taken 
by an honest and impartial mind 
—namely, that the charge of cru- 
elty perpetrated in the outbreak 
and in the suppression of the re- 
bellion is a charge only too easily 
sustainable against either side, and 
one from which Englishmen and 
Irishmen should alike shrink from 
seeking to make. political capital 
of to-day. 

But if Lord Rosebery’s ‘ Life of 
Pitt’ rebukes his leader for erro- 
neous statements and fallacious 
views respecting the recall of 
Lord Fitzwilliam and the history 
of the years immediately subse- 
quent to 1795, still more remark- 
able is their difference with re- 
spect to the passing of the Act 
of Union. It has fallen to Mr 
Gladstone’s lot to condemn many 


things and many people, and to 
apply to one and the other epi- 
thets of a more or less vitupera- 
ative character from the appar. 
ently exhaustless supply of which 
he is the gifted possessor. But 
upon the Act of Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and 
upon its authors, the full torrent 
of his vituperation has of recent 
years been poured forth, with a 
continuous flow of vehement de- 
nunciation which renders it diffi- 
cult to imagine how such language, 
indicative of such intense feeling, 
could have been so long restrained, 
and how the statesman who now 
speaks so forcibly and feels so 
deeply could have so long re- 
mained quiescent, and apparently 
content to share the general opin- 
ion of British statesmen of both 
political parties upon the Act 
which Te now so strenuously con- 
demns. According to Mr Glad- 
stone, “‘wnspeakably criminal were 
the means by which the Union 
was brought about, and wtterly 
insufficient were the reasons for 
its adoption.” Again, “‘ We took 
the Parliament of Ireland from 
her by fraud and foree—by a mix- 
ture of fraud and force as disgrace- 
ful as has ever been recorded in 
history. . . . Through the execu- 
tive Government of England, the 
foulest and most monstrous cor- 
ruption, joined with the grossest 
intimidation, was exercised to de- 
file the minds and to purchase the 
votes of the Irish Parliament.”? 
In the same speech he describes 
the Union as having been “born 
with disgrace and dishonour ;” and 
alleges that, “having violated all 
the national traditions of the 
Irish, it has utterly failed to meet 
their political and social wants.” 
Again, in spite of his denial of 
having imputed any “ personal 
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motive either to the living or 

dead,”! Mr Gladstone told an 

Irish deputation at Hawarden 

that “the spirit of nationality 

had subsisted in the Irish Par- 

liament ; but,” said he, “I see 

with grief and shame—but it is 

my own conclusion and conviction 

—that the main object of the Irish 

Legislative Union, on the part of 
those who planned and brought i 

about, was to depress, to weaken, 

and, if possible, to extinguish the 

spirit of Irish nationality.” 

It is impossible to quote one 
hundredth part of the abuse with 
which Mr Gladstone has loaded 
the Union and its authors; but 
perhaps one more example may 
be sufficient for my present pur- 
pose. At Liverpool he stated— 

“T know of no blacker or fouler 


transaction in the history of man than 
the making of the Union. Fraud is 


bad, and force — violence as against 
right—is bad; but if there is one 
thing more detestable than another, 


it is the careful, artful combination 
of force and fraud applied in the bas- 
est manner to the attainment of an 
end which all Ireland detested. . . . 
That the detestable union of fraud 
and force might be consummated, the 
bribe was held out to the Roman 
Catholic bishops, in the hope of at 
any rate slackening their opposition, 
that if only they would consent to 
the Union, it should be followed by 
full admission to civil privileges, and 
by endowments, &c. Well, I have 
heard of more bloody proceedings— 
the Massacre of St Bartholomew was a 
more cruel proceeding — but a more 
base proceeding, a more vile proceed- 
ing is not recorded, in my judgment, 
upon the page of history, than the 
process by which the Tory Govern- 
ment of that period brought about 
the Union with Ireland.” 


It must beat once admitted that 
Lord Rosebery is a very little way 
behind his leader in the vehe- 
mence of his denunciation of the 
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Act of Union, or rather of the 
means adopted to secure its pass- 
age through the Irish Parliament. 
That Parliament, he tells us, “ was 
practically bribed and bullied out 
of existence.” The corruption was 
black, hideous, horrible ; “ revolt- 
ing at any time, atrocious when it 
is remembered that it was a nation’s 
birthright that was being sold.” I 
am obliged to pause in my quota- 
tion to protest against this misde- 
scription into which Lord Rose- 
bery has fallen. In what sense 
could the Irish Parliament of 1799 
be called “a nation’s birthright”? 
In its origin and conception it had 
nothing Irish about it, but was 
the Parliament of the English set- 
tlers, one of whose chief employ- 
ments was to keep down the 
“Trishry.” Although it expanded 
in later years, it was always de- 
pendent upon the English sover- 
eign, both as to its place of meet- 
ing, the duration of its sittings, 
and the number of its members. 
No member of the Irish national 
religion was allowed a seat in it; 
a very large proportion of members 
(as Lord Rosebery himself tells us) 
were the nominees of the proprie- 
tors of boroughs; and the only 
means by which any measure could 
be carried was “by direct or in- 
direct corruption.” Surely it is 
childish to talk of such a Parlia- 
ment as “a nation’s birthright,” 
or to pretend that when 188 out 
of 300 members of the House 
of Commons were “ nominated by 
52 peers and 36 commoners,” the 
obliteration ” of such a legisla- 
ture could be an injury to the 
Irish people. But, says Lord Rose- 
bery, “ what stands without either 
shame or palliation was the remod- 
elling, in the autumn and winter 
of 1799, of the House of Commons 
after it had rejected the Union 
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propositions.” It is not my desire 
to deny for a moment that this 
remodelling took place, but I must 
at the same time point out that no 
one has so forcibly placed before 
us the palliation which may be 
pleaded as Lord Rosebery himself 
in the statement with which he 
presently proceeds to the vindica- 
tion of Mr Pitt. He tells us that 
“it must be understood that cor- 
ruption was not a monstrous, ab- 
normal characteristic of the Union; 
it was “the everyday life and at- 
mosphere of Irish politics.” The 
whole tone of Irish politics and of 
the Irish Parliament was hopelessly 
corrupt. “ It was only by bribery 
that the machine could be set 
going at all.” “ Had Fitzwilliam 
been allowed to carry Catholic 
emancipation in 1795, he could 
only have done it by the same 
means ;” and if, adds Lord Rose- 
bery, an affirmative answer must 
be given to the question whether 
“it was not better that this system 
should end, rather than go on in 
the vile old way, hiring, haggling, 
jobbing, from one dirty day to 
another, from one miserable year 
to another, without hope or self- 
respect, then the means are to 
that extent justified, for there were 
no others.” 

Let us put it in plain terms. 
Here was a system as bad and as 
disgraceful—to Ireland as much as 
to England—as could well be ima- 
gined. To put an end to that 
system would be to the advantage 
of both countries. This could only 
be done by force, or by a resort to 
the corruption to which the Irish 
were accustomed. No one will 
nowadays venture to defend cor- 
ruption as a legitimate weapon to 
be employed by a Government ; 
but when Lord Rosebery, in de- 
fence of Mr Pitt, reminds us that 
“it is easy on the brink of the 
twentieth century to censure much 
in the eighteenth,” he must re- 
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member that this is just as much 
to be borne in mind when we are 
criticising the policy of a Govern- 
ment as when we are vindicating 
the character of astatesman. Be. 
fore we censure in the vehement 
and vituperative language of Mr 
Gladstone, we should place our- 
selves, as Lord Rosebery suggests, 
“as far as possible in the atmo- 
sphere, circumstances, and condi- 
tions of the period which one is 
considering.” If we do this, we 
shall, according to Lord Rosebery’s 
own showing, find that the English 
Government not only had to deal 
with a Parliament in which cor- 
ruption was indigenous, but that 
a great deal of what we now call 
corruption was regarded in a very 
different light, and described in 
language far less severe, at the 
close of the eighteenth century. 
One of the main allegations of cor- 
ruption rests on the payments 
made to the proprietors of Irish 
boroughs. But Lord Rosebery 
himself reminds us that “close 
boroughs then represented not 
merely a vested interest, but pro- 
perty of the most tangible and re- 
cognised kind.” When we add to 
this the fact that these payments 
were made to those who voted 
against the Union as well as those 
who supported it, the property 
being treated, as Lord Rosebery 
says, “as chattels at a fixed tariff,” 
we shall perhaps be inclined to 
apply less violent epithets to the 
transaction than are applied by 
men who, having themselves been 
the proposers in 1886 of a scheme 
to “buy out the Irish landlords” 
with British money, are shocked 
and scandalised at the remem- 
brance of the purchase of Irish 
boroughs in 1799-1800. Both 
proposals were made by British 
Governments in the supposed in- 
terests of the country ; and if the 
mealy-mouthed denouncers of Pitt 
had existed in the earlier period, 
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they would probably have acted in 
the spirit and after the instincts 
of their time, and would have seen 
nothing extraordinary or unrea- 
sonable in the purchase of Irish 
boroughs. 

But whilst Lord Rosebery so far 
commits himself to the language 
of his chief as to declare the 
“corruption by which the Union 
was carried ” to have been “ whole- 
sale and horrible,” he goes on to 
say that “it must in fairness be 
remembered that this was the only 
method known of carrying on Irish 
government,—the only means of 
passing any measure through the 
Irish Parliament ; that, so far from 
being an exceptional phase of poli- 
tics, it was only three or four years 
of Irish administration rolled into 
one.” Thus, then, we have the 
friend and disciple of Mr Glad- 
stone, the man designated by that 
illustrious statesman as “the man 
of the future,” admitting and de- 
claring that Mr Pitt’s Government 
took “the only means” possible of 
carrying the Act of Union. Was 
that Union, then, “a right measure 
in itself”? Mr Gladstone, as we 
have seen, denounces it in terms of 
unmeasured condemnation. Lord 
Rosebery is wiserand more cautious, 
He goes so far indeed as to sug- 
gest that “even if it be granted 
that the existing system was vile 
and rightly ended, and ended by 
the only practicable methods, it 
might have been replaced by some- 
thing better than the Union,” and 
adds that to some of us now living 
this seems clear enough. But 
what are his next words? “ Had 
we lived then, is it certain that 
our judgment would have been the 
same?”! Then, in a passage too 
long for quotation, but pregnant 
with interest, he goes on to point 
out the critical position of Great 
Britain at the moment, face to 
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face with the power of Napoleon, 
threatened by an invasion, “ nearly 
exhausted, and in terrible debt,” 
and in such “an appalling crisis” 
that “a new arrangement had, by 
the admission of all parties, to 
be formed for Ireland.” Now 
mark the point to which this brings 
us. All parties admitted there 
must be “a new arrangement.” 
There was only “one method ” by 
which such an arrangement could 
be passed through Parliament. 
“ Grattan himself had tacitly given 
up his own Parliament as hopeless, 
for he had withdrawn from it, and 
encouraged the discussion of Irish 
affairs in the British Legislature.” ? 
“What wonder, then, if, from the 
natural tendency to draw closer and 
closer and closer yet in the presence 
of an overpowering danger, men’s 
minds should have turned with 
rare unanimity to the idea of a 
Union?” No wonder indeed, but 
a very great wonder that a states- 
man who sees so clearly the natural 
bent of men’s minds in such a 
crisis as that which he describes, 
should suffer himself to believe in 
the story of the unpopularity of 
that Union at the very time when 
men’s minds were turned to it 
with the “rare unanimity ” which 
he suggests. Lord Rosebery in- 
genuously continues: “During a 
campaign even a single Parliament 
sometimes seems a superfluity, and 
a second a danger. What would 
happen if in war, as in the Re- 
gency question, the British Parlia- 
ment should take one line and the 
Irish Parliament another?” Lord 
Rosebery, more just than Mr Glad- 
stone in his retrospective view of 
Mr Pitt and his policy, recognises 
and realises to some extent the 
position of the great Minister in 
1799-1800, but he fails to grasp 
all that his own words convey to 
the impartial reader. The situa- 





1 Rosebery’s ‘ Pitt,’ pp. 195, 196, 
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tion which he describes was one of 
a nature so fearfully critical as to 
leave no choice to Mr Pitt but to 
take energetic and decisive action. 
He took the action which Lord 
Rosebery proves to have been 
absolutely necessary, and he em- 
ployed or suffered to be employed 
those which Lord Rosebery admits 
to have been the “only means” at 
his disposal. Surrounded with 
danger, harassed alike by war 
abroad and treasonable intrigues 
at home, the great Minister went 
forward on his way,—his one great 
object being, so far as Ireland was 
concerned, to knit her more closely 
to Great Britain by admitting her 
to the Imperial Parliament upon 
terms of equality, and treating her 
in other matters in a spirit of 
conciliation and friendship. And 
because he was foiled in part of 
his nobly conceived policy — be- 
cause the development and success 
of that policy was prevented by 
the obstinacy of the king and the 
prejudices of a portion of the 
people—Mr Gladstone thinks him- 
self justified in stigmatising, in 
such language as I have described, 
that part of the policy of the Min- 
ister which he was able to carry, 
which was equally proposed in 
a spirit of loyal goodwill to Ire- 
land, and which was in his view 
essential to the welfare of the two 
countries. 

Lord Rosebery does not indeed 
endorse the cruel libel upon Mr 
Pitt and his colleagues, that their 
“main object” was to stifle, and 
“if possible to extinguish, the 
spirit of Irish nationality.” On 
the contrary, he alludes to some of 
the potent reasons for which the 
Act of Union was proposed, and 
the obvious advantages which 
would be derived from the “united 
front” with which Great Britain 
would now face the world, “wita 
a Parliament in which the elemenis 
of loyalty and stability would be 
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in an incalculable majority.” Lord 
Rosebery does something more in 
his exposure of the cruel misstate- 
ment, adopted by Mr Gladstone, 
that “bribes were held out to the 
Roman Catholi¢ bishops that if 
they would consent to the Union, 
it should be followed by full ad- 
mission to civil privileges, and by 
endowments.” As a general re- 
mark, it may be said that in 
adopting this statement, Mr Glad- 
stone not only insults the Govern- 
ment which is accused of bribing, 
but the Catholic Bishops of Ire- 
land who are supposed to have 
been amenable to the temptation. 
But the truth is that there was no 
bribe at all. Lord Rosebery him- 


self says, that “if the British and 
Irish Parliaments were united, it 
would be safe, in view of the over- 
whelming Protestant majority in 
England and Scotland, to give con- 
cessions that otherwise would be 
impossible to the overwhelming 


Catholic majority in Ireland.” 
Moreover, it was known that “on 
Catholic relief and on internal free 
trade Pitt’s mind was set,” and 
these arguments were doubtless 
before the Catholic bishops when 
they had to consider their line of 
action. But Lord Rosebery, evi- 
dently feeling the injustice and 
unworthiness of the accusation, 
says : “ Frere, who knew Pitt well, 
declared that it was not true that 
Pitt ever regarded Catholic eman- 
cipation as a sop to be offered to 
the Irish to make them accept the 
Union. On the contrary, he re- 
garded, as Frere knew, the eman- 
cipation of the Catholics as the 
more important measure of the 
two, and he would gladly have 
carried it at any time.” The truth 
is that the Catholics of Ireland, 
whether priests or laymen, were 
not likely to be averse to the 
obliteration of a Parliament from 
which men of their own creed were 
excluded ; or to be blind to the fact 
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that the probability of their ob- 
taining just recognition was much 
greater when they had to deal with 
a United Parliament. The delay 
of that recognition was doubtless 
a great misfortune and a great 
wrong, but that delay was not the 
fault of the proposers of the Union, 
although, of course, it gave a handle 
to those who in after-years sought 
the repeal of that measure. 

So far as concerns Irish feeling 
at the time of the passing of the 
Union, Lord Rosebery adopts the 
views of those who declare that it 
was almost entirely opposed to the 
passage of the measure. The evi- 
dence hardly- sustains so broad a 
statement. At the outset there 
was doubtless much opposition, 
fostered and stimulated by the 
owners of boroughs, and by certain 
great personages who saw them- 
selves about to be deprived of 
patronage and influence by the 
proposed alteration. But if Lord 
Rosebery will consult a volume 
published in 1887 by Dr Dunbar 
Ingram, entitled ‘A History of 
the Legislature of Great Britain 
and Ireland,’ he will find in the 
sixth chapter ample proof that 
there was considerable public sup- 
port of the Union in Ireland, and 
detailed statements of the reasons 
by which Catholics were influenced 
at the time. He will also find 
that Plowden, Lord Stanhope, and 
Lord Cornwallis all bore witness 
to the change of public opinion in 
favour of the Union. This, how- 
ever, is a comparatively unim- 
portant part of the controversy. 
Neither is it important to discuss 
the question whether a better 
measure could have been produced 
than that which was actually 
passed. No one will contend that 
it has answered all the purposes of 
its authors; but there is a perti- 
nent question to be asked which 
seldom appears to occur to those 
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who engage in the controversy— 
namely, Where should we have 
been to-day without the Union ? 
What would have been the condi- 
tion of Great Britain and of Ireland 
if a Parliament had been sitting 
in Dublin during the years which 
have elapsed since 1800? If any 
one supposes that such a state of 
things could have endured for any 
length of time, I can only say that 
his knowledge of human nature in 
general, and of Irish nature in par- 
ticular, must be somewhat limited. 
This, however, for the moment, is 
beside the point. I took up my 
pen because I was desirous of 
showing how Lord Rosebery, in 
his admirable biography of Pitt, 
has, in the honourable vindication 
of that Minister’s position and 
character, shattered and shivered 
the frail and flimsy foundation 
upon which Mr Gladstone had 
built up &n attempted historical 
justification of his attacks upon 
the Union and its authors. Lord 
Rosebery has done the Unionist 
party and the country good ser- 
vice in his exposure of the unfair- 
ness, the exaggerations, and the 
baseless accusations to which Mr 
Gladstone has unhappily lent him- 
self; in his fair and vivid repre- 
sentation of the crisis which ac- 
tually existed in 1799-1800, and 
of the absolute necessity for reso- 
lute action on the part of the Min- 
ister ; and in his practical vindica- 
tion of the policy of those states- 
men of to-day, who, instead of 
decrying and denouncing as a 
“ paper ” union the measure which 
was honestly and loyally passed in 
the interests of both countries, are 
using every legitimate effort to 
give to Ireland, under the Union, 
every right, every privilege, and 
every advantage to which she can 
lay claim as an integral part of 
the united empire. 
BRABOURNE. 
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DIANA: THE HISTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKE. 


CHAPTER I.—HERSELF. 


Diana TRELAWNY was a great 
heiress in the ordinary sense of 
the word, though the term was 
one which she objected to strongly. 
She was rather a great proprietor 
and landowner, no longer looking 
forward to any inheritance, but in 
full possession of it. She had a 
fine estate, a fine old English house, 
and a great deal of money in all 
kinds of stocks and _ securities. 
Besides this, she was a handsome 
woman, quite sufficiently hand- 
some in the light of her wealth 
to be called beautiful—not a 
girl, a beautiful woman of thirty, 
with some talents, a great deal 
of character, and a most envi- 
able and desirable position. She 
was not, indeed, chairman of the 
quarter-sessions, as she might have 
been had she written herself Daniel 
instead of Diana, nor was she even 
on the commission of the peace. 
She did not, so far as I am aware, 
regret either of these disabilities ; 
but these, and a few more of the 
same kind, were the chief things 
that distinguished her from the 
other great county magnates. 
She paid very little attention 
to these points of difference. 
A woman who is rich, and has a 
commanding position, has few but 
sentimental grievances to complain 
of. These sentimental grievances 
are often very disagreeable, and 
tell like personal insults by times ; 
but they are practically inoperative 
in cases like that of Miss Tre- 
lawny. She had broken the bonds 
of youth, the only ones which, in 
her position, might have restrained 
her. She had no objections that 
all the country and all the world 
should know she was thirty ; and 


being thirty, she claimed full inde- 
pendence, which was as ful y accord- 
ed toher. She had no tastes or in- 
clinations to make that indepen- 
dence unlovely : and no theory of 
emancipation which demanded ex- 
ceptional boldness of fact to justify 
it—a thing which gets many women 
into trouble. Her house was as 
pleasant a house as could be found, 
her society courted, her character 
respected. She had all the advan- 
tages of a country gentleman, and 
she had other advantages insep- 
arable from the fact that she was 
a lady and not a gentleman. A 
marriageable young squire of her 
age and good looks would no doubt 
have been an extremely popular 
and much-sought-after person ; but 
Diana was more popular and more 
sought after than any young squire. 
For even if you take the very worst 
view of English society, and be- 
lieve that managing mothers and 
daughters eager to be married are 
as abundant as blackberries, the 
fact still remains that certain ret- 
icences must be observed, and 
that the best women do not throw 
themselves at the hero’s head—or 
feet. Whereas, in Diana’s case, 
these reticences were scarcely nec- 
essary, for everybody paid undis- 
guised court to the beautiful, 
wealthy, smiling, and gracious 
young woman, and the best men 
in the neighbourhood thought no 
shame to throw themselves at her 
head—or feet, as the case might be. 
She was more openly courted than 
any man, for it was more seemly 
and fit that she should be courted, 
and no disgrace to the noblest. 
The county was more proud of her, 
more devoted to her, than it would 
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have been to any male potentate. 
It made a kind of queen of her, 
always in dutiful and loyal subor- 
dination to the real mistress of 
these realms; but Diana was the 
queen of the county. Thus her 
sex was nothing but an additional 
pedestal to this enviable person : 
for to be sure she did not much 
care, being as yet indifferently in- 
terested in politics, for the disad- 
vantage of having no vote. 

Diana, however, had not always 
been so fortunate and so great: 
she was not born the heiress 
of the Chase, and of all the good 
things involved in that. Old Lady 
Trelawny, its last ruler, was a 
Trelawny born, and princess of the 
name, as well as a Trelawny by 
marriage. She and her husband 
had united the two branches of 
the family, he having the title 
and she the property : and had in- 
tended in so doing to re-found and 
concentrate in their descendants 
the strength of the race, which 
had become straggling and weak- 
ly, running into wild offshoots of 
collaterals which sucked all the 
strength from the parent stem. 
But, alas! there is nothing more 
remarkable than the indifference 
of Providence to such arrange- 
ments, even in the most important 
families. In this case Heaven took 
no notice of the intention at all, 
but simply left this pair childless, 
as if their offspring had been of 
no consequence, confounding all 
their designs. They could not 
believe for a long time that such 
a neglect was possible ; but they 
lived long enough to get over their 
surprise, and to form a great many 
new plans for their future heir, 
who had to be chosen within a 
certain circle of kinship. It may 
be supposed that this choice, which 
had to be made among them, flut- 
tered the family of Trelawny be- 
yond measure, and kept up for 
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years a wonderful excitement in all 
its branches. Such a possibility 
hanging over one’s head is very 
bad for the character, and it is to 
be feared that the Trelawnys in 
general made exhibitions of their 
eagerness in a way which did not 
please the sharp-sighted old pair to 
whom the privilege of choice was 
given. 

The only one of all the lineage 
who did not answer to the general 
call, and put in some claim more or 
less servilely to his chance of the 
inheritance, was a certain Captain 
John, who had disappeared from 
the surface of the family long be- 
fore, and Lady Trelawny knew 
why. Up to the time when the 
old lady was seventy, it still seemed 
quite clear to her that Captain 
John kept out of the way because 
he could not bear to see her the 
wife of Sir John, though such had 
been her position for the last half- 
century. 

The old pair were at Brighton 
when the husband’s last illness 
began: and looking from their 
windows, in the feebleness of their 
old age, they watched daily a cer- 
tain procession of girls from one 
of the many girls’ schools (or 
should I not say establishments for 
young ladies?) in the place, which 
amused the old people much. It 
was an event in Sir John’s dull 
morning when they passed with 
their fresh faces, in charge of a 
handsome, stately young woman, 
who was the English governess. 
By degrees both Sir John and my 
lady became interested in this girl : 
and it may be supposed what a 
leap of additional warmth was 
given to the rising fancy when 
they found out that her name, too, 
was Trelawny. Trelawnys are not 
so plentiful as Browns: the old 
lady drove to Mrs Seymour’s school 
to find out who she was, and sent 
her half-a-dozen invitations before 

































































































































































































































































Diana could be persuaded to go. 
“Why should I go?’ I would ina 
moment if I could do anything for 
them ; but they are smothered in 
friends and doctors and servants,” 
said the proud young woman. Mrs 
Seymour, who was a sensible per- 
son, coaxed and persuaded and half 
compelled the visit; and when it 
turned out that this stately Diana 
was the only child of Captain 
John, it may be supposed what 
excitement awoke among all the 
Trelawnys. It gave the old lady 
a great shock’ at first, for she had 
believed in Captain John as living 
on somewhere in mournful old 
bachelorhood, keeping out of sight 
and out of the world in order to 
escape the misery of seeing herself 
at seventy the wife of another, 
and her désillusionment cost her a 
pang. Afterwards, when she found 
out that Captain John had married 
late in life—he was older by ten 
years than she—a homely little 
clergyman’s daughter who had been 
kind to him in a little village in 
Wales where he fished and dreamed 
his life away, and had died there 
a dozen years before, her heart 
was touched more than ever; and 
it was Lady Trelawny’s tears that 
persuaded Diana, against her will, 
to leave her independent position 
and become the nurse and com- 
panion of the old people. Before 
Sir John died the decision was 
made, but it was the old lady who 
carried it out. Captain John had 
been the nearest in blood, first 
cousin to both husband and wife. 
His daughter was, of all the Tre- 
lawnys, the one most near to them, 
their natural heir. 

A year afterwards Diana had 
become Miss Trelawny of the 
Chase, a very great lady, and had 
taken the county by storm at 
the first glance. Perhaps, indeed, 
their want of any previous famil- 
iarity with her had something 
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to do with the position to which 
she rose immediately in her own 
right. The county had not seen 
her grow up, and did not know 
all her youthful faults and weak- 
nesses, as was the case with most 
of her fellow-magnates. She came 
into it full-grown, full-blown, beau- 
tiful, stately, independent, neither 
to be snubbed nor patronised nor 
put down. The episode of the 
school, which might have sen- 
tenced a humbler woman to ex- 
clusion from the reigning caste, 
what did it matter in a Trelawny! 
Your princesses born can do any- 
thing, the humblest offices. She 
neither bragged of it nor was 
ashamed of it, but would mention 
it simply in her conversation when 
need was, in the most matter-of- 
fact way, as a princess ought to 
do. What did it matter to her 
one way or another? The humil- 
ity and the greatness were im- 
material to Diana. She was her- 
self in all. times and places, and 
had been herself before she be- 
came Miss Trelawny of the Chase ; 
though the title (really a title in 
the circumstances) suited her ad- 
mirably. Her neighbour, Mr 
Biddulph, called her “the image 


that fell down from Jupiter.” ° 


Such was her position in the world, 
eminent, rich, remarkable in posi- 
tion, yet something more—some- 
thing that had nothing to do with 
her position, which was simply her, 
and her alone. 

There was one thing, however, 
which startled the county much, 
and filled it with disapproval, 
which would have been warmer 
had there been any real belief in 
the purpose announced. Diana 
declared from the beginning that 
she would not marry. This is 
not an announcement which ex- 
cites very warm belief in any case. 
If it is not believed of a man, 
how should it be of a woman, 
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to whom (as everybody still be- 
lieved in those days) it is the 
one thing needful? This, how- 
ever, was what Diana said, quite 
seriously, without, it was supposed, 


meaning any joke; and, indeed, 


joking was not in her character. 
She said in so many words that 
she did not mean to marry. There 
was a great deal to do on the 
estate, she said, which was true; 
for the old Trelawnys had done 
little, and had -not at all marched 
with the times, but contented 
themselves with the state of affairs 
which had existed a hundred years 
ago, or at least in the beginning 
of the century. The farming was 
bad, the cottages were bad, every- 
thing was behind in Trelawny 
parish. “But a gentleman could 
do all that so much better than 
you could,” her friends said to 
her. “It is my business, and not 
any problematical gentleman’s,” 
said this impracticable young wo- 
man. She had a belief in celibacy 
which was incredible to the com- 
munity in general; and thought, 
however bad it might be to make 
that state compulsory, that un- 
married persons, both lay and 
clerical, were an advantage here 
and there to their fellow-creatures. 
The question was discussed con- 
tinually between her and her neigh- 
bours, the Biddulphs, to whom such 
a rebellion against all the rules 
which regulate human life seemed 
monstrous, and not to be put up 
with. It was un-English, they said 
—it was wicked; but Diana only 
smiled. One thing was certain, 
that this fad kept up her import- 
ance and her unique position as the 
finest of matches could not have 
done; and it seemed to some of 
her friends that it was more to 
Diana’s credit to allege this as the 
reason, than to allow it to be be- 
lieved that she was guilty of the 
eccentricity of despising or object- 
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ing to matrimony. “She would 
be nobody if she married,” they 
said. “She would just be like 
other people; but Miss Trelawny 
of the Chase is a great personage.” 
This was so much ‘more reasonable, 
so much more natural a motive, 
everybody felt, than any foolish 
fancy about work to be done or 
personal responsibilities to be up- 
held, that the neighbourhood was 
quite glad to adopt it. ‘‘ Diana 
likes to be important,” was an 
answer to everything ; and Diana 
did not contradict the opinion so 
universally formed. Perhaps she 
did like the importance of her 
position, and even the suitors and 
suitors’ friends who paid such 
court to her, in hopes of appropri- 
ating, some time or other, her solid 
attractions of money and land and 
social position to themselves. So 
Queen Elizabeth did too, I suppose, 
whatever were the real motives of 
that astute sovereign for declining 
to share her throne. Diana did 
not want her throne to be shared ; 
but she did not, perhaps, being 
human, dislike the great compe- 
tition there was for the vacant 
place. 

Besides this, probably there had 
been experiences in her life which 
made the question of marriage 
less attractive to her. Few people 
live to be thirty without some- 
thing of the kind, happy or un- 
happy: but nobody in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trelawny had been 
taken into her confidence in this 
respect. So she lived in the 
great house a cheerful and busy 
life, working at her estate as few 
landlords take the trouble to work, 
making a profession of it which 
cannot be said tobe usual. Some- 
times she was alone, but more 
generally there were guests to 
give the semblance of a family to 
the huge old mansion: and very 
pleasant society Diana managed 
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to gather round her,—people of 
all kinds, almost of all classes, 
within the limits which education 
and refinement made possible— 
poor people and rich people, 
great people and small people, in 
a mélange which was both pictur- 
esque and pleasant. There is 
nothing that gives such a zest to 
society as having been shut out 
from it for years; and if it was at 
all common for the poor and aspir- 
ing to be frequently raised at once 
into the possession of great means 
and independence as had happened 
to Diana, nothing, I believe, would 
benefit more by this than society. 
What dreams she had entertained 
in her loneliness, when Mrs Sey- 
mour’s parlour was the highest 
sphere possible to her, of the fine 
company she would like to see if 
she had the power! To sit and 
work, and listen diligently to the 
words of wisdom which fell from 
the lips of the senior curate, some- 
times on her own account ventur- 
ing a respectful remark as to the 
last story in the ‘Monthly Packet,’ 
was all that Diana could hope 
for in those days; and as she 
sat with her head bowed and her 
mind half impatient, half amused, 
listening to the conversation of 
these her superiors, it would be 
endless to tell how many fasci- 
nating groups she gathered round 
her, how much brilliant conversa- 
tion went flashing about, while 
Mrs Seymour prosed, and the 
curate at his ease laid down the 
law. Sometimes she was half 
afraid these good people would 
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hear the fun and the laughter 
that were going on so near them, 
and would bend her head close 
over her needlework to hide the 
smile upon her face. Strange 
freaks of fancy? for often now, 
when the beautiful drawing-room 
at the Chase was full of the 
best society, Diana, drooping her 
head, would hear again Mrs Sey- 
mour prosing and the curate lay- 
ing down the law, and listen to 
them a while with a smile on her 
face and very gentle thoughts. 
But in all probability, had she 
been born in the purple at Tre- 
lawny, and never sat in Mrs Sey- 
mour’s parlour, she would have 
been satisfied with the county 
magnates and fine people within 
reach, and would not have made 
those efforts after good society 
which the county enjoyed, yet 
looked upon with suspicion— 
wondering why its own provisions 
in that particular should not be 
good enough for her, as they had 
been for her forefathers, It did 
not injure her popularity, however 
—rather increased it. The Chase 
was a pleasant house to visit, and 
its mistress “a delightful person 
to know :” and she was one of the 
best matches in England, and 
might at any moment turn any- 
body’s second son into an import- 
ant county gentleman. Can the 
reader be surprised that on all 
accounts, and in every section of 
society, there should be but one 
opinion about such an important 
and attractive person as Miss Tre- 
lawny of the Chase ? 


CHAPTER II.—HER NEIGHBOURS, 


There were very great people 
in the county, whom I will not 
venture to describe here,—a duke, 
with his duchess, and all the fine 
things that naturally belong to 


dukes: and two barons, and Sir 
Johns without number: for the 
county was large and important. 
Miss Trelawny, I believe, had she 
acted with ordinary prudence, 
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might have had the Marquis, and 
been Duchess in her day. He 
was some years younger than she 
was ; but, as everybody said, if 
his family did not object to that 
difference of age on the wrong 
side, why should she? and the 
young man was fathoms deep in 
love, and did not get over his 
disappointment for three months 
at least; and nothing could have 
made a finer match than the 
Trelawny estate with the Duke’s 
lands. However, I am not quali- 
fied to enter upon any discussion of 
the motives of such sublime person- 
ages. The neighbours who speci- 
ally belonged to Diana, and who 
were most interested in the episode 
of her life which it is my business 
to relate, were the Hunstantons, 
who lived in the nearest “place” 
to Trelawny, and were deeply at- 
tached to its mistress ; and another 
small and insignificant household, 
which, except in consequence of 
its connection with Diana, would 
scarcely have been of sufficient 
importance to be mentioned at 
all. This latter family was com- 
posed of two ladies, an aunt and 
a niece—the one a clergyman’s 
widow, the other a clergyman’s 
orphan - child ; peevish, humble- 
minded, weakly little gentlewomen, 
with nothing remarkable about 
them except the simple prettiness 
of the girl, Sophy, who was a soft, 
smiling, golden-haired creature, 
unobtrusive and gentle as a little 
bird. Mrs Norton was disposed 
to be mysterious about the con- 
nection of herself and her niece 
with Diana, fearing, as she said, 
to “compromise” a lady in her 
position ; but this connection was 
of the very simplest kind. Sophy 
had been at Mrs Seymour’s school 
—a piece of extravagance which 
had cost her kind aunt a great 
deal more than she could afford— 
but the girl had been delicate, 
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and sea-air had been prescribed 
for her, and good little Mrs Nor- 
ton was willing to “live anyhow” 
in order to secure advantages for 
the child, to whom she had per- 
formed all a mother’s duties. 
Diana was one of the women 
to whom a dependent of some 
kind is an invariable appendage, 
gathered to her by sheer attrac- 
tion of nature: and Sophy Norton 
took the place of the necessary 
burden to be carried about on 
the other’s strong shoulders. The 
child was delicate, the governess 
was kind. She nursed her, she 
petted her, she became to her a 
sort of amateur mother. Mrs 
Norton lived in cheap little lodg- 
ings at Brighton to be near her 
little girl, and when she asked the 
governess to come to tea with 
Sophy, she too felt that in her 
way she was exercising kindness 
and patronage, and that Miss 
Trelawny’s care of Sophy was 
compensated by the notice which 
she, a lady of private means, not 
requiring to work for her living, 
took of the governess—so that on 
this foundation of mutual kindness 
they got on in a very pleasant way. 

I will not say that Diana herself 
felt Mrs Norton’s notice to be of 
the elevating character which the 
excellent little woman herself sup- 
posed: but she was lonely, and 
very grateful for kindness of any 
description simply offered. She 
liked the prattle of the two inno- 
cent creatures, the aunt not much 
wiser than the niece; and she 
liked the spectacle of their love, 
which brought sometimes a wist- 
ful look to her own face, and 
sometimes lit her up with smiles, 
for it had its amusing as well as 
its tender aspects. When Diana 
came to her kingdom, it is not to 
be described what awe, and won- 
der, and pride, took possession of 
Mrs Norton’s soul. To think that 
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the governess to whom she had 
condescended should have risen to 
be such a great lady! but yet, at 
the same time, to think that she 
had always appreciated Miss Tre- 
lawny, — always done her best, 
though that was but little, to 
show her appreciation! When old 
Lady Trelawny died, Mrs Norton 
wrote, with much timidity, to 
offer, if Diana would like it, a 
visit of sympathy for one day 
only—for she had her pride, and 
meant nothing but kindness, if 
not perhaps a tremulous expedient 
of love to recall little Sophy to 
the mind of one who now might 
be as good a friend to the little 
girl “as I tried to be to her, my 
dear, in her days of poverty.” 
Diana accepted this not entirely 
unalloyed kindness. She under- 
stood the alloy and forgave it; 
nay, perhaps liked the little bit 
of gold there was all the better 
for that heavenly kind of dross 
mixed with it—the anxious love 
of Sophy which prompted her aunt 
to seek her interest in any prac- 
ticable way. They came to the 
Chase for two days, and stayed 
two months, amusing and refresh- 
ing their hostess in her loneliness 
with their pretty foolish ways. 
They were like two kittens to 
Diana ; their harmless gambols 
gave her pleasure such as sensible 
persons did not always under- 
stand. When she had kept them 
with her all that time, it seemed 
hard to send the two little things 
away again into the seaside lodg- 
ings or small suburban house 
which they contemplated. Diana 
offered them a cottage in her 
park which had been built by 
some other kind Trelawny for a 
poor relation,—a little red house, 
overgrown with climbing roses 
and honeysuckle, set in a little 
clearing of green lawns in the 
heart of the trees. No words 
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could tell Sophy’s delight with 
this pretty nest ; but Mrs Norton 
did all she could to maintain her 
dignity, and to seem to doubt 
and hesitate a little—firstly, as 
to whether she ought to accept 
such a favour from a friend who 
was not a relation, as she said; 
and secondly, as to whether in 
the midst of the trees it might 
be damp. But in a very short 
time both these fears were put 
to flight, and no children were 
ever more happy over the fitting 
up of a doll’s house than those 
two little ladies were over their 
furnishing. And, again, to the 
wonder of her sensible friends, so 
was Diana too. Is not a grown- 
up sister, a young mother, some- 
times excited about the doll’s 
house as well as its lawful pos- 
sessor? Miss Trelawny bought 
little bits of furniture, sought out 
scraps of china, had little brackets 
fitted in the little corners, and 
stands of flowers set out in the 
tiny hall. It was a toy mansion 
for her pets, upon which she ex- 
pended more trouble than on her 
own stately dwelling-place ; though 
what she could see in those two 
silly little women! as Mrs Hun- 
stanton constantly said. 

The Hunstantons were of a 
totally different class. They were 
landed gentry as good as the 
Trelawnys themselves, if not 
quite so rich. They had a house 
in a great grove of trees which, 
except in the heat of summer, was 
not very cheerful, and which was 
supposed not to be wholesome for 
the delicate boy who was their 
eldest hope and the heir. He 
was a pale melancholy individual, 
like neither father nor mother, and 
it was on his account that they 
constantly spent their winters 
abroad. Mr Hunstanton was an 
unsteady man with nerves, who 
had attacks of neuralgia and no- 
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tions, and was fond of meddling, 
people said, with things that did 
not concern him much. He was 
thin to the utmost possible of 
thinness, running about in jerks 
and thinking in jumps, a hasty 
man, not wise but yet lovable, and 
ready to undertake anything for 
anybody. His wife was as unlike 
him in person as in character. 
She was sensible, cool, and indis- 
posed to “mix herself up” with 
other people’s affairs—still hand- 
some though nearly fifty, calm in 
disposition, and somewhat disposed 
to criticism, for which she had 
ample ground in her husband’s 
doings and sayings. They had mar- 
ried late, and had some children 
still in the nursery, and the weakly 
boy of sixteen already mentioned, 
whom it was the chief object of 
their lives to tide over the diffi- 
cult period of youth. For him 
they were always ready to move at 
a moment’s notice, to fly from the 
east winds or from the damp, or 
from the too great heats of summer. 
Climate was one of the few things 
which both of them believed in, 
and their house was full of books 
on the subject, and every new 
place was eagerly caught at and 
inquired about. All along the 
Riviera they had wandered, over 
Italy with all its islands, into 
Spain, to Gibraltar, to Algiers, up 
the Nile—almost as many places 
as there had been winters in the 
delicate boy’s life. Curiosities 
from all of these spots which pos- 
sessed any curiosities filled their 
rooms, and the acquaintances which 
an active-minded man like Mr 
Hunstanton made in these pro- 
longed periods of leisure were 
beyond counting. He had some- 
thing to do with private histories 
all over the world, and had thrust 
his nervous head into more tangled 
webs than could be reckoned. His 
wife, who at first had tried to 


restrain him, had long ago given 
up the attempt as impracticable, 
and only looked on and wondered 
and criticised. 

Such were Diana’s nearest 
neighbours. The Nortons were 
in the park, to be got at at a mo- 
ment’s notice—convenient people 
who could be sent for, who were 
always ready to fill up a corner, 
to do anything that might. be 
agreeable. Sophy sung a little 
pleasantly and prettily, as she did 
everything. Her aunt was ready to 
play quadrilles and waltzes, or the 
simpler kind of accompaniments, 
till midnight at any time. They 
were liked by all the much greater 
people into whose society they 
had been transplanted bodily, and 
whom they delighted in, in return, 
with enthusiasm. The Duchess, 
on the one occasion when she had 
spent three days at the Chase, at 
the time when Diana had been 
thought possible for her most 
noble son, paid special attention 
to Mrs Norton, taking her for the 
resident clergywoman of the place : 
and the distinction was one which 
had never been forgotten. It must 
be added that, by some special 
dispensation of Providence, the 
clergy of the parish were an uncle 
and nephew—one rector, the other 
curate; two black-browed, silent 
men, whose chief use in nature 
seemed to be (besides their duties 
in the parish) to balance these two 
little ladies at Diana’s dinner-table. 
They were both unmarried, and 
Nature seemed to intend that if 
not two couplings at least one 
should result from this singular- 
ly appropriate balance of forces. 
Everybody, however, saw this ex- 
cept the parties concerned, a8 so 
often happens. They did not see it 
atall. The elder Mr Snodgrass un- 
justly stigmatised poor little Mrs 
Nortonasa gossip; and the younger 
one had lost his head, not to speak 
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of his heart, in a vain adoration of 
Diana, who was about as far re- 
moved from him as her namesake 
in the skies. And this taciturn 
young man was the favourite butt 
for Sophy’s simple little wit, which 
was not of a brilliant character 
indeed, but now and then could 
be sharp on a personal peculiar- 
ity. Thus perverse human nature 
balked Providence, as seems not 
unusual on the surface in mortal 
affairs. 

Diana had been reigning for full 
two years when this story begins, 
and for more than one the pair of 
little ladies had been settled in the 
Red House. They had not com- 
plained of the damp during the 
first winter; but now that another 
was about to begin, there was a 
little flutter of talk about Sophy’s 
cough, which had not been lost 
upon Diana. Sophy, there was no 
doubt, had a cough. She had not 
got rid of it last year until the end 
of May, and though it did not seem 
to hurt her, it was enough to dis- 
turb Mrs Norton, and even to at- 
tract Diana’s attention whatever 
she was doing, stopping her in the 
midst of the most interesting con- 
versation. Was it the humid at- 
mosphere under the trees? was it 
the green, too luxuriant growth 
about the Red House? Diana set 
out walking one October morning, 
after many thoughts, to satisfy her- 
self on this point. She was fond 
of the girl in her own person, and 
she was moved by a still deeper 
sympathetic sense of the love of 
the aunt to whom Sophy was 
everything. What would the eco- 
nomy matter, the pretty house 
which they had rent free, or even 
the fine company which Diana felt 
was still more dear to Mrs Nor- 
ton—in comparison with her child’s 
health? Diana went across the 
park, the short cut, not afraid of 
the moisture which shone on the 


grass, in her strong boots and 
serge dress. She was tall and fully 
developed, in the long lines and 
noble curves that became her 
age: no longer a slim girl, but 
mature, in the pride and height of 
life: her step firm and command- 
ing, though iight and swift ; her 
fine head held high, not a stoop 
nor a droop had she; light and 
strong and beautiful, like a tall 
lily among the fragile undergrowth 
of blooms. Sophy was sitting by 
the window, looking out upon the 
park, with a basket of flowers be- 
fore her, and all the flower-vases 
of the house ranged round her; 
the air sweet with mignonette; 
the sunshine coming in over her 
head, and catching the ruddy glim- 
mer in her hair. “ Here is Diana, 
auntie,” she said, getting up to 
run to the door and welcome her 
friend. Mrs Norton was sitting 
with her needlework by the table. 
There was a pucker in her gentle 
little brow, for Sophy had coughed 
three times since breakfast. Some- 
thing would have to be done. “I 
will take my courage in both 
hands, and I will speak to 
Diana,” she said to herself, then 
looked round the pretty room 
and sighed. 

It was a very pretty room. 
Diana had almost furnished it, 
as well as given the house. 
Opposite the window was an old- 
fashioned convex mirror, making 
the prettiest sparkling picture 
of the park with its trees; a 
little old cabinet underneath had 
Mrs Norton’s pet china arranged 
upon it, catching the sunshine: 
the sofa by the fireside was as 
softly luxurious, though it was so 
small, as anything in the Chase. 
“What have we done that she 
should have been so good to us! 
and she will think it ungrateful,” 
Mrs Norton said to herself, drying 
her eyes ; but nothing could be un- 
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grateful which was done with such 
reluctant sorrow. She heard the 
sound of the voices outside, and 
got up from her work tearfully, 
thinking how rash Sophy was with 
her cough to run to the door. “I 
shall never get her to take care— 
here,” she thought. ‘“‘ How nice of 
you to come!” Sophy was saying. 
« Oh, I was just sitting at the win- 
dow, wishing and wishing for you 
—yes, isn’t the mignonette sweet? 
—it is almost the last thing now— 
the flowers are going. Oh, but 
come in, come in—you must not 
stand in the hall; and your boots 
are wet, Diana. You have come 
across the grass.” 

“ Which is not a thing for little 
girls to do,” said Diana, letting 
the long serge skirt drop which 
she had been carrying looped over 
her arm. She was fond of long 
dresses, though they were incon- 
venient, and had to be looped up. 
“T have come to speak to your 
aunt about business, and you may 
run away for a little. Go and see 
if your ribbons are all right for 
this evening: for you are coming 
up to dinner to meet the Hunstan- 
tons and the clergy; and you 
know in that case you are always 
to look your best.” 

“ As if I cared how I look, for 
them /” said Sophy. “But are 
we really, really coming up to- 
night? My white is not quite 
fresh enough if Mrs Hunstanton is 
coming—she is so particular ; and 
my blue is rather shabby ; and you 
don’t like my green. What am I 
towear? There is the grey Jap- 
anese silk you gave me ; or shall I 
put on my pink spotted?” 

“Here is the auntie,” said Di- 
ana. ‘‘Send her away, Mrs Nor- 
ton, for I have something to con- 
sult you about.” 

“Your grey, my love,” said Mrs 
Norton, “with the blue ribbons. 
That is pretty for this season, and 


not so thin. Oh, Diana! I ought 
to have gone to you. I, too, want 
to tell you of something. If you 
should think me ungrateful, or 
that I don’t feel all your kindness 
to the bottom of my heart——” 

“We mean the same thing, 
poor little auntie. That cough 
of Sophy’s——” 

“Then you have noticed it,” 
cried Mrs Norton, turning very 
pale. ‘ You think it very serious 
—as I do! like her mother’s! O 
Diana, my child! Perhaps the 
doctor has said something to you. 
What shall I do? what shall I 
do?” 

“Tt is not the least serious,’ 
said Diana. ‘I spoke to the doc- 
tor, and he laughed.” 

“He laughed!” Mrs Norton 
wavered between relief and offence. 
Then she shook her head. “I 
have no confidence in country doc- 
tors. He would not have laughed 
if—if he had any real experience 
—if—if he knew——” 

“Do not cry,” said Diana. 
“Pray, pray do not cry. I have 
come to propose something to you. 
I want you to go to Italy with the 
Hunstantons.” 

Mrs Norton gave a little shriek. 
“To Italy! Oh, Diana!” Then 
she stopped in the first impulse of 
joy. ‘* You are deceiving me,” she 
said, trembling. ‘‘ You think it a 
great deal more serious than you 
sa Nad 

“JI think you are the silliest 
little woman! and if you make me 
out to have a hundred meanings I 
never thought of, I will not speak 
to you any more. Ask the doctor. 
Ask a dozen doctors if you please. 
But look here—if you are proud 
and hoity-toity, why, then, there 
must be a general dissolution and 
breaking up of friendship; and 
you know, Mrs Norton, it is a 
dreadful thing to break off with 
and alienate a true friend.” 
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“T do, I do! oh, how could you 
ever think it of me, Diana? and 
why do you speak to me so for- 
mally? If we were to go away 
to-morrow and never to come back 
again, do you think that would 
make me less grateful to you? And 
me hoity-toity ! was I ever !—could 
I ever be ?—does any one think it 
possible ?” 

* Do you know what that is?” 
said Diana. “I found it in my 
desk to-day.” 

Mrs Norton looked at the paper 
through her tears. She knew very 
well what it was. Though she 
was not rich, she prided herself 
on having travelled abroad in her 
time, and knowing all about such 
matters. It was a banker's letter 
recommending herself to the corre- 
spondents of the firm—one of those 
documents which make the tra- 
veller’s path easy, and are of more 
use than any passport—as long as 
they hold out. 

“Now,” said Diana, with a 
threatening aspect, “if you make 
any objections or say anything 
disagreeable, I am your landlady, 
and I shallevict you. If you refuse 
to go I shall take your roof off. 
I shall turn out all your furniture ; 
and anybody who pleases may take 
your china. There! the power of 
threatening can no further go. And 
now I must hurry home, for I have 
a great deal to do to-day. Give 
me some of Sophy’s mignonette. 
Tell her she is a little goose, and 
that young Mr Snodgrass prefers 
pink to blue ; and if you were not 
very inexorable and unkind, his 
poor uncle—but of course if you 
will not listen to him, what does 
it matter what I say? Sophy, 
good-bye—I have no time to stay.” 

* But, Diana, Diana!” said Mrs 
Norton, breathless, with the letter 
in her hand, rushing to the door 
after the hasty visitor. 

“T have not another moment— 


there are people waiting : good-bye 
till the evening,” cried Diana, half. 
way across the lawn, with her blue 
gown over her arm. 

*‘She will wet her feet, she will 
catch cold, she will get rheumatism, 
Oh, if she knew what it was to have 
neuralgia like me! But Italy!” 
said Mrs Norton to herself. She 
went back to her little drawing- 
room in a flutter of excitement. 
Italy! It had been the pride of 
her life to have been at Geneva 
once in her early days, and in this 
one expedition she had found a 
parallel to all she had heard of 
wonderful and stupendous since 
then. “I can understand it,” she 
had said, ‘‘ because, when I was at 
Geneva ” With this the great- 
est traveller, and even Mr Hunstan- 
ton himself, had been quelled. But 
now Italy! It took away the 
little lady’s breath. She went in 
and looked at the banker’s letter. 
Surely it would turn into a bit 
of rag again in her hands. It 
could not be real, Italy—and a 
hundred pounds! Mrs Norton 
was dumb. She gasped for breath: 
she had not composure enough to 
call down Sophy, blissfully occu- 
pied in looking up her ribbons, 
and unaware that there was any- 
thing to hear. 

Diana went back with a smile 
on her face. The power of doing 
such things as this is most likely 
sweeter when it is newly acquired 
than when people have possessed 
it all their life. She liked the 
indulgence. To be very rich is 
it not to be in some sort a god 
upon earth, putting right the 
wrongs of fortune, and remedy- 
ing its injustice? It was not 
so always: had she herself been 
ill in the old days, she must have 
borne it, and died in patience 
without hope of relief; and now 
to be able to forestall the first 
possibility of danger to another 
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seemed’ very sweet to her. Yet 
she was not unaware, and the 
recollection made her smile again, 
that there was something absurd 
in the choice of Sophy Norton as 
the recipient of her bounty. There 
was many a consumptive girl in 
the county to whom the help 
would have been invaluable—but 
Sophy was not consumptive or un- 
healthy. She had a cough which 
was no more dangerous than a 
toothache, and which had only 
attracted the notice of her friend 
from the fact of the supposed 
dampness of the little Red House 
in the park. What a curious 
commentary it was on the in- 
equalities of fortune, and the duty 
of the rich to bear the burdens of 
the poor! Mrs Norton was not 
exactly poor: she had enough to 
keep a house comfortably enough, 
therefore it was to her that the 
rent-free cottage naturally fell; 
and Sophy had no more need of 
transportation to a warm climate 
than one of the elm-trees had, 
therefore of course it was Sophy 
who had the means thrust into 
her hand. What a curious trav- 
esty of need and of duty! and 
what could the great lady say for 
herself who was so glad to offer 
this pleasure and favour to her 
semi-dependants? She did nothing 
‘but smile, with an acute sense of 
those difficulties of life which no 
one can explain and scarcely any 
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one overcome. Had Diana known 
the people to whom this favour 
would have been most a favour— 
to whom it might have been life 
and death—probably they would 
have been proud persons who 
would have rebelled at even the 
most delicate help. No man 
can save his brother. Those who 
want help most are those who 
will not accept, who cannot get it, 
whose wants are as far removed 
from the ken of the helpful by 
natural independence or by igno- 
rance as if there were no help- 
givers in the world. Her own 
feelings even were to herself the 
strangest commentary upon her 
sincere desire to be of use to her 
fellow-creatures. This was a joke, 
a piece of self-indulgence, not 
noble neighbourliness, such as it 
was in Diana to do if need were. 
She laughed at herself and her 
banker’s letter, and the little show 
of violence with which she had 
insisted on its acceptance. Who 
could tell how near at hand and 
in what imminent need might be 
the other whom to save Diana 
would have strained every nerve? 
And how blind and poor and 
miserable is human nature, which 
cannot clear up even these initial 
difficulties! She went on sighing 
before the smile had died off her 
face, feeling amid all her power 
and capabilities how limited and 
how poor ! 


CHAPTER III. 


“JT did not think Diana had 
been such a fool,” was the re- 
mark of Mrs Hunstanton, when 
the arrangement was proposed to 
her. She made no objection to 
the joint journey. The invalid 
boy for whom they travelled, and 
in whom all her hopes were con- 
centrated, was on the whole a 


fatiguing companion, dear as he 
was both to father and mother; 
and as Mrs Norton was one of 
the women who are utterly be- 
yond fatigue in the amusement of 
children, there was compensation 
for the risk of being bored by the 
helplessness of the two little wo- 
men. But that Miss Trelawny 
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should carry her “ infatuation” 


about these trifling persons to the 
length of sending them off like an 
anxious mother because the girl had 
a cough, filled her with an angry 
surprise. If she had a cough, what 
had Diana to do with it? She 
had an aunt of her own to look 
after her, and they had, Mrs 
Hunstanton supposed, enough to 
live on, or what business had they 
there at Diana’s table meeting the 
best people in the county? Her 
unaccountable fondness for them 
irritated her friend. What could 
she see in such commonplace per- 
sons? for indeed the mixture of 
amusement and habit and indul- 
gence in Diana’s affection was 
incomprehensible to Mrs Hun- 
stanton, who either was fond of 
people or disliked them, and dis- 
approved of such complications 
of feeling. To tell the truth, 
the Nortons themselves took Di- 
ana’s kindness as proof of a deep 
and absorbing love, and asked each 
other, with a gentle complacency, 
what they had done to make her 
so fond of them. “Not that I 
should wonder at any one being 
fond of you, my darling,” the aunt 
said ; a sentiment which the niece 
echoed warmly, both putting Di- 
ana’s love down to the credit of 
the other. Diana herself smiled 
a little when they talked to her 
of her love. Yes; she supposed 
she was fond of them in a way, 
poor little souls! and she laughed 
at the indignation of Mrs Hun- 
stanton, which was so naive and 
open. It was no harm to that 
good woman, did not take any- 
thing from her, that her friend 
should pet and spoil these little 
women. Still it irritated her; 
and to think of this extravagant 
indulgence of their weaknesses 
angered her almost beyond bear- 
ing. “As for their coming with 
us, they are welcome to come, I 


am sure,” she said, thinking, not 
without a little relief, of Reginald, 
who was “a handful” on a long 
journey. She saw in her mind’s 
eye Mrs Norton devoting herself 
to the boy, petting him —for it 
was her nature to be always pet- 
ting somebody—reading to him, 
finding out endless stores of con- 
undrums and foolish games for his 
amusement; and she was molli- 
fied. It was possible even that, 
though of themselves bores, they 
might be a kind of acquisition on 
the journey; but what Diana 
could mean by it! Mrs Hun- 
stanton shrugged her shoulders, 
and made up her mind that hu- 
man creatures in general were 
more inscrutable than any other 
mystery on the face of the earth. 
She had occasion to learn this 
truth nearer home. There was 
her own husband always dancing 
about on somebody’s _ business, 
meddling with somebody’s affairs. 
No such temptation disturbed her 
mind, She was interested about 
her own people, loved them, and 
would have spent her last sixpence 
and her last hour in serving them. 
But people who did not belong to 
you! What right had you to be 
disturbed and deranged by their 
affairs ? 


Nevertheless, notwithstanding 


Mrs Hunstanton’s objections to the - 


whole business, she took a good 
deal of trouble that evening in en- 
lightening the inexperienced trav- 
ellers, who had a thousand ques- 
tions to ask. 

“When I was at Geneva, there 
was a light kind of challis which I 
wore—a kind of dust-colour—with 
flowers upon it,” said Mrs Norton. 

“Oh, not dust-colour, dear aun- 
tie ; let it be grey,” said Sophy. 

They were all in a flutter of ex- 
pectation and excitement, eager to 
be told if new outfits were neces- 
sary, and a total change of raiment, 
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as if they had been going to India. 
For Mrs Norton, with no rent to 
pay, was rich enough to indulge 
Sophy with several new dresses if 
necessary, and would have liked 
the business. Mrs Hunstanton 
cut them very short. “I hope 
you don’t think you are going to 
eternal summer,” she said. 

“No, indeed—until we get away 
from this sad world altogether, Mrs 
Hunstanton.” 

Sophy had no desire to escape 
from this sad world. She said, 
“But it is much warmer. It is to 
take away my cough; and Regi- 
nald—of course Reginald goes for 
the warm weather?” 

“ Equable, equable. We don’t 
jump up and down the thermom- 
eter as we do at home. And 
the place is very dull. You can’t 
think how dull it is—high houses : 
if you live on the second floor— 
and unless you are rich you must 
live on the second, or even the 


third floor—you can’t even see 


the street. As for a glimmer of 
sunshine, that is past praying for, 
if you happen to be on the wrong 
side. And no society, or next to 
none. The Italians are very ex- 
clusive; and the English — well, 
the less said about the English 
the better,” said Mrs Hunstanton, 
in her serious vein. 

The two little ladies looked at 
each other. Tears sprang to 
Sophy’s eyes, who was the one 
most easily moved. ‘We must 
go now,” she said, “to please 
Diana.” And then, after a pause, 
“Diana is so kind. Perhaps she 
is too kind, auntie. If it had not 
been all settled for us—you know 
there are other places which are 
not dull.” 

“And ungrateful, too!” Mrs 
Hunstanton said to herself; but 
she said nothing more about the 
dulness of Pisa. She gave them 
some small instructions, which 
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restored their cheerfulness; and 
told them when she meant to start. 
And though they were damped, 
their courage rose after the inter- 
view was over. ,“If it was as 
bad as she says, who would wish 
to go there?” said Mrs Norton, 
with unusual shrewdness, ‘They 
are going themselves, so we must 
have some society. Depend upon 
it, dear, Diana would not send you 
if she were not sure it was for your 
good.” 

Sophy, who had no doubt on 
this subject, accepted the assur- 
ance very sweetly ; and Mr Hun- 
stanton, who met them on the 
road, gave them much greater 
encouragement. They had come 
out next day in Diana’s own 
pony -carriage, which neither of 
them had courage to drive, and 
they met him on the road, trudg- 
ing along in his gaiters. “My 
wife would not give you much 
advice,” he said; “you should 
have come to me. Take alpaca 
and that sort of thing, Mrs Norton. 
Don’t you call it alpaca? or 
merino, is it? Not too thin, nor 
yet too thick. You will enjoy it 
very much. None of those blight- 
ing colds we have here, but an 
equable, pleasant temperature. 
You can always go out every day, 
and a little pleasant society always 
at your command, We know 
people everywhere ; and, of course, 
wherever we are, after knowing 
you so intimately as Diana's 
friends, and all that, there will 
be a corner for you.” 

“Sophy,” said Mrs Norton, with 
enthusiasm, when he had passed 
on, “Diana may say what she 
pleases, and I know she is cleverer 
than you and I; but for real un- 
derstanding there is nothing like 
a gentleman! They know how to 
convey information, and they are 
so genuine. Now, ladies are al- 
ways jealous. It must be jealousy. 
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What a different account he gave ! 
Mr Hunstanton is a very nice man, 
and he understands what is due to 
people in our position. It will be 
a great advantage to be near them : 
for whatever Mrs Hunstanton may 
say, of course they must have 
some society. Besides, my love,” 
added Mrs Norton, “the great 
thing is your health. We can 
bear anything if your cough goes.” 

“T think it is better since 
Thursday,” said Sophy. Thursday 
was the day of Diana’s visit, when 
this great step was decided upon. 

**T think so too,” said the aunt. 
*“You know how one’s toothache 
goes away when one knocks at 
the dentist’s door.” 

This was perhaps not a very 
flattering simile: but that Sophy’s 
cough did improve immediately 
was very apparent. Diana from 
the great house looked on at the 
movements in the little one with 
that amused observation which 
Mrs Hunstanton could not under- 
stand. That Sophy’s cough was 
better, that Mrs Norton was no 
longer frightened to expose her 
niece to the cold winds, and even 
bore with equanimity Sophy’s adop- 
tion of the “short cut” across the 
park, which would have alarmed 
both of them a few weeks before, 
and that Mrs Norton herself 
had no neuralgia when she drove 
out and in to Ireton to do the 
shopping which she found inev- 
itable,—all this was very apparent 
to Diana. Mrs Hunstanton, and 
even Miss Trelawny’s maid, re- 
marked these circumstances with 
wrath, and the former hotly de- 
clared it to be utter cynicism 
and disbelief in human nature 
which made Diana laugh, and go 
on petting the little humbugs 
as much as ever. Is there al- 
ways perhaps a little cynicism 
mingled with the toleration of 
the larger nature? Diana pro- 


tested against it warmly, and felt 
herself injured by the imputation, 
She did not expect so much as the 
others did. It pleased herself to 
be kind and liberal to them. She 
did not want gratitude. Thus 
one part of the world will argue 
for ever, while another part re 
ceives the favours given and feels 
itself relieved from obligation 
by that very argument; and a 
third, incapable either of the gen- 
erosity or the ingratitude, stands 
by and grows wroth and criti- 
cises. After all, it is the givers 
who have the best of it, though 
they have all the loss and the 
largest share of the pain,—which 
is a paradox, as most things that 
concern this paradoxical human 
nature must be. 

The travellers went away, and 
Diana was left alone. Even in the 
heyday of health and life this is 
seldom desirable. She was alone 
in the world. So fortunate, so 
happy, so capable a woman, with 
“everything that heart could de- 
sire,” did her prosperity, her 
wealth and power, and beautiful 
surroundings do much for her! 
I think they did ameliorate her 
lot to an almost incalculable ex- 
tent. Shut up in a limited space, 
in sordid circumstances, poor, with 
nothing to occupy her active fac- 
ulties, she would have been like 
a caged lion. But she had abund- 
ance to do— occupations import- 
ant and valuable and necessary, 
not the things done for the mere 
sake of occupation which are the 
lot of so many women, and indeed 
also of many men. The work of 
the estate, taken up for the first 
time for many generations with 
genuine enthusiasm, exercised all 
her powers; and as she had the 
advantage over most reformers of 
being able actually to execute a 
great many of the reforms she had 
planned, her work kept her going 
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as perhaps no other work could 
have done. A reforming despot, 
eager to set everything right, and 
really able in many cases to enact 
the part of Providence, redress 
wrongs, and do poetic justice 
among men,—what position could 
be more sustaining and encour- 
aging to a vigorous and fanciful 
soul? Diana’s “work” occupied 
her like a profession. She was 
rich, for what use but the good of 
others? The most extravagant 
expenditure possible to herself 
personally, she thought, could not 
amount to half of her income— 
though she loved to have beautiful 
things about her, and to spend 
liberally with the generous habit 
of her nature. She never meant 
to marry, she never meant to 
save. The next Trelawny who 
should succeed her would find an 
unencumbered estate and an im- 
proved one, please God, but hoards 
of money none. This was the in- 
tention of her life. You may 
believe, if you please, that some 
disgust of youth with the ordinary 
arrangements of humanity, some 
horror of false love, or unfor- 
gotten outrage of the heart, was 
at the bottom of the system upon 
which she had formed her future 
existence. But whatever this was, 
she had surmounted the pain of it, 
and her imagination had been 
caught by that ideal of the virgin 
princess, which has something cap- 
tivating in it, though it is rarely 
recognised by the world. Then 
she had herself been poor, and 
knew how to give succour and 
who needed it. 

But she kept the family lawyers 
of the Trelawny house, I allow, 
in a state of fever and exaspera- 
tion very prejudicial to the health 
of these respectable gentlemen. 
They thought her mad, no less, 
when she proposed to them to 
give large slices of her income 
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to this one and the other — 
not “the poor,” in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Subscriptions 
to hospitals, to orphanages, to 
charities in general, that they un- 
derstood ; but a civil list of pen- 
sions like the Queen’s—sometimes 
more liberal than her Majesty is 
permitted to give! ‘The young 
woman is mad!” said Mr Seign 
and Mr Cachet. But it was in 
favour of Diana’s sanity that 
she had her dresses from Paris, 
and drove a beautiful pair of 
horses, and bought pictures, and 
saw a great deal of society. Her 
conservatories were the pride of 
the county ; her head gardener a 
man of such erudition that profes- 
sors quailed before him. This did 
not look like insanity ; neither did 
the great Christmas party which 
gathered in the Chase, when Mr 
Cachet was.one of the guests, and 
was forced to acknowledge that 
things had not been carried on 
with anything like so much splen- 
dour in old Sir John’s time. She 
was not a hermit nor an anchorite 
nor a monomaniac. As for her 
resolution not to marry, of course 
that meant solely that she had 
not yet been addressed by the 
right man ; and when he appeared, 
no doubt he would make short 
work with the civil list. This 
calmed the tone of Messrs Seign & 
Cachet’s remonstrances. They pro- 
tested on principle against any 
new “eccentricity” of the femi- 
nine Squire of Trelawny ; but they 
trusted in time and the chapter of 
accidents, and Diana’s beauty and 
her youth—for naturally when she 
has a large property, however it 
may be under other circumstances, 
a woman of thirty has by no means 
ceased to be young. 

Thus Diana occupied herself 
through the dulness of the win- 
ter; but when spring began to 
thrill nature with its first touches 
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through the gloom her energy 
flagged. There was no one with 
her. Were I to say that these 
two silly little women in the Red 
House had been “company” for 
Diana it would be folly; and yet 
she missed them and their chatter 
and their soft voices. How much 
domestic comfort there is in pleas- 
ant looks and smiles and soft 
tones, even when unaccompanied 
by high qualities! They had gone 
away without thinking much of her 
who was so much their superior, 
accepting her favours with light 
hearts, but quite easy in the 
thought that Diana liked to give. 
And she, foolish, bigger, nobler 
creature, missed them! How ab- 
surd it was, yet true! And she 
missed also the Hunstantons, 


her nearest neighbours, and her 
strength of winter flagged; and 
all those imaginations to which 
“in spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns” awoke in Diana’s 


mind —not to thoughts of love, 
but to those unnamed and un- 
namable disturbances, longings 
for something other than what we 
possess, which are not confined to 
youth alone. “ Folk are longen to 
gon on pilgrimages,”—old charac- 
teristic of human nature never 
changed! Diana got up one morn- 
ing with a sudden thought in her 
mind. She, who for these last two 
years had been helping all sorts 
of people to all sorts of pleasure, 
she had never been anywhere her- 
self, except in the last months of 
old Lady Trelawny’s life, when she 
went to Cannes with her in an 
invalid pursuit of the warmth and 
sunshine. She made up her mind 
all at once to go to Italy too. 

I don’t know whether it’ was 
fortunate or unfortunate for her, 
but it was the fact, that her first 
rapid glance round all her horizon 
to try to remember if she knew 
any one who would like to be 
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taken there with her—came to 
nothing. If she chose to go she 
must make up her mind to go for 
herself. Well, she said after an 
interval, why not go for myself{ 
There was nothing unlawful in it, 
no more than in getting dresses 
from Paris, which she did with- 
out hesitation. Therefore, accord- 
ingly, with her usual rapidity, 
having placed everything on a 
safe footing that none of her 
enterprises might be arrested, 
Diana set off. She sent no warn- 
ing letters before her. Perhaps 
this was rash: but it was not as 
if she expected any special warmth 
of welcome. She knew exactly 
how she would be received by all 
her friends,—how Sophy and her 
aunt would flutter about her; how 
Mrs Hunstanton would raise her 
eyebrows, and proceed to imme- 
diate but probably silent specula- 
tions as to what had brought her; 
how Mr Hunstanton would claim 
her interest in the histories of 
all his friends; even how sickly 
Reginald would inspect her to see 
what she had brought him. All 
this Diana knew beforehand. She 
went rapidly across the sea and 
land on the last wild days of 
March, and found herself whirled 
through the Tuscan plain among 
the almond-trees in the beginning 
of April. What a flush there was 
everywhere about of those almond- 
trees, useful and meant for fruiting, 
not kept merely to be the earli- 
est ornaments of the garden, like 
ours! She seemed to be wandering 
through the backgrounds of all the 
Italian pictures she knew, seeing 
the soft evening light strike upon 
the little cones of hills, the old 
castles and convents. Was this 
the Val d’Arno, the country of 
dreams, and were these the 
Apennines? There was a vague 
elation, a sense of wondering joy- 
ous unreality, in the very names. 
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The Hunstantons “knew them- 
selves” in all these places which 
are frequented by invalids, and 
knew where to go. They were 
established in an old palace on the 
sunny side of the river. There they 
had saved wood and kept them- 
selves warm all the winter, and 
now began to talk of the risks of 
too much heat and the necessity 
of closing the persianis. Reginald 
was better, and as for Sophy’s 
cough no one had heard it since 
she left England. It had been 
cured too soon; but only Mrs 
Hunstanton recollected this fact, 
or ever had mentioned it. The 
Hunstantons had the second floor 
of the palace, being economical 
people ; the Nortons had a little 
appartemento above. They lived 
separately, yet together; and 


Reginald had been so much hap- 
pier with the Nortons to fall back 
upon, to find out conundrums for 
him, and play games with him, 
and fill up his idle moments, that 


his mother had forgotten all her 
objections to her fellow-travellers. 
Reginald was her very dear son, 
but he was not an interesting 
boy. Sometimes even fathers and 
mothers are conscious of this fact, 
but kind little Mrs Norton was 
quite unconscious of it. “I do 
really believe that Diana, who 
thinks of everything, saw what an 
advantage it would be for Regi- 
nald, and that she sent them for 
that, as much as for Sophy’s ridic- 
ulous little pretence of a cough,” 
Mrs Hunstanton had been saying 
on the very evening of Diana’s ar- 
rival. This was when she and her 
husband were alone after dinner 
on one of their “ off-nights.” On 
alternate evenings they held small 
receptions,— little gossiping friend- 
ly parties which were not parties, 
and to which the English — of 
whom this lady had said that the 
less said of them the better—con- 
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stantly came. One stranger only 
interfered on this evening with 
the conjugal ¢éte-d-téte. He was 
an Italian—a Florentine—of the 
great house of the, Pandolfini, but 
not a wealthy scion of the race. 

“Yes; Sophy is an unselfish little 
thing. I always told you so. She 
likes to be of use.” 

“I observe,” said Pandolfini, 
who bore the title of Cavaliere, 
but was invariably addressed, ac- 
cording to Italian use and wont, 
by his Christian name. He spoke 
good but formal English, avoiding 
the contractions with which we 
break the solemnity of our speech. 
“T observe that it is the epithet 
for the young lady — unselfish. 
All the English say so. Is there 
not, then, another epithet which 
will mean something more large, 
more fine ?” 

“What could be finer than un- 
selfishness?” said Mrs Hunstan- 
ton, raising her eyebrows. “ Mind, 
I don’t apply it as so many peo- 
ple do; and I was not talking of 
Sophy, whose chief claim is that 
she is young and pretty, but of 
her aunt: or rather, indeed, of 
Diana.” 

“Ah, Diana!” said her hus- 
band ; “that is a different thing 
altogether.” 

“ And who, then, is Diana?” 
said Pandolfini, smiling. He had 
heard the name a great many 
times ; but that any one should be 
ignorant who Diana was seemed 
so unlikely to the little party, 
that the Italian, though a con- 
stant visitor, knew nothing of her 
but her name. 

“Oh, Diana! Why, you know 
she Who is that, my dear, 
at the door? We don’t expect 
any one, do we, to-night ?” 

“JT don’t expect any one—un- 
less you have forgotten what night 
it was, as I’ve known you to do, 
and asked somebody——” 
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“Why, why!” said Mr Hun- 
stanton— ‘God bless me! listen: 
if I did not know she was safe in 
England I should say that voice 

My dear !—why, it is! 
Diana, her very self,!” 

The Italian stood behind backs, 
smiling and looking on. The room 
was large and but partially lighted, 
with frescoes on the walls shining 
out here and there where there was 
light enough to see them. He saw 
a lady come in against one of these 
illuminated bits of wall, relieved 
against a mass of dark - crimson 
drapery, holding out her hands. 
She was in black, with a lace 
veil wound about her head. The 
smile faded off his face as he stood 
and gazed. He had been thinking 
of Sophy’s type of English woman- 
kind, which was what he had seen 
most, with that same amused, in- 
dulgent, kind semi-contempt which 
had been in Diana’s mind. But 


here he was stopped suddenly short. 


The beautiful face which met his 
look without being aware of it was 
pale, partly by nature, partly by 
fatigue. Her hair was dark, shin- 
ing with a soft gloss, yet ruffled 
over her forehead by a tendency 
to curl which had often disturbed 
Diana: her eyes of that lustrous 
and dewy grey which is so rare: 
her face as perfect in its some- 
what long oval as if it had been 
painted by Luini, but not weak 
as Luini’s faces sometimes are. 
She stood smiling, putting out her 
hands, which looked like snow 
through the cloud of drooping 
lace. “ Yes, it is Diana—the last 
person in the world you expected 
to see!” she said. 

Pandolfini felt the words echo 
down to the very bottom of his 
heart. Surely the very last per- 
son in the world he had expected 
to see,—such a woman as he had 
been looking for all his life! For- 
tunately he was in the shade, and 
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she was occupied with her friends 
and the welcome they gave; and 
though she saw there was a stran- 
ger present, could not see, and 
therefore could not be offended by, 
his gaze. And an Italian can gaze 
at a woman without impertinence 
as aman of no other nation can. 
If she is beautiful, is it not the 
homage he owes her? and if she is 
not beautiful, it is kind to make 
her think so—to give the admi- 
ration due to her sex, if not to 
her. Presently, however, he awoke 
to the recollection that English 
susceptibilities were sometimes 
shocked by this simple homage. 
He did not go away as an English- 
man would have done, but he went 
to one of the distant windows, and, 
half hidden in the curtains, looked 
on still while they put her in a 
chair, discharging volleys of ques- 
tions—while they offered her every- 
thing, dinner, tea, wine, all thata 
traveller might be supposed to re- 
quire, and she replied with soft 
laughter and explanations, declar- 
ing herself fully refreshed and rest- 
ed. Then there was a flutter and 
a rush, and the two little ladies 
from the third floor came rushing 
in, called by Reginald, and blotted 
out the beautiful new-comer with 
their embracings. When the party 
remembered him at last, and 
breught him out of the shadow 
and presented him to the stranger, 
Pandolfini, much against his will, 
had to go away. Not even his 
Italian simplicity was proof against 
the little chill that came over the 
English group as he was brought 
(of course by good Mr Hunstan- 
ton’s officious kindness) into the 
midst of it. ‘I must not disturb 
the happiness of the re-seeing,” he 
said in his formal English, care- 
fully pronouncing every syllable. 
Sophy had been sent by her aunt 
to fetch something as he got his 
hat in the anteroom, and lingered 
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a moment in the great gloomy 
staircase, lighted only by the lit- 
tle coiled taper she carried, and by 
the lamp of the servant who stood 
ready to show him the way down 
that dark cavern of stairs, It 
made a curious picture,—the light 
all centring in Sophy’s whiteness, 
her muslin dress, and the flower 
face that bloomed over it in all the 
English glory of complexion. She 
lingered to say good-night to him, 
putting out her soft little hand. 
“You are happy to-night?” he 
said, looking at her with that kind 
smile. ‘‘ How can I help it?” cried 
Sophy, but with a curious wistful 
look in her eyes; “ Diana has 
come.” Then she ran with a thrill 
and vibration of light and bright- 
ness up into the dark, carrying 
her taper, and he more heavily 
went down to the night and the 
outside world. 

Diana has come! He kept 
saying it to himself all the way 
back to his lodging, trying to 


harden the soft syllables in the 
English way—then melting, soft- 
ening over them, taking them back 


to his own tongue. The moon 
was large in the sky, stooping out 
of the blue, wondering at him— 
she, too, who was Diana. He 
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laughed to himself softly, and then 
—strange !|—felt his eyes full of 
tears. Why, in the name of every 
sylvan goddess {—because an Eng- 
lish lady whom he bad never seen 
before had suddenly appeared in the 
big, dim, painted room, where her 
country-people were staying—the 
most natural of incidents. What 
could he do but laugh at himself 
thus suddenly startled into—sen- 
timent. Yes, that was the word— 
a foolish word, meaning a foolish 
thing. But why that filling of the 
eyes} Hewas an Anglo-maniac, and 
it vexed him to feel how southern he 
was, how unrestrained, overcome in 
that foolish Italian way by feeling. 
An Englishman would not have 
been capable of these absurd tears. 
And as he pursued his way in the 
moonlight all the length of the 
Lung’ Arno the bells began to 
strike their prolonged Italian 
twenty-two hours, for it was ten 
o’clock : and every chime all over 
the city (for need I say every clock 
was a little behind its brother 4), 
prolonging the twenty-two into 
half a hundred, struck out the 
same sound that was in his heart: 
Di—ana — Diana— Diana! She 
had come—she whom no one had 
heard of till to-day. 








MARBOT, 


To the reader of military his- 
tory the reflection may often have 
occurred, why it is that the mili- 
tary events of the First Empire 
continue to command a more vivid 
interest than the military opera- 
tions of more modern times, which 
yet were on a vastly larger scale, 
and which in some respects had 
much greater consequences. No 
victory achieved by Napoleon can 
compare, in respect of magnitude 


of the figures to be quoted, with 


Gravelotte or Sedan. The famous 
capture of Mack’s army at Ulm 
was a small affair in comparison 
with the capitulation of Metz. 
And yet the less recent, and in 
some respects less momentous 
events, possess a greater degree 
of fascination for almost every 
reader. One reason for this is 
perhaps to be found in the fact 
that, large although were the 
figures dealt with in the Franco- 
German war, crushing although 
were the successive defeats of the 
French army, nevertheless the 
Germans did not occupy more 
than a part of the whole French 
soil ; whereas Napoleon practically 
overran the whole of Europe, and 
entirely recast its political condi- 
tion. Further, while we must all 
admire the military genius which 
ruled the great events of 1870-71, 
yet the principal agent in them 
was, after all, only the staff officer 
of the nominal commander-in-chief, 
by whom his personality was in a 
great measure shrouded at the 
time, although it is now more 
clearly recognised. Again, it can 
hardly be said that the great 
strategist took an active part in 
the actual fighting: we picture 


him as the calm impassive ma- 
chine, whose far-seeing and relent- 
less prescience penetrates and con- 
founds all the plans of his enemy, 
but his personal influence as the 
general immediately leading the 
troops was not exerted. On the 
other hand, the generals who were 
actually engaged in command of 
army-corps and divisions were for 
the most part elderly men, whose 
names at the outbreak of the war 
were unknown outside their own 
country, and who, from that ab- 
sence of vanity and the high 
public spirit and sense of duty 
which in the German army tend 
to merge the man in the system, 
have not been much heard of 
since. Nor, indeed, was much 
left to the individual volition of 
any subordinate general: he was 
always acting under the immediate 
command of higher authority ; the 
general direction given him was 
to press the enemy wherever he 
found him. Beyond such limited 
variations on that theme as it 
might be possible for him to exe- 
cute, there was not much room 
left for the display of special 
genius, however great might be 
the scope afforded for the exercise 
of courage in leading his men. 

On the other hand, although 
Napoleon never achieved a victory 
like Sedan, or a capitulation like 
that of Metz, his personal influence 
was felt at every point throughout 
the army, and extended far beyond 
the military sphere of operations ; 
while the French Marshals, al- 
though none of them attained to 
the first rank as commanders, had 
almost all at one time or another 
important independent commands, 
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and their term of active employ- 
ment extended in the case of most 
of them over the whole of the 
great war—nearly a quarter of a 
century. Lastly, while the French 
histories and memoirs of that 
eventful period are, many of them, 
conspicuous for literary skill, the 
Franco-German War has so far 
been unfortunate in its chroniclers. 
The official account of that war, 
although it will be of the utmost 
use to the historian hereafter, is 
very hard reading; the recently 
published memoirs of Von Moltke 
on the same subject is also a very 
dry work: it may be added that 
its intrinsic merits for the English 
reader have been much lessened 
by the indifferent character of the 
translation. 

Of the many fascinating books 
which have been written about 
the Napoleonic wars, no more in- 
teresting one has ever been written 
than the one which has just ap- 
peared, the ‘Mémoires du Général 
Baron de Marbot,’ in three large 
volumes which do not contain a 
dull paragraph. They chronicle 
the life of a soldier who was en- 
gaged in almost as many of those 
wars as was possible for one man 
to take a part in; they give us 
also a more particular and vivid 
account of the famous generals 
under whom he served than has 
ever before been available. 

Marbot was born in 1782, and 
was therefore a child at the out- 
break of the French Revolution. 
His father, also a soldier, although 
belonging to the aristocracy had 
thrown himself into the movement, 
and so had maintained his position 
and rose quickly to high command 
in the Republican army. Admis- 
sion to that army in any rank 
could, at this time, only be ob- 
tained as a private soldier, and in 
1799 young Marbot, then a mere 
boy, enlisted in the lst Regiment 
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of Hussars, a corps which had be- 
longed to the old royalist army 
of France, and was then serv- 
ing in Italy, in the division of 
which Marbot’s father was about 
to take the command. Napoleon’s 
wonderful campaign of 1796-97 
had already made him the fore- 
most Frenchman of the day. He 
was at this time on his return 
from the expedition to Egypt; 
and the Marbots, father and son, 
travelling to Italy, met, at Lyons, 
Napoleon on his way to Paris, and 
Marbot gives an interesting ac- 
count of the interview. Napoleon 
was already contemplating the 
coup d’état shortly to be carried 
through which brought him to 
the head of the state, and tried 
hard to attach Marbot pére to 
his party, but the latter was too 
staunch a Republican to be won 
over. 

Whilst still a recruit, young 
Marbot fights a duel with one of 
the leading bullies of the regiment, 
which recalls a similar episode in 
the well-known ‘Le Conscrit’ of 
Erckmann-Chatrian ; and in a few 
weeks obtains promotion to ser- 
geant for gallantry in leading a 
detachment of his regiment in a 
reconnaissance. The officer in 
command, professing to be taken 
ill, stopped behind on the way, 
leaving the detachment to go on 
without him. The men of the 
detachment, who were all Alsa- 
tians knowing neither French nor 
Italian, unanimously voted Marbot, 
who was the scholar of the party, 
to the command of the enterprise, 
which resulted in the capture of a 
considerable party of the enemy’s 
outlying pickets and the gain of 
valuable information about the 
position of their main body; and 
on the return of the detachment 
young Marbot, then barely seven- 
teen, was promoted to sergeant on 
the spot, while the officer who had 

0 
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stopped behind was broke for cow- 
ardice. A few weeks later, during 
an engagement with the enemy, a 
detachment of the regiment with 
which he was serving attacked and 
carried off a battery of Austrian 
artillery in a very dashing way, 
and the general in command an- 
nounced his intention of conferring 
on it three sabres of honour and a 
sub-lieutenancy. Three out of the 
five non-commissioned officers had 
been killed; there remained only 
Marbot and another, and the pro- 
motion was given to him. He was 
thereon attached to the staff of 
his father, who commanded three 
divisions of the army which, under 
Masséna, was shortly afterwards 
cut off from France, and sustained 
the famous siege of Genoa. A 
short but most interesting account 
is given of this famous siege, dur- 
ing which famine and the atten- 
dant typhus made terrible ravages 
in the French army, which was 
reduced, when capitulation was at 
last forced upon Masséna from ab- 
solute failure of food, from 17,000 
to less than 4000 men. The losses 
of the unfortunate people of Genoa 
were vastly greater. We are ac- 
customed to associate the idea of 
the French soldier with great gal- 
lantry and dash in attack, but 
want of stability in defence. But 
it would be impossible for any 
troops to surpass the heroism of 
the French under Masséna in this 
memorable siege, and indeed the 
history of the whole war abounds 
in instances of the tenacity of the 
French troops under disaster, their 
gallantry in the defence of fortified 
places, their capacity when led 
well to come up to time again 
and again after defeat,—qualities 
of which the raw conscripts who 
under Chanzy in the late war 
made such a gallant stand, furnish 
another conspicuous illustration. 


The elder Marbot died during 


the siege of Genoa from a wound 
received in the early part of it; 
almost all his staff officers were 
killed or died of typhus. Masséna, 
who also had lost the greater part 
of his staff officers, took over young 
Marbot as an aide-de-camp; and 
when at the capitulation he ob- 
tained a safe-conduct for two staff 
officers to communicate with Na- 
poleon, who, having just accom- 
plished his celebrated march over 
the Alps, was executing the move- 
ments which led up to the battle 
of Marengo, he selected Marbot to 
be one of the two. After de 
scribing his journey through the 
Austrian lines, Marbot says : “ Na- 
poleon spoke to me with interest 
of the loss which I had just ex- 
perienced, and promised to behave 
like a father to me if I conducted 
myself well, and he has kept his 
word. He was never tired of ask- 
ing us about what had happened 
in Genoa, as well as about the 
strength and the movements of 
the Austrian corps which we had 
passed through to reach him at 
Milan. He kept us about him, 
and mounted us from his own 
stables, for we had travelled on 
post-mules.” The two aides-de- 
camp were thus employed on the 
First Consul’s staff at the battle 
of Marengo ; and at one point of 
the battle, just as Marbot had re- 
turned from carrying an order to 
another part of the field, “ notic- 
ing that the horse I was riding 
had been slightly wounded in the 
thigh, the First Consul took me by 
the ear and said, laughing, ‘ Did I 
lend you my horses to bring them 
into this mess?’” Marbot adds: 
“The Commandant Graziani hav- 
ing died in 1812, I am the only 
officer who took part in the siege 
of Genoa as well as in the battle 
of Marengo.” 

Returning to Paris after the 
war, Marbot was appointed extra 
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aide-de-camp to Bernadotte, who 
had been a friend of his father, 
and who was then commanding 
the Army of the West at Rennes. 
Bernadotte’s personal staff con- 
sisted of eleven aides-de-camp, all 
of whom were either killed or at- 
tained to distinction afterwards. 
At that time the Republican gen- 
erals in independent command 
lived in the most sumptuous way, 
and had apparently as many staff 
officers as they pleased. The num- 
ber of horses belonging to Berna- 
dotte and his staff amounted to 
more than eighty, which it was 
the particular duty of the extra 
aide-de-camp to take charge of. 
On Napoleon attaining to the 
chief power, he brought this, as 
every other part of the admin- 
istrative system, civil as well as 
military, under strict rule. 

From this peaceful but disagree- 
able occupation of stud-groom to 
Bernadotte, Marbot was called 
away to regimental duty on ap- 
pointment as sub-lieutenant in the 
25th Chasseurs, which formed part 
of the army sent to overawe Por- 
tugal, in political communication 
with the Spanish Government. 
The two countries being then at 
peace, the French army marching 
through Spain met with a very 
friendly reception, and this por- 
tion of Marbot’s service was suffi- 
ciently pleasing. His first expe- 
rience of that country was thus 
vastly different from what followed 
in later years, while the knowledge 
he then obtained of Spain proved 
afterwards very serviceable. He 
returned with the rest of the 
troops to France in 1802, and was 
quartered with his regiment for 
some time at Toulouse. The fol- 
lowing amusing story belongs to 
this period of his career :— 

“One of our captains, a very fine 
fellow, would have been one of the 
handsomest men in the army if his 
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calves had been in harmony with the 
rest of his body; but his legs were 
like broomsticks, which was icu- 
larly uncomely with the tight panta- 
loons then worn by the Chasseurs. 
To remedy this defect, Captain B. had 
a pair of are made in the form of 
calves, which completed his fine figure. 
The regulations required that the 
officers’ chargers should have their 
tails long, like those of the men. 
Our colonel, M. Moreau, was always 
splendidly mounted, but all his horses 
had docked tails ; and as he was afraid 
that General Bourcier, a strict ob- 
server of regulations, would find fault 
with him for setting a bad example to 
his officers, he had attached for the 
inspection false tails to all his horses, 
so well fitted that without knowin 

it you would never have cappea 
they were not real ones. The general, 
at the inspection, knocked the regi- 
ment about a good deal, with the 
result that Captain B.’s calves worked 
round to his shins, and the horse-hair 
tail of the colonel’s ¢ r got de- 
tached from the stump, and was hang- 
ing by the string, above which the 
real docked tail spread out like a 
turkey-cock.” 


Young Marbot seeing these ab- 
surd figures in front of him when 
the regiment was pulled up at the 
end of the inspection, could not 
restrain “un fou rire des plus 
éclatants” just in front of the 
inspector-general, and was ordered 
into close arrest. But the other 
officers were similarly affected in 
turn by the spectacle; and when, 
later in the day, the general was 
told of the reason of the outbreak, 
he was equally amused, and Mar- 
bot’s arrest was removed. 

Shortly after this Marbot left 
his regiment temporarily to join a 
cavalry school at Versailles, and 
while there a happy thought 
seized him, and on the strength of 
obligations which Augereau was un- 
der to his father, he wrote to the 
former asking to bé appointed to 
his staff. His mother charged her- 
self with the letter to the general, 
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who received the widow of his old 
friend with the greatest kind- 
ness, drove off straightway to the 
Minister of War, “and that very 
evening brought my mother my 
warrant of aide-de-camp,”—an ap- 
pointment which Marbot held for 
some years, seeing in that capacity 
an immense amount of service. 
Augereau has been generally held 
to be a swaggering, overbearing 
soldier of the type which the Rev- 
olution produced so abundantly ; 
but, says Marbot, “this is a mis- 
take ; for although he had passed 
a tempestuous youth, and had 
made many mistakes, he was 
amiable, well-mannered, warm- 
hearted, and I declare that of the 
five marshals with whom I have 
served, it was incontestably he 
who mitigated most the evils of 
war, who was the best affected to 
the people of the country, and 
who treated his staff most kindly, 
living with them like a father in 
the midst of his children.” Mar- 
bot gives a very interesting biog- 
raphy of his general, whose career 
was certainly among the most re- 
markable of that period of ups 
and downs. Born in 1757, Aug- 
ereau served for some years as a 
private soldier in a regiment of 
carabineers, attaining great repu- 
tation as a swordsman and duellist. 
One of his encounters was espe- 
cially remarkable. ‘‘ According to 
a most absurd custom, there existed 
an inveterate hatred between differ- 
ent regiments, the cause of which, 
dating long backwards, was not 
even known, but which, handed 
down from age to age, led to duels 
taking place every time that these 
corps met each other. Thus the 
gendarmes of Lunéville and the 
carabineers had been at war for 
more than half a century, not- 
withstanding that they had never 
met each other during the whole of 
that time. At last, at the begin- 
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ning of the reign of Louis XVI, 
they met at the camp of Com. 
piégne,” when duels at once broke 
out. To put a stop to this, it was 
determined to settle the dispute by 
a single combat between two cham- 
pions chosen from the respective 
regiments. The choice of the cara- 
bineers fell on Augereau—or, to be 
more exact, Augereau insisted on 
taking the place of the man on 
whom the lot fell, because the 
latter was married. His antag- 
onist was a notorious bully, and 
on the ground asked Augereau 
whether he preferred to be buried 
in the town or in the country. 
The latter fate befell himself, as 
Augereau ran him through, a re- 
sult of which no public notice was 
taken by the authorities. But all 
Augereau’s encounters had not so 
easy an issue, for shortly after this 
he killed, in an improvised duel, an 
officer who had drawn upon him 
and struck him with his sword; and 
to escape the death which would 
have been the certain penalty for 
this offence, he fled the country, 
and eventually finding his way to 
the Crimea, took service in the 
Russian army. After some years 
he deserted from Russia, and en- 
listed in the Prussian army. This 
in the days of Frederick was prac- 
tically slavery for life, escape from 
which was almost impossible for a 
single soldier, it being Frederick’s 
method to turn the whole country 
on a deserter, and so take him dead 
or alive. To avoid this fate, Au- 
gereau organised a band of French- 
men, like himself serving in the 
Prussian army, which deserted in 
a body, and fought their way across 
country into Saxony, then an in- 
dependent kingdom. There he 
supported himself by dancing and 
fencing lessons, until able to return 
to France by the amnesty pub- 
lished on the birth of the Dauphin, 
when he was readmitted into the 
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carabineers. After a time he was 
attached with a body of instructors 
for service in the Neapolitan army. 
While at Naples he made a secret 
marriage with the daughter of a 
Greek merchant there, and escaped 
with her to Lisbon, where, on the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, 
he was arrested and placed in the 
prison of the Inquisition, appar- 
ently for no other fault than that 
of being a Frenchman. He owed 
his liberation to the same circum- 
stance ; for his wife appealing to 
the captain of a French ship in the 
harbour, the latter demanded the 
release of the prisoner in such high 
terms that the demand was granted, 
and Augereau returned in the ship 
to France with his wife. He was 
now thirty-five, without having 
risen beyond the non-commissioned 
grade, but his turn of fortune had 
come: he was promoted in the 
first instance to captain in the 
new army, and, rising rapidly in 
the earlier wars of the Revolution, 
was one of Napoleon’s most distin- 
guished generals in the famous 
campaigns of 1796-97. Marbot 
says that Augereau was extremely 
generous, especially to his brother 
officers and old friends; and that 
although he drew a large salary, 
unlike most members of Napoleon’s 
military aristocracy he died a poor 
man. 

When the war of 1805 with 
Austria broke out, the Seventh 
Corps under Augereau formed the 
left wing of the Grand Army 
which had for some years been 
threatening the invasion of Eng- 
land, and which was now trans- 
ferred to Germany, the Seventh 
Corps forming the right flank. 
Augereau held a detached com- 
mand in the Black Forest and 
valley of the Upper Danube, and 
his corps executed the successful 
operations which led to the capit- 
ulation of the army under the 
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Austrian General Jellachitz. It 
was thus at too great a distance 
from the mass of the Grand Army 
to be brought up in time to share 
in the crowning” victory of Auster- 
litz ; but Marbot, being deputed by 
his general to carry to Napoleon 
the colours and other trophies 
taken from the Austrians, reached 
the Imperial headquarters before 
that battle, in which he served on 
Napoleon’s personal staff. He 
here describes an incident which 
took place before the battle, in- 
teresting as illustrating the com- 
bination of severity and indisci- 
pline presented by WNapoleon’s 
method of administration, which 
he entitles, “ The danger of telling 
a good-natured lie.” 


“The Emperor was accustomed to 
treat his officers with kindness, but 
there was one point on which he was 
perhaps too severe: he held colonels 
responsible for keeping a great num- 
ber of men in the ranks of their regi- 
ments, and as this is precisely what it 
is most difficult to do in campaigning, 
it was a point about which the Em- 
peror was most deceived. The com- 
manders of regiments were so afraid 
of displeasing him, that they exposed 
themselves to the liability of having 
to fight against a number of the ene- 
my disproportionate to the strength 
of their troops, rather than admit 
that illness, fatigue, and the necessity 
of procuring for themselves means of 
living had compelled a great many of 
the soldiers to lag in the rear. Thus 
Napoleon, in spite of his power, never 
knew exactly the number of comba- 
tants at his disposal on the day of 
battle.” 


Thus, he goes on to say, on the 
day before Austerlitz, Napoleon, 
while riding round the position, 
noticed the chasseurs 4 cheval of 
his guard, a pet regiment, on the 
move. Very quick at making out 
the strength of any force, he not- 
iced the weakness of this regiment, 
and taking a note-book out of his 
pocket, he sent for the colonel of 
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the regiment, and said to him in 
a stern manner that his regiment 
was entered in his notes as having 
1200 effectives, but although it 
had not yet been engaged, it had 
not more than 800 present. What 
had become of the rest? The 
colonel, a gallant officer but not 
quick at reply, stammered out in 
his Franco-Alsatian dialect that 
there were only a very small 
number of men missing. The 
Emperor suspected that it was 
nearly 400 men short, and turning 
to Marbot, ordered him to count 
them and bring him a report of 
the exact number of men, saying 
which he galloped off. <A cer- 
tain captain in this regiment was 
an old friend of Marbot’s, and 
begged him on the score of their 
friendship to save General Mor- 
land from the scrape by concealing 
from the Emperor its weakness in 
effectives. Marbot, however, re- 
fused to do so, and counting the 
men, found that the Emperor's 
estimate had been accurate, and 
that there were only about 800 
men present. Marbot in this dif- 
ficulty put off returning to head- 
quarters till it was night, when 
he found the Emperor lying at 
full length on an immense map. 
** As soon as he saw me, he cried, 
‘Well, Marbot, how many chas- 
seurs are there present in my 
corps? is the number 1200 as 
Morland pretends?’ *No, Sire,’ 
I replied, ‘I counted only 1120— 
that is to say, 80 short.’” The 
Emperor, not satisfied with this 
report, was going late at night to 
the bivouac of the regiment, when 
he was interrupted on the way by 
hearing the bands of the Russian 
troops, encamped about half a 
league off, and rode away to make 
fresh dispositions for the coming 
battle. Thus, Marbot observes, he 
escaped the exposure of his false 
report, which might have ruined 


his career, and, as he says, “The 
lesson was a good one for me, 
Afterwards when I, myself a col- 
onel, was questioned by the Em- 
peror as to the number of effec. 
tives present in the squadrons of 
my regiment, I always told him 
the exact truth.” 

Marbot, who, being for the 
occasion on the Emperor's staff, 
was in a position to see all that 
passed, gives an extremely interest- 
ing account of Austerlitz. He 
escaped unhurt that day, but 
nearly lost his life the following 
morning in saving a wounded 
Russian, who had been floating 
about the lake all the night on a 
fragment of the ice which had 
been broken up by the fire of the 
French artillery during the firing on 
the Russians, which thus destroyed 
a great number of the Russians 
retreating across the lake. Mar- 
bot, with another staff officer, in- 
spired by Napoleon’s presence, 
plunged naked into the icy water, 
and succeeded in bringing the 
wounded man to shore; but only 
the cares and comforts obtain- 
able at headquarters saved his 
life from the shock. Napoleon, 
having himself given him “some 
excellent rum” to drink, asked 
him how he liked his bath. The 
other officer never recovered, and 
had to be invalided from the 
army. 

On the termination of the com- 
paign, Augereau and the Seventh 
Corps were quartered at Darm- 
stadt, where, according to Marbot, 
the Marshal kept his troops in 
such good order, and showed such 
consideration to the people of the 
country, that the force in occupa 
tion although living in free quar- 
ters made itself fairly popular. 
Marbot, ordered to Paris with de- 
spatches for Napoleon, was sent by 
him with despatches to the French 
Ambassador at Berlin, and while 
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there saw abundant evidence of 
the Prussian feeling of hostility 
towards France which brought 
about the campaign of Jena in the 
following autumn. As an intro- 
duction to that campaign, in which 
the Seventh Corps took a con- 
spicuous part, Marbot gives an in- 
structive account of the state of 
the Prussian army, the composi- 
tion and worth of which were, in 
his opinion, altogether insufficient 
to justify the King of Prussia in 
attempting to measure himself 
against the French at that epoch. 
“The Prussian captain was the 
proprietor of his company. Their 
horses, arms, clothing, everything 
belonged to him: it was a kind of 
farm which he let out to the Gov- 
ernment at a fixed price. There 
being no conscription, the captains 
enrolled first all the Prussians they 
could get, and then all the vaga- 
bonds in Europe whom their re- 
cruiters could inveigle away from 
the neighbouring states. But this 
not being sufficient, the Prussian 
recruiters carried off by force a 
great number of men who, made 
soldiers against their will, were 
held to service until their age ren- 
dered them unfit to carry arms: 
then they were granted letters 
authorising them to beg, for there 
were no pensions. During their 
service, these men were mixed up 
among the real Prussians in order 
to prevent mutiny.” “To keep 
an army of this sort in order,” he 
adds, “a discipline of iron was 
necessary : the smallest fault was 
punished by flogging. The Prus- 
sian officers were generally well 
educated, and did their duty well ; 
but half of the officers, men born 
beyond the frontier, were poor 
gentlemen from almost all the 
countries of Europe, who, having 
taken service simply as a means of 
livelihood, had no patriotism, and 
were not devoted to Prussia, whose 


cause in adversity they usually 
abandoned.” This criticism of an 
acute observer contains a moral 
which we may take to heart. 
When we speak of an army or 
nation, it may be very delusive to 
assume that the organisation, the 
spirit, and the temper are fixed 
quantities, always remaining the 
same without reference to circum- 
stances. No two military bodies 
could be more unlike each other 
than the Prussian army before 
Jena and the German army of the 
present day; nor have we any 
right to assume that the British 
army would always be of the same 
quality, whatever may be the de- 
fects of its administration or the 
changes made in its organisation. 
Prussia and Germany overrun, 
the French army advanced into 
Poland against the Russians. The 
Seventh Corps had a prominent 
part in this campaign, of which 
Marbot gives as usual a graphic 
account ; while no more vivid de- 
scription of Eylau has ever been 
written. It was here that Mar- 
bot, now a captain, got the first 
of his eleven wounds in carrying 
an order to the famous battalion, 
the 14th of the Line, cut off from 
the rest of the army, to retire 
from the isolated hill they were 
occupying, and to which it was 
impossible to send aid. 


“Tt was the custom in the imperial 
army for the aides-de-camp to place 
themselves in file a few paces behind 
their general, and the one who was 
at the head of the file carried the first 
order received, and then placed him- 
self at the end of it when he had 
executed his commission, so that each 
one taking an order in turn, danger 
was equally distributed. A gallant 
captain of Engineers named Frois- 
sard, who, although he was not an 
aide-de-camp, was attached to the 
Marshal’s staff, being nearest to him, 
was charged with the order for the 
14th. M. Froissard galloped off; we 
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lost sight of him in the midst of the 
Cossacks, and we never saw him 
again, nor heard of him. The Mar- 
shal, seeing that the 14th was not 
moving, sent an officer named David. 
He met with the same fate as Frois- 
sard ; we never heard anything more 
of him. It is probable that both of 
them, having been killed and stripped, 
could not be recognised amongst the 
numerous corpses with which the soil 
was covered. For the third time the 
Marshal calls out, ‘ The officer to go !’ 
It was my turn.” 


How Marbot executed his or- 
der, and brought away the eagle 
of the 14th, which the command- 
ing officer made over to him to 
deliver to the Emperor, the bat- 
talion being unable to come away, 
and remaining there to be killed 
to a man; and how eventually, 
his horse falling, he was left for 
some hours on the field, and was 
afterwards found by his servant, 
stripped and senseless,—would be 
too long to describe here, but it 


was perhaps the most remarkable 


incident in a remarkable life. He 
says in conclusion : “ In these days, 
when we are so prodigal of promo- 
tion and decorations, some reward 
would certainly have been given 
to an officer who braved the 
dangers I ran in riding up to the 
14th at Eylau; but under the 
Emperor the quality of devotion 
was considered so natural, it was 
not given to me, and it never oc- 
curred to me to ask for it.” Of 
this battle— probably the most 
obstinate ever fought by the 
French—Marbot gives the loss of 
the Russians at 25,000 men, and 
that of the French at 20,000, or 
45,000 men in all, of whom one 
half died; and no wonder, con- 
sidering the weather and the 
want of proper hospital accom- 
modation. 

After a short respite from cam- 
paigning spent at Paris with his 
mother while recovering from his 
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wounds, Marbot rejoined the army 
on the staff of Marshal Lannes, to 
whom Augereau, incapacitated by 
a wound received at Eylau, trans- 
ferred his aide-de-camp. He was 
present at the bloody battle of 
Friedland, where his horse was 
killed under him, and he was very 
nearly disposed of in a charge of 
Russian cavalry which rode over 
him. After the peace of Tilsit he 
returned to France and to Auger- 
eau’s staff. Augereau, still unfit 
for active service, procured Mar- 
bot’s transfer to the staff of Murat, 
who was then in command of the 
army formed under the Pyrenees 
for the coming invasion of Spain. 
Under Murat, Marbot took part 
in the opening of the Spanish war. 
Accompanying his general on his 
return to France, he received from 
the Emperor the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, at that time a great dis- 
tinction. After a short stay in 
Paris, and on Murat resigning 
his command for the kingdom of 
Naples, Augereau procured Mar- 
bot’s appointment to the staff of 
Marshal Lannes, Murat’s successor 
in Spain. After the battle of Tu- 
dela, Marbot was sent off with a 
despatch to the Emperor announc- 
ing the victory. In ordinary 
course he would have taken the 
road towards the rear occupied 
throughout by detachments of 
French troops; but it was sup- 
posed that the army under Ney 
was advancing diagonally across 
the front to effect a junction with 
Lannes, and Marbot was ordered 
to take the direct line over the 
mountains for what was supposed 
to be the position occupied by the 
head of Ney’s columns. Of this 
service, which the staff of the 
French army in Spain had to un- 
dertake, of carrying despatches 
from one point of the country to 
another, Marbot says that it was 
the most dangerous and arduous 
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which was ever imposed on them. 
At first the generals had a service 
of special couriers to carry their 
despatches ; but the Emperor, find- 
ing that these men were incapable 
of giving any explanation of what 
they had seen, ordered that in 
future despatches should be car- 
ried by aides-de-camp. Marbot 
says he does not exaggerate in 
placing at more than two hundred 
the number of staff officers who 
were killed or taken during the 
Peninsular war in this particular 
service. He had a very narrow 
escape on this occasion. Instead 
of finding Ney’s advanced- guard 
at the expected point, he came 
upon the body of a crucified 
French officer, and was all but 
caught and killed himself by guer- 
illas. He escaped with a wound, 
number two, bringing back his 
despatches with him; and not 
being in a fit state to proceed 
with them by a safer route, they 
were conveyed to the Emperor by 
another officer, and he thus lost 
the promotion of chef d’escadron, 
to which he would have been en- 
titled if taking them himself. 

Marbot was with the army 
which, under the personal command 
of Ney, followed up the English 
in their retreat on Corunna, and 
gives a vivid account of the suffer- 
ings which the French troops, 
equally with the English, suffered 
on this occasion from the weather 
and bad roads. An extract may 
be reproduced :— 


“The English troops are excellent, 
but as they are recruited only by 
voluntary engagements, and are diffi- 
cult to procure in time of war, it be- 
comes necessary to admit married 
men, who are allowed to be accom- 
panied by their families. Thus the 
regiments drag After them a consider- 
able number of women and children— 
a grave inconvenience, which Great 
Britain has never been able to remedy. 
It happened that at the moment when 
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the Emperor was passing before him 
the co ae Soult and Key, outside 
the walls of Astorga, cries were heard 
from an immense barn. This was 
broken open : it contained from 1000 
to 1200 English women and children, 
who, overcome by the long march of 
the previous days, made in icy rain, 
through seas of mud and flooded 
streams, had not been able to keep u 
with the army of General Moore, aa 
had taken refuge in this vast barn, 
where for forty-eight hours they had 
lived on raw barley. Almost all of 
the women and children were - 
looking, notwithstanding the filth 
rags which covered them. They crowd- 
ed round the Emperor, who, touched 
by their sad condition, had them 
lodged in the city, where rations 
were issued to them ; and Napoleon 
sent a parlementaire to inform the 
English general that as soon as the 
weather should permit, the women 
and children of the soldiers would 
be given up to him.” 

Of the battle of Corunna, which 
Marbot calls neither a victory nor 
a defeat, he observes that “the 
general-in-chief, Sir J. Moore, was 
killed, and his army was ,able to 
reach its ships only after immense 
losses : however, this event, which 
the French at first considered an 
advantage, proved very fatal for 
them, for General Moore was suc- 
ceeded by Wellington, who did 
us afterwards so much mischief.” 
Napoleon, it will be remembered, 
left Spain during the retreat on 
Corunna, in order to complete his 
arrangements for the war with 
Austria, then imminent. With his 
departure fortune left the French 
eagles. Henceforward the jealous- 
ies of the French marshals nulli- 
fied the great numerical superiority 
of the French army over the Eng- 
lish, aided although the former was 
by the political timidity of the 
British Government of the day 
and the unpatriotic detraction of 
Wellington and his army by the 
remains of the Whig party which 
was still in opposition. Marbot 
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makes frequent reference to these 
jealousies,—how one marshal stood 
still and refused to allow his corps 
to take part in an action, while 
another corps was sustaining a 
defeat from the English ; how no 
two marshals could ever agree 
upon a combined plan of operation ; 
and how one marshal sent to the 
aid of another by Napoleon with- 
drew his corps at the most critical 
point of the campaign, pleading 
that the Emperor's instructions 
did not permit him to march any 
further beyond his own district. 
This ill-feeling among his lieuten- 
ants was fostered by Napoleon’s 
habit of centralising all authority 
in himself—a very good plan when 
he was in actual command of the 
army in the field, but a fatal one 
to pursue when he attempted to 
direct from Paris, and in detail, all 
the difficult and complicated oper- 
ations of the different armies scat- 
tered throughout Spain. Oentral- 
isation was carried so far that an 
officer could not be invalided from 
one of the Spanish armies and sent 
back to France without specific 
authority first obtained from the 
War Department of Paris, as 
Marbot mentions in more than 
one instance. In fact, the French 
system of administration was as 
highly centralised as ours is at 
the present day, and, great ad- 
ministrator as Napoleon was, the 
system broke down even under 
him. But for these conditions 
working in his favour, Wellington, 
with all his skill and courage, 
would not have been able to main- 
tain himself in Spain; while, as 
is well known, the British Gov- 
ernment of the day would have 
been only too glad of a reasonable 
excuse for withdrawing him and 
his army from that country. It 
was not until after Salamanca 
that they gave him a really hearty 
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After Corunna, Lannes was ap 
pointed with two corps to under. 
take the siege of Saragossa, in 
which famous operation Marbot 
as usual came in for a full share 
of the hard knocks, the young 
aide-de-camp being told off by 
his general to lead the storm. 
ing- party at the assault, and 
badly wounded for the third 
time. Saragossa taken, . Lannes 
was recalled to France to take a 
command in the army assembling 
for the war with Austria. The 
marshal and his staff did the jour- 
ney on horseback till they reached 
the French frontier, when a car- 
riage was obtained and they pro 
ceeded by post; but no courier 
being available, this duty had to 
be undertaken by the aides-de- 
camp, each of the three riding 
in turn ahead of the carriage to 
procure the next relay of horses. 
Marbot says: “I will confess that 
it was a great effort to ride post 
in this way, when I was barely 
cured of my two wounds; but I 
trusted to my youth and good con- 
stitution.” The first night he 
started in a violent storm, which 
wetted him to the skin; he lost 
his way and got bogged; “my 
teeth chattered and my wounds 
ached when my turn came to take 
my place in the berline.” Add that 
the marshal travelled day and 
night, and could not bear the 
smell of eating in the carriage, 80 
that his staff had to swallow their 
food during their turn of outrider, 
and that the journey was made 
in this way from the Pyrenees to 
Paris with hardly a stoppage, and, 
as Marbot observes, “we may see 
that the life of an aide-de-camp is 
not all rose-colour.” 

In the hard-fought campaign of 
1809 Lannes’s corps took a conspic- 
uous part, and Marbot’s account 
of it, like everything he writes, is 
equally lucid in the description of 
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the general movements of the armies 
and interesting in the personal 
details recorded. Of the battle of 
Eckmuhl we may particularly note 
his description of the famous charge 
made at the end of the day by 
three divisions of French cavalry 
against the mass of the Austrian 
cavalry, covering the retreat of 
their army, a charge which com- 
pleted its rout. Marbot ascribes 
the triumph of the former to the 
superiority of the French cuirass. 
“Qn the two sides the same 
courage, the same tenacity, equal 
numbers, but not equal defensive 
arms, for the Austrians wore 
cuirasses only in front ; their backs 
had no protection in a mélée. They 
received in the back great strokes, 
given at point by the French 
troopers, who, having two cuirasses, 
and not fearing to be wounded be- 
hind, thought only of striking, 
killed a great. number of the ene- 
my, and suffered only slight losses. 
The combat was simply butchery.” 
In the attack on Ratisbon, Mar- 
shal Lannes, indignant at the fail- 
ure of two assaults, seized a scaling- 
ladder himself, and rashed forward 
to show the troops the way. His 
staff took the ladder from him, and 
two of the number, Marbot and 
another, led the way themselves, 
and were first to get into the place, 
in full view of the French army. 
Napoleon, who had .himself wit- 
nessed this gallant feat, gave the 
order for Marbot’s promotion to 
chef d'escadron on the spot, saying 
to Berthier, the chief of the staff, 
“You will put this brevet before 
me the first time that you submit 
papers ;” but Marbot adds that, the 
pressure of work coming on, the 
Emperor caused this order to be 
overlooked, and he had still to dis- 
tinguish himself on more than one 
occasion before he actually got this 
coveted step. His next feat was 
to cross the Danube at night in 
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the middle of a tremendous storm, 
and seize and bring off a couple of 
Austrian soldiers from the opposite 
bank. The information given by 
these men about’ the strength of 
the Archduke Charles’s army satis- 
fied Napoleon that the whole of the 
Austrians had crossed over to the 
left bank of the river, and that he 
had no opposition to fear in the 
march onwards to Vienna. Taken 
before the Emperor to describe his 
proceedings of the night, Napoleon 
said to him, “I am very well 
pleased with you, Chef d’Eseadron 
Marbot;” and says Marbot, “ These 
words being equivalent to a brevet, 
I was overcome with joy.” The 
Emperor added to the distinction 
by inviting him to breakfast, an 
honour never before paid to an 
officer of his rank; nevertheless, 
the coveted promotion was still 
withheld for another month, dur- 
ing which time he was once more 
wounded. 

Essling and Wagram are de- 
scribed in great detail; indeed 
this is perhaps the best and fullest 
account that has ever been given 
of those great battles. The des- 
perate resistance made by the 
Austrians, their frequent rallies 
and counter-attacks, and the tre- 
mendous losses suffered by the 
French, indicate that the superior- 
ity of the latter to the troops of 
the other Continental nations was 
now on the wane, although Marbot 
does not specifically state this. 
The jealousy of each other of the 
marshals, and their insubordina- 
tion except to Napoleon himself, 
even when acting immediately 
under him in the field, is brought 
out in a very striking manner in 
this part of the narrative. Among 
other instances, JBessiéres 80 
strongly resented being put under 
Lannes’s orders during the battle 
of Essling, that he drew his sword 
on him before all the troops, and 
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the duel-was only stopped by the 
veteran Masséna, who claimed, as 
the senior of both, the right to 
separate the disputants. At Ess- 
ling Lannes was mortally wound- 
ed, and died, a few days later, in 
Marbot’s arms. Marbot himself 
was wounded, and sent into hospi- 
tal, but was sufficiently recovered 
to be present at Wagram. At this 
point of his narrative he gives an 
anecdote which is worth reproduc- 
ing here. Up to a short time 
before the establishment of the 
Empire, there was no grade in the 
French regiment intermediate be- 
tween that of colonel and chef de 
bataillon. Bonaparte, then First 
Consul, having determined to re- 
establish in each corps an officer 
of rank and functions analogous 
to those of the former lieutenant- 
colonel, referred to the Council of 
State the point what title this 
officer should bear. They sug- 
gested that it should be that of 
lieutenant-colonel. Napoleon, how- 
ever, was strongly opposed to this, 
saying that the colonel should be 
a big man occupying a unique 
position in the regiment, and that 
if a lieutenant-colonel were intro- 
duced, his inferiors would soon 
by abbreviation call him, “My 
colonel” ; but it was desirable that 
if a soldier said he was going to 
his colonel, it should not be neces- 
sary to ask him which colonel. 
Finally, it was decided that the 
officer in question intermediate 
between the colonel and the bat- 
talion commanders should be styled 
“Major.” Now comes the moral. 
At the battle of Essling a French 
regiment which had been driven 
out of a village by the Austrians 
left its colonel behind. Napoleon, 
hearing of this, rode up to the 
regiment and asked where the 
colonel was. Several soldiers re- 
plying, “ He has just been killed,” 
Napoleon said, “I did not ask if 


he is dead, but where is he?” 
Then a timid voice announced that 
he had been left in the village, 
“How is this, soldiers?” cried 
Napoleon. ‘ You have abandoned 
the body of your colonel in the 
enemy’s hands! Don’t you know 
that a brave regiment should 
always be able to show its eagle 
and its colonel, dead or alive? 
You have left your colonel in this 
village—go and find him!” There- 
upon the major cried out, “We 
are dishonoured if we do not bring 
off our colonel,” and advances to 
the charge. The regiment followed 
him, carried the village again, and 
brought the colonel’s body back 
and laid it before the Emperor, 
who, turning to his staff, said, 
“You see, when I asked where 
the colonel was, if there had been 
a lieutenant-colonel in place of the 
major, I should have been told, 
there he is!” Nowadays, after 
the recent novelty in military 
rank, if a general were to ride up 
to a British regiment which had 
lost its commanding officer, and 
ask where the colonel was, he 
would probably be told that the 
colonel was making a poultice. 
But, indeed, military rank in the 
British army has undergone such 
a levelling-down of late years that 
it is hard to say where the process 
is likely to stop. 

After the death of Lannes, Mar- 
bot joined the staff of Masséna, 
served in that capacity at the 
battle of Wagram, and received a 
severe wound (the fifth) in the 
subsequent pursuit. After the 
conclusion of the peace with 
Austria and a short stay in Paris, 
he accompanied Masséna to Spain, 
and served throughout the cam- 
paigns of 1810-11 which proved 
so disastrous to the reputation of 
that marshal. Of the battle of 
Busaco, a desperate enterprise on 
the part of the French, he says 
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that the infantry had to contend 
not only against a quantity of 
obstacles and a most difficult 
scramble up-hill, “‘ but also against 
the best shots in Europe, for up 
to this time the English troops 
were the only ones which were 
perfectly exercised in musketry. 
Their shooting was infinitely supe- 
rior to that of the other nations.” 
He remarks also that “ when the 
French have a position to defend, 
after having sprinkled the_ front 
and the flanks with skirmishers, 
they crown the heights ostenta- 
tiously with the mass of their 
troops and the reserves, with the 
objectionable result of making 
known to the enemy the vulner- 
able point of our line. . . . The 
method employed by the English 
in a like case seemed to me in- 
finitely preferable, as experience 
proved in the wars of the Penin- 
sula. After having, as we do, 
covered the front of the position 
with skirmishers, they dispose 
their main force’in such a way 
as to hide it from view, while yet 
keeping it sufficiently close to the 
critical point of the position that 
they can hurl it rapidly on the 
enemy if the latter comes to close 
quarters. Thus an attack made 
unexpectedly upon assailants who, 
after having suffered heavy losses, 
believe themselves already victori- 
ous, almost always succeeds. We 
had sad experience of this at the 
battle of Busaco.” Again, in sum- 
ming up the causes of the French 
failures in the Peninsular war, he 
says :— 


“ But in my own opinion, the prin- 
cipal cause of our reverses—although 
it has never been pointed out by any 
of the military men who have written 
upon the wars of Spain and Portugal 
—was the immense superiority of the 
shooting of the English infantry,—a 
superiority which is due to constant 
practice at the target, and in a great 
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degree also to its formation in two 
ranks. I am aware that a great 
number of French officers have denied 
the truth of this last cause; but ex- 
perience has not the less proved that 
soldiers squeezed in bétween the first 
and third rank fire almost always in 
the air, and that the third rank can- 
not take aim at the enemy, of which 
the two first ranks interrupt the 
view. It is asserted that two ranks 
do not afford sufficient resistance 
against cavalry ; but the English in- 
fantry doubles its ranks in the flash 
of an eye, forms four deep to receive 
the charge, and never have our cav- 
alry been able to surprise it in two. 
ranks—a formation which it quickly 
reassumes as soon as it wants to re- 
open fire.” 


This good shooting has been a 
distinctive quality of British troops 
from the day of Cressy and Agin- 
court; we venture to believe it 
is still in full vigour; and in no 


‘respect have the many measures 


taken by Sir Frederick Roberts 
—to call him once more by the 
old familiar name in which his 
eminent services have earned the 
recent distinction, as gratifying to 
his friends as honourable to him- 
self—to improve the efficiency of 
the British army in India in every 
direction been more valuable or 
successful than in the constant 
attention and the marked im- 
petus given by him to training in 
musketry. 

Marbot was severely wounded 
in a cavalry skirmish during the 
retreat from Torres Vedras, and 
on Masséna being superseded by 
Marmont, returned with him to 
France. His next active service, 
following shortly after his mar- 
riage, was the Russian campaign 
of 1812, when, for the first time 
after twelve years’ continuous em- 
ployment on the staff, he served as 
a regimental officer, Napoleon hav- 
ing appointed him to the command 
of the 23d Chasseurs. Even then 
he did not attain at once the 
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coveted rank; for the colonel of 
the regiment, although debarred 
by illness from serving at the head 
of it, was an excellent officer 
whom Napoleon did not wish to 
supersede until a sedentary ap- 
pointment could be found for him 
in France—so that Marbot com- 
manded the regiment, one of the 
finest in the army, and over 1000 
strong at the outset, throughout 
the campaign in the grade of 
chef descadron. Happily for its 
efficiency, the 23d did not take 
part in the fatal march to Moscow, 
but formed part of the army which 
under Marshal Oudinot was de- 
tached to protect the left flank of 
the Grand Army. The former 
army was, however, heavily en- 
gaged, and sustained great losses— 
first under Oudinot, whom Mar- 
bot holds cheap, and afterwards, 


on Oudinot being wounded, under 


Saint Cyr, whom Marbot declares 
to have had a perfect genius for 


war, although his great military 
qualities in battle were marred by 
extreme indifference to the wants 
of his troops in quarters. Marbot 
got his sixth wound in a cavalry 


charge during this campaign. 
Oudinot’s army joined the remains 
of the retreating Grand Army at 
the passage of the Beresina, where, 
through a combination of misfor- 
tunes, what little coherence was 
still remaining was almost all 
destroyed. The 23d Chasseurs 
was one of the few regiments the 
losses in which from exposure were 
not so excessive as to break up 
its organisation, which Marbot 
ascribes to the circumstance that 
he had supplied all his men with 
posteens during their stay in 
Poland. On this point of ex- 
posure he says that the troops 
which had bivouacked all along the 
retreat from Moscow (or at least 
such of them as survived it) were 
by the end of it quite hardy, 
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whereas the troops sent up to 
support them, and which had been 
brought out of warm barracks, suc- 
cumbed immediately to the cold, 
One such brigade of 3000 men 
perished in the first night of their 
bivouac. 

Marbot got his grade of colonel 
during the retreat, and a severe 
wound from a lance in one of the 
last cavalry fights of the cam- 
paign. Rejoining the regimental 
depot for a short time during the 
following spring, he returned to 
the army with drafts in time for 
the opening of the campaign of 
1813; and the 23d, brought up 
to strength again, took an active 
part in the fighting of that year, 
including the three critical days of 
Leipsic, where Marbot was again 
wounded, but continued to serve 
with his regiment, which was at- 
tached to the rear-guard during 
the retreat of the French army to 
the Rhine. 

During 1814 he held a com- 
mand in France, but was called 
up for active service during the 
hundred days, and commanded a 
cavalry brigade at Waterloo, where 
he received a lance-wound in the 
chest. Exiled after the Restora- 
tion, he was eventually recalled to 
the army, and becoming a persona 
grata to the Orleans family, re 
ceived his eleventh wound in 
Algeria, while attached to the 
staff of the Duc d’Orléans. Made 
a peer of France in 1845, he died 
during the Crimean war at the 
age of seventy-two. 

These memoirs were prepared 
late in life for his children, and a 
more interesting military narrative 
has never been written. It is not 
only interesting,—the style is ad- 
mirable, and the personal memoir 
is blended with a general review 
of the campaigns in which he took 
part, described in a most felicitous 
manner. The book abounds in 
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anecdotes, but has also a great 
deal of very acute criticism. Al- 
though an admirer of Napoleon, 
Marbot was by no means blind 
to his faults as a strategist and 
military administrator ; while the 
many distinguished generals under 
whom he served are described in a 
way which shows that the writer 
was a keen judge of character. It 
is remarkable that so valuable and 
interesting a work should have re- 
mained so long unpublished ; but 
whatever the reason for keeping 
it back, and whether or not the 
appearance of the book at the 
present time be accidental, so 
brilliant a record of the French 
army under Napoleon appears at a 
very appropriate time in the his- 
tory of that army, to confirm the 
old confidence in itself which it is 
now beginning once more to feel. 
And one moral may be drawn 
from the graphic picture of the 
French army under the First 
Emperor, of which a slight sketch 
has been attempted here. It is 
sometimes held that an _ allevia- 
tion may be found of the burden 
now laid on Europe by its present 
extraordinary condition of all the 
nations in arms, from the very 
fact that it is the whole nation 
which will have to bear the weight 
and suffering of war. War, it is 
said, is no longer waged by govern- 
ments with hired soldiers and for 
dynastic purposes, or to gratify per- 
sonal ambition : the government in 
democratic countries is merely the 
representative and agent of the 
people, and the people at large 
have no desire to provoke a con- 
test the effect of which will be 
brought home to every household. 
To those who regard this as a 
security for peace, the picture of 
the French nation and army as 
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drawn by Marbot is worth atten- 
tive study. After Friedland, it 
may be said the revolutionary 
fervour had quite worn itself out, 
and the French nation was at 
heart as peaceful as it is assumed 
to be now. Nor were the French- 
men serving in the ranks different 
from their countrymen at home. 
The marshals who had got to the 
top of the profession were tired of 
war, and wanted to enjoy the for- 
tunes they had made by it; the 
conscripts, who had nothing to get 
by it, were all longing to be back 
in their villages. Marbot, who re- 
presents the professional element 
at its best, with his spurs to win 
and honour within his reach, sighed 
for his young wife and child. But 
hopes and wishes were of no ac- 
count against a centralised gov- 
ernment, wielded by a perfectly 
unscrupulous -man. And, what 
is particularly to be remembered, 
these peaceful aspirations were 
always borne under by the mili- 
tary spirit engendered in a mass 
of men held together in the bonds 
of discipline under an able leader. 
The gallant Marbot, who was no 
mere swashbuckler, but a humane, 
kind-hearted, and very intelligent 
man, had yet evidently a keen de- 
light in war for its own sake, fos- 
tered by habit and the life he led ; 
and the French army as a body 
went forth with gaiety of heart toa 
fate almost more certain than the 
gladiator’s, for only a small minor- 
ity survived. Buta so-called popu- 
lar government, if all authority is 
centred in it, may be just as despotic 
as an emperor; and in an army, 
the sentiment of the citizen is soon 
merged in the professional spirit 
of the soldier. A nation in arms 
is a mighty factor which does not 
necessarily make for peace. 
G. CHESNEY. 
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CHAPTER XXXV.—DEVELOPMENTS. 


** But, if ye are resolved to marry, God b’ w’ ye.” 


—FARQUHAR, 
“A scheme 


To make your orphan-ward an instrument.” 


*T must away 


—Lorp Lytton, 


And it is meet I presently set forth.” 


Fortune favoured Adrian to 
an unusual degree, removing the 
necessity for the fictitious indis- 
position and consequent retire- 
ment to the solitude of his cham- 
ber. When he arrived he found 
the most intense excitement pre- 
vailing at the rectory. 

A telegram had just been received 
from Bateman, announcing his in- 
tention to be there in time for 
dinner. His letter to Kate, of the 
day before, was written from Dub- 
lin, in which there were only vague 
threats. of “turning up,” but no- 
thing definite. He wasn’t ex- 
pected for a week. He must have 
made up his mind on the instant, 
and travelled all night. When 
was the telegram sent? From 
where did it come? How long 
was it on theroad? Ever so many 
important questions of a like sort 
had to be asked and re-asked, and 
discussed over and over again, by 
Georgie and Kate. 

Nobody noticed Adrian in the 
bustle and hurry and gladness ; so 
that, as it turned out, if he had 
laid down the lines for himself he 
could not have engineered them 
better. When our big lieutenant 
did, in due time, put in an appear- 
ance, a sense of gratitude added, 
if possible, a greater cordiality to 
the reception which Adrian gave 
him on their first introduction to 
each other— evoking a response 
from Bateman, in Kate’s presence, 
to the effect that, though doubt- 


—SHAKESPEARE. 


less she flattered herself that she 
was the attraction which brought 
him back in a hurry, it was quite 
a mistake, as it was entirely a 
wish to make “uncle” Adrian’s 
acquaintance. He wasn’t believed ; 
but he didn’t expect to be—-so it 
was all right. All the same, he 
was in uproarious spirits, which 
couldn’t be repressed or guided. 
As a matter of fact, he had 
come back to take away Kate. 
He was growing impatient of de- 
lay. He would not wait. The 
ceremony was to be performed by 
Joe. It was all right; he had 
got his special licence! So when 
Tinkler returned there was more 
excitement than ever, and laughter, 
and high spirits, in the midst of 
which Adrian retired, and was 
hardly missed, particularly as his 
praises had to be sung, and the 
changes rung on his good quali- 
ties, for Bateman’s benefit, by 
Kate and Georgie, who declared 
that he had not heard it all be 
fore—or half of it—as it was im- 
possible to get it into their let- 
ters: besides, there were other 
things to fill them. By-and-by 
the lovers paired off ; Georgie be- 
took herself to her household du- 
ties ; and Joe retired, for a quiet 
hour, to his study, to make notes 
for his next Sunday’s sermon. 
Dinner passed off splendidly, so 
that Adrian’s high-strung reserve 
was unassailed save by some pass- 
ing pleasantry now and then, 
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which he easily turned into a 
different channel; and while the 
others chatted and laughed, he 
laid down his line of action, 
and matured his programme. It 
worked admirably, and without 
the slightest hitch. After tea 
Bateman had to pay a visit to the 
nursery, as a matter of course, 
not only to see Hugh asleep, but 
also to greet his worthy country- 
woman, the faithful Bridget, in 
whose eyes he was the personifi- 
cation of everything admirable. 
When he and Kate returned to 
the drawing-room, they were 
(with that peculiar adaptability 
of lovers to circumstances) quite 
content to find it empty; and 
mutually set it all down to 


Georgie’s thoughtfulness, giving 
her credit, if not for more kind- 
ness than she possessed, at least . 
for more skill and diplomacy. 

It was late when the animated 
conversation in the study ended, 


and Adrian had come to a full 
understanding with Joe and 
Georgie. The gravity of the situ- 
ation was fully taken in by both. 
In her delighted excitement she 
rose to the occasion, showing much 
force of character and sound 
common-sense. She fully realised 
how great a responsibility was 
thrown upon her, and how neces- 
sary it was that she should not 
break down or fail to play her 
part in the domestic drama with 
self-control and discretion. “It 
was a great strain to put upon 
her,” Adrian said, but it could 
not possibly be avoided; and with- 
out a woman, and a sensible one, 
in such an emergency, the crisis 
might be too much for Kate. 

“ And now,” said he, looking at 
his watch, only to discover how 
very late it was, “I trust to you 
implicitly. You must get her to 
bed. To-morrow—if all goes well 
—we’'ll be the happiest household 
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that has ever figured in the wildest 
of romances. Bateman has yet to 
be schooled; so you must send 
him in for Joe and me to take in 
hand, and into confidence, before 
we retire.” 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake don’t 
tell Fitz, whatever you do!” ex- 
claimed Georgie. “He’s such a 
chatterer, he'll spoil all.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said Joe, con- 
fidently. ‘Don’t you be afraid. 
You'll find he'll be of the greatest 
use to us to-morrow.” 

“‘ Of course he will,” said Adrian. 
“You see what a capital unemo- 
tional buffer he’ll make for us all 
to run against. Besides, he must 
be told: if he wasn’t, there’s no 
knowing how he might upset all 
our plans. A bull in a china-shop 
would be nothing to him.” 

And so he was told. He 
listened with a wild amazement. 
He could hardly believe the whole 
story at first, but when he did, he 
sobered down to rationality and 
common-sense. 

“ And, by Jove!” he exclaimed, 
by way of final comment, as he 
threw away his cigar-end, “look 
here, sir! if I had been asked to 
pick and choose a mother-in-law, 
I could not have hoped to make a 
better selection.” 

“The compliment to her is well 
deserved — how well you have 
yet to fully discover,” replied 
Adrian. “A father-in-law, or 
stepfather-in-law, don’t count for 
much one way or other.” 

“Oh, doesn’t he, though!” re- 
sponded Fitz, warmly, with a grasp 
which spoke volumes, as they 
separated with this big and 
strange secret between them, for 
the night. 

Georgie laid the train without 
delay. She went imto Kate’s 
bedroom and told her in con- 
fidence to prepare for the biggest 
of big and delightful surprises 

P 
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that ever could be thought of or 
imagined. 

Tt is just no use in the world,” 
she said, in response to Kate’s futile 
efforts to solve the mystery; “ be- 
cause if you were to guess and 
guess, and guess ever so hard, 
you couldn’t come within miles 
of it—so there!” and then she 
fled, deaf to all entreaties. It 
was a wise preliminary step to 
take, and Joe thoroughly approved 
of it, as it would serve to break 
the suddenness of to-morrow’s 
discovery when it came. 

Adrian went next morning to 
Scottowe and induced Mabel to 
accompany him to the rectory, 
to be there when the reply to his 
telegram arrived. ‘Mrs Tinkler 
wished it,” he said, “and they 
all wished “it.” So she consented, 
having apparently got over all the 
great agitation of the previous 
day, and somehow recovered the 
peculiar beauty and charm of ex- 
pression of long ago, which he 
remembered so well, and which 
was associated with her smile: 
the clouds which obscured it were 
drifting away, and the sunshine 
of happiness was all that was 
needed to make her, in his esti- 
mation, as beautiful as ever. 

Let us pass over now all pre- 
liminary stratagems and plans; 
and condoning his lapses from 
strict truth in reference to these 
telegrams, let us lift the curtain 
on the consummation, after the 
great rush of excitement has swept 
over the principal actors, and the 
after-calm has set in,—Kate and 
her mother locked in each other's 
embrace; Georgie holding the 
baby while he waits for due 
recognition ; the three men alert, 
and prepared for developments 
which now can only have an 
agreeable termination. No de- 
scription, no analysis can add 
anything to the picture. What 


reader is there who cannot fill in 
the details promptly and feelingly? 
I hope not one. 

It is enough for me to say that 
it took two whole days to bring 
the combined emotion down to 
anything like a normal condition, 
fit to take into rational considera- 
tion suggestions of a new depar- 
ture as the outcome of the situa- 
tion. There was to be another 
marriage besides Kate’s; and 
Adrian was quite as impatient 
as Fitz. In fact, the unexpected 
turn which things had taken, and 
the overwhelming joy which fol- 
lowed the events which we have 
narrated, had thrust aside alto- 
gether the promise which he had 
made to his father. He had not 
even written, when he found him- 
self recalled to a sense of duty by 
the receipt of a communication 
from Tyson, the soldier-servant, 
announcing the sudden illness of 
the Major-General, and asking 
him to hasten his movements, as 
he (Tyson) didn’t feel equal to the 
complications which had suddenly 
arisen. 

There was no danger now in 
leaving the rectory. It was clear- 
ly his duty to go at once; and 
there were two important things 
to be done which fitted in nicely 
with the journey. He had to 
arrange with Mrs Pipperly and 
Lavinia as to the repurchase of 
Scottowe ; and he had to bring 
back a special licence, without 
which Bateman declared he would 
not permit him to re-enter the 
premises. It was settled that the 
two marriages should take place 
on the same day in the quietest 
way possible; and so Adrian de- 
parted. 

When he reached Westerly, he 
found his father greatly changed 
—so broken in so short a time as 
to cause serious alarm. 

In Tyson’s opinion it was 
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“prayers was a-knockin’ of him 
over. If he could be got to quit 
’em for a spell, sir, I don’t doubt,” 
he said, “ but we’d soon pick him 
up. Furthermore, sir, I make 
bold to say, he might lawfully 
and without offence take a bit of 
a rest ; seeing he has done enough 
in that line to entitle him fairly 
to furlough. Leastways, sir, he 
ought to be well in advance of 
the enemy by this time.” 

Tyson reasoned according to 
his lights, and out of the most 
genuine love and concern for his 
master, without a shade of pro- 
fanity or levity in his remarks— 
for he was incapable of either ; 
a hard and sober man, without 
humour, who spoke only of neces- 
sity, or from settled conviction. 
But the cure which he suggested 
was impracticable. 

Adrian went to consult Dr Ool- 
lyrium, to whom, in any case, as 
Georgie’s father, he felt he owed a 
visit. The doctor was of opinion 
that Tyson’s suggestion had a great 
deal of common-sense in it, but 
that it came too late. The Major- 
General could not now be broken 
of a habit which had become second 
nature. Like any other habit in- 
dulged in to excess, it could not 
suddenly be given up, even by a 
much younger man, without great 
risk: at his age the difficulties 
and dangers were increased a 
hundred-fold. 

“These devotional and highly 
emotional exercises, my dear sir, 
are,” said the doctor, “stimulants 
pure and simple. You have some 
chance with the excessive dram- 
drinker, or the smoker; but the 
medical man is powerless when he 
comes to deal with a religious en- 
thusiast, and he should be par- 
ticularly cautious when the patient 
is a man of extreme old age.” 

“Of course—yes. I quite see 
all that,” said Adrian, in his per- 
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plexity; “but what would you 
advise me to do?” 

** Well,” said the doctor, holding 
his chain in his hand, meditatively, 
for a moment, “ I'’d“advise you to 
proceed with all the matters of busi- 
ness you have in hand, and that 
with all possible speed. You under- 
stand me? Bring your wife here, to 
live with the old man, or take him 
with you to Scottowe: there would 
be less risk in your coming to him, 
for many reasons, and your future 
wife—whose many good qualities 
are known to me, through Georgie 
—would be invaluable to him: 
there is nothing like a lady in the 
house. Cheer him up, and he may 
last for many years longer. Give 
him an interest in life. The great 
danger is that he may settle down 
into melancholy, and his mind may 
go at any moment.” 

The advice’ seemed sound and 
reasonable, and as it fell in with 
his own views, Adrian lost no time 
in giving it effect. He had to ex- 
plain all to his father, both to pre- 
pare him for the change and recon- 
cile him to his own second depar- 
ture. It was a satisfaction to ob- 
serve that the doctor’s advice, as far 
as it could be tested, had turned 
out satisfactorily, as the old man 
received the announcement of the 
projected marriage, and the pros- 
pect of seeing his daughter-in-law, 
with manifest interest and grat- 
ification ; and the news aroused a 
stimulating curiosity which had 
a most salutary effect upon him, 
by diverting his thoughts into an- 
other channel. 

Lavinia, who had heard all the 
facts about Kate and her mother 
from Georgie, and from Mrs Pip- 
perly all about Adrian’s wish to 
repurchase Scottowe (and his in- 
tention to settle it ultimately upon 
Kate’s son), did all in her power 
to hasten matters, and to avoid 
unnecessary delay. But there were 
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certain things which she could not 
do. Pipperly would not be driven, 
and he insisted on making his own 
terms as to the re-sale. 

These were finally agreed to by 
Adrian, who went back to the 
rectory with the special licence in 
his pocket, and a good sound rea- 
son—over and above a selfish one 
—for insisting on a speedy realisa- 
tion of his hopes and wishes. 

For his father’s sake he must 
be married immediately. The mat- 
ter would brook no delay. Dr 
Collyrium’s prescription must be 
followed forthwith. And thus it 
came about that he found himself 
thoroughly at one with Bateman, 
who said he was determined to 
have his part of the interesting 
ceremony performed on the self- 
same day, by Tinkler, and at the 
earliest possible date after Adrian’s 
return to the rectory. 

Only one small cloud loomed 
now in the distance, but what 


magnitude it might assume was an 


open question. The uncertainty 
caused apprehension in the mind 
of Georgie, and she spoke to Joe 
and Adrian about it on the first 
opportunity, when she heard that 
the day was really fixed. How 
would the poor mother bear the 
parting from Kate? There was 
the doubtful point and the serious 
point. They all three felt it when 
it came to be put. 

“Tf we could break the blow in 
any way,” Georgie said, speaking 
to herself rather than to either of 
the men, “it would be a great 
matter.” 

“Yes; and there’s the baby, 
too,” put in Joe as a Job’s com- 
forter. ‘It would be hard to say 
which she is fondest of. If she 
has to leave them both, I’m afraid 
it will drive her out of her mind.” 

Adrian winced at the chance 
shot, as he thought of how, once 
before, her reason had given way, 
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and of that dreadful secret which 
Tinkler’s words brought back to 
memory. 

“Georgie,” he exclaimed, in his 
perplexity, “what is to be done? 
I look to you to help us all over 
this difficulty, which in my selfish 
satisfaction never once occurred to 
me. But I see it all now, and 
how real the danger is. My in- 
ability as a husband to cope with 
any combination of difficulties 
seemed so remote as never to give 
me a thought. But now P 

“That’s always the way with 
husbands — isn’t it, Joe?” said 
Georgie. 

Tinkler assented with a nod, as 
much to prevent discussion and 
for peace’ sake as for any better 
reason. 

“You dear old thing!” went 
on Georgie. ‘And no doubt you 
think you are everybody and every- 
thing, and that I never could get 
on without you. It seems absurd 
coming to me for advice, because 
really and truly I am perplexed 
and frightened.” 

There was a pause, during which 
they vaguely looked at one an- 
other, overpowered by the sense 
of possibly grave complications at 
the last moment, with which they 
might be utterly unable to grapple. 

“T have it!” said Georgie, with 
a sudden inspiration. ‘The baby 
must be left to his grandmother— 
there’s nothing else for it.” 

The idea was so unexpectedly 
audacious that both men were 
taken aback by it, and abstained 
from making any remark on the 
instant — having nothing to say 
which would meet the difficulties 
involved in the suggestion. 

“Tf she gets Hugh all to herself 
to mind and take charge of while 
Kate is away on her wedding-trip, 
it will be all right.” 

“But Kate herself——” feebly 
began Adrian. 
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“Never mind,” said Georgie, 
making for the door. 

“There are difficulties still,” 
added Tinkler. He, too, was cut 
short before he could finish his 
sentence. 

“Leave them to me,” she said ; 
“you just don’t trouble.” And 
so saying she went in quest of 
Bateman. Having captured him, 
she brought him’ straight to the 
point and told him all—winding 
up with a solemn uplifting of the 
first finger as she finished. 

“Now you just don’t go and 
spoil all by being obstinate and 
selfish, and raising objections. 
You'll have to support me, Fitz— 
won't you? There’sadear.” And 
now the tone changed to one of 
pathetic entreaty. 

He looked down at her with a 
big smile overspreading his face. 
“Tm to give up Hugh?” 

“Yes; why not? He doesn’t 
really belong to you at all.” 

“Are you going to put it as 
a duty or a’ favour? There's 
nothing like having a clear under- 
standing.” He spoke in a good- 
natured tantalising way. 

“Ah!” she said, “don’t keep 
me in suspense. Put it any way 
you like, only don’t be selfish and 
nasty about it.” 

“That’s all very well,” said 
Fitz; “but don’t you know in your 
heart that we men are all actuated 
by pure selfishness ?” 

“JT don’t know anything of the 
kind, and I don’t believe it; and 
I don’t believe that you are—one 
bit.” 

“Well, we like to be flattered, 
—I do: it’s quite nice. But 
you know, joking apart, that 
not only am I extremely fond of 
that little chap already ; but that 
I have an object in view which 
will be altogether frustrated if I 
comply.” 

“Oh yes, I know all about 
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that,” Georgie retorted impa- 
tiently ; “such an utterly absurd 
idea! Kate told me all about it. 
The notion of you not liking to go 
on your wedding-trip without a 
baby, because people would stare 
so if they thought you were newly 
married. Why, I declare you are 
a bigger baby than Hugh!” 

* Well, I admit it does sound 
ridiculous; but all the same I’d 
rather have him—just to take the 
edge off vulgar curiosity. People 
don’t stare if they think you are 
a twelvemonth old Benedick. It 
makes all the difference.” 

“It would make no difference 
except to encourage you in a piece 
of deception. They’d stare just as 
much, because Kate is so pretty. 
Besides, I never will speak to you 
again if you don’t do what I want 
—so there!” 

Georgie’s ‘“‘So there!” had im- 
mense power in it always. The 
good-natured Bateman gave in at 
last; and having won him over, 
she marched him straight off to 
the nursery, where Hugh just 
then ruled supreme. She could 
count now on Kate being in a 
minority of one, so that there 
was no doubt about ultimately 
conquering her— Bridget being 
neutral, There was a vigorous 
contest while it lasted ; but when 
Kate found that even Fitz had 
deserted her, she gave in, with 
Bridget, at her own request, 
thrown in. To Mabel the con- 
signment was an intense delight ; 
and there can be no second opinion 
as to the wisdom shown by Georgie 
in carrying out a scheme which re- 
flected equal credit on her head 
and heart. She had laid down the 
lines of attack so skilfully, that, 
from the first, there was nothing 
for Kate but surrender. With 
Georgie and her own mother, 
Adrian, Tinkler, and Fitz, all 
against her, she must only make 
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the best terms she could, which 
were that this matchless baby 
should only be intrusted to his 
grandmother for one month “at 
the very outside.” 

Everybody was satisfied except 
Fitz, who was driven to find his 
only consolation in the feeling 
that he had really made the 
greatest sacrifice of all, and re- 
ceived the smallest acknowledg- 
ment and recognition of it. 

It was settled that, when Kate 
returned to claim her boy, Adrian 
was to take up his residence at 
Scottowe with mother and daugh- 
ter, and to formally install the 
future heir. Her heart was so 


full of hope, and sunshine, and 
gratitude, that she felt glad she 
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had given way for her mother’s 
sake. Mabel took possession of 
the boy as though he was now 
her own exclusive property; and 
a friendly jealousy at once sp 

up between her and Bridget, which 
Hugh provokingly fostered by a 
strict impartiality in dispensing his 
patronage, so that neither could 
claim a victory. 

Adrian’s only trouble was as 
to whether he should be able to 
safely get his father moved to 
Scottowe. At his time of life, 
and in his state of health, there 
was great risk. However, Tyson 
and he must, by-and-by, do their 
best when the time came — of 
course with Dr Collyrium to aid 
and advise. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—PALLIDA MORS., 


**Out of the world he must that once comes in ; 


No man exempted is.” 
—HERRICK. 


“The duties by the lawn-robed prelate paid, 
And the last words, that dust to dust conveyed !” 


Mabel Barry—or West, as we 
have known her—and Kate both 
changed their names under happy 
auspices on the same day. The 
Rev. Joseph Tinkler performed 
the ceremony in the most satis- 
factory manner. Of course, un- 
der the circumstances, everything 
was as quiet as it was possible 
to keep it; but neither mother 
nor daughter would be satisfied if 
the function had not been gone 
through in church—special licen- 
ces notwithstanding. 

It was atrociously improper and 
incorrect of Georgie, I admit— 
looking back now upon _ the 
whole business —to harbour Ad- 
rian and Fitz for days under the 
same roof with their intended 
wives. Mrs Husch and Mrs 
Canon Fungus would have been 
scandalised if it had come to their 
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ears — and rightly scandalised; 
but I doubt if this would have 
weighed heavily on the minds 
and consciences of the two men. 
All the same, I repeat it was 
very wrong, and highly reprehen- 
sible, no doubt ; and Georgie ought 
not to have allowed it. 

Ah, well! it is all over now; 
but, my good sir, do you not re- 
member how, in years gone by, 
you and I were wont to shirk 
and dodge those detestable pro- 
prieties, and to make very little 
of them in the days when——! 
But no: this is a profitless retro- 
spect. Yet Eros is not dead, re- 
member ; and we have daughters 
now to whom Mrs Grundy has 
very kindly, and of her own mo- 
tion, stood in the responsible 
capacity of social god - mother, 
and it behoves us to be reticent 
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and discreet—to assume a virtue 
if we have it not, 

To the curious inquirer as to 
the kind of reception Kate was 
likely to get from the inmates of 
Rathvarney, we reply that it will 
be only necessary to refer to the 

es of ‘Culmshire Folk.’ I re- 
member that when the dear Lady 
Culmshire was leaving that hos- 
pitable mansion, her last words to 
the mother of the infant Fitz were : 
“Mind, Blanche, when I am gone, 
don’t make a little goose of your- 
self about him. He’s probably 
not going to die every time he 
cries; and remember, when he is 
able to walk let him go about 
in summer just as he likes, with- 
out mufflers and gloves, for the 
most beautiful sight in the world 
is a fine chubby brown boy, well 
toasted by the sun.” This advice 


was tendered in reference to the 
son and heir, whose last act has 
been to take the fateful mat- 
rimonial plunge towards which 


events have for some time been 
irresistibly tending. 

Fitz returned with his bride 
to the paternal roof, without the 
smallest misgivings as to the result. 
He knew that there were warm 
hearts awaiting him, and Kate 
was surely born to love and be 
loved by everybody. She had 
that winning weakness of char- 
acter which disarms hostility 
among women, allied to that beauty 
of figure and feature, form and 
colour combined, which enlist the 
sympathies of men. We may 
safely see her off to Ireland, quite 
confident that she will soon become 
a prime favourite among her hus- 
band’s relatives. 

Adrian hastened, with Mabel 
and her young charge, to Westerly. 
Possessing her, he was content— 
the measure of his happiness was 
complete ; but he could not quite 
shake off the feeling of anxiety 
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about his aged father, which had 
in it a touch of self-reproach. 
Now there was no time to be 
lost, and he did not pause to spec- 
ulate on the complications likely to 
arise from any incompatibility of 
temper or theological differences. 
He relied on the good sense of his 
wife, and on his own tact, to avert 
any serious consequences ; but, be 
the consequences what they might, 
his duty was clear, and that was 
to be near his father. 

The old man dropped into the 
new order of things quite natu- 
rally. He received them with the 
stately old-time courtesy of the 
soldier and the gentleman; but 
there was a great change visible 
to Adrian. 

The fire had died out, and life 
merely smouldered, as it were. 
The brightness of eye was dimmed, 
and the quickness of intellect gone. 
In fact, so manifest had this 
change been to the faithful Tyson, 
that he had his doubts about 
letting women into the house at 
all: it was therefore with feelings 
of satisfaction that he saw how 
Mabel’s presence worked for good, 
and he took heart thereat, and be- 
came tolerant and even friendly to 
Bridget. Hugh was kept in the 
background at first, as Mabel 
wished to make her own footing 
secure before she felt her way in 
any other direction. She was so 
quiet and equable, forceful and 
calm, that her presence gradually, 
indeed very soon, became a gratifi- 
cation and a reserve of strength 
to the old man, which was always 
watchfully, but unobtrusively, at 
his service. 

Her devotion to him was only 
equalled by that of Adrian; but 
all this tender care was of little 
avail—the mind was surely and 
only too rapidly giving way. 

When the novelty of their pres- 
ence had worn off, he grew si- 
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lent, and by degrees his memory 
seemed wholly to desert him, and 
to wander aimlessly among inci- 
dents of the long-forgotten past. 
But the most alarming symptom 
was the sudden decay of all re- 
ligious enthusiasm which set in 
—the cessation of all theological 
combativeness. The mental ma- 
chinery had evidently worn out 
and failed. It was a break-down 
of both mind and body, which 
Dr Collyrium declared to be only 
what was natural, and reason- 
ably to be expected. The system 
had given way, and was exhausted. 
* You must look for nothing more, 
sir, now,” said he, “than second 
childhood.” 

The association of ideas sug- 
gested Hugh. 

“Do you think,” Mabel asked, 
“that the presence of the baby 
would have a good or bad effect ?” 

“T don’t know, my dear lady,” 
responded the doctor. “It is 
really quite impossible to say in 
these cases, when a man begins to 
dote. But I think you might try 
the baby. It can’t do any harm.” 

The experiment revived hope a 
little. The old man brightened 
up when he made the acquaint- 
ance of Hugh in a way which 
surprised everybody, and nobody 
more than the doctor; who there- 
upon, taking the hint, adroitly 
availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity to implant in the Major- 
General’s enfeebled mind some 
fixed but vague idea of relation- 
ship and grandfatherhood. By 
diligent planting and nurture it 
took root, as even a stray seed 
will, and fructified. Tyson and 
Bridget were made parties to the 
plot, and enjoined to foster the 
delusion, since it was found to 
have such a beneficial effect ; and 
Adrian and Mabel were, by force 
of circumstances, gradually and 
by acquiescence led into it. It 
was surely a harmless and well- 


intentioned fraud, and one which 
the most rigorous moralist might 
pardon. 

Things got to such a pass soon 
that the old man could not bear 
to lose sight of the boy, and was 
restless and uneasy when away 
from him. He would sit silently 
and patiently watching by the bed 
while the child slept. Every turn 
and movement gave him concern, 
and the slightest cry alarmed him 
into impatient calls for “ Tyson! 
Tyson!” He seemed to ignore the 
presence of Bridget altogether, or 
to be unaware of her presence, till 
she put in her unavoidably peri- 
odical claims to co-proprietorship 
in the baby, and took possession 
of him to dress or undress. Per- 
haps it was not, after all, so much 
forgetfulness about Bridget, but 
rather that the failing memory, 
when a strain was put upon it, 
recalled more readily and with 
less effort the familiar, name of 
Tyson, whose comment on the 
state of things was— 

“Well, well, it’s the foolishest 
end that ever I see, and the most 
sorrowful. A brave old sodger that 
never allowed the devil himself to 
get the upper hand, doctor—to 
look at him now, circumwented, 
upsat, and tee-totally put about 
and bashed by a innocent babby !” 

The patient’s whole soul seemed 
wrapped up in Hugh; and for a 
time Mabel hoped that the child 
would be the means of restoring 
him to some mental health and 
activity. But Adrian felt this to 
be impossible,—it was too late. 
The lamp of life had burned down 
too low, and the light was but a 
flickering in the socket, spasmodic 
and uncertain. His greatest hap- 
piness was to have the child in 
his sole keeping; and sometimes 
Mabel would take the boy up, 
and place him, sleeping, in the 
old man’s arms; who would sit 
motionless and fond, with his 
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precious burden in charge, till 
the familiar call, “Tyson! Ty- 
son!” announced the fact that 
Master Hugh’s eyes had suddenly 
opened, and his legs and arms had 
become too active to be controlled 
by his enfeebled custodian. To 
Mabel all this was a touching and 
beautiful experience. 

They watched him anxiously, 
these loving souls. All saw that 
the end was not far off. 

It came at last, peacefully and 
silently. An agonised cry from 
Bridget, which rang through the 
house like an alarm-bell, told that 
the unbidden guest had entered 
and made good his footing. 

While the young strong life lay 
sleeping calmly and unconsciously 
in his embrace, the old warrior 
passed away without a struggle, 
into silence and peace. 

The scene was one to move the 
stoutest heart, as those around 
him endeavoured lovingly to sep- 


arate the living from the dead. 
There was no call now for “ Tyson ! 


Tyson!” The familiar voice was 
hushed. But Hugh—awakened— 
wailed with the touching bitterness 
of childhood, as though nature had 
suddenly given to him some subtle 
prescience that the tenderly pro- 
tective arms would clasp him no 
more,—some indefinable instinct 
which told him that the link be- 
tween the future and the past was 
broken, and that the sympathetic 
heart was still. A like feeling must 
have crossed Mabel’s mind as she 
took the child and tried to comfort 
him: it stirred also the untutored 
emotions of Bridget to their lowest 
depth, as she stood sorrowfully 
silent in the background. 

The two strong tearless men 
carried the dead away, and laid 
him on his camp-bed, with that 
respectful tenderness and _solici- 
tude which the awful reality of 
death evokes, but which the cold 
clay cannot appreciate or acknow- 
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ledge; and yet how terribly elo- 
quent is death, all voiceless and 
utterly silent though it be! 
Adrian, bending, pressed his hot 
lips against the marble forehead, 
and smoothed the silvery hair as it 
lay upon the pillow. The noble 
features wore a placid smile, and 
had that peculiar look of returned 
youthfulness which the grim visitor 
puts on as if to mock us in our sor- 
row, and make regret more keen. 
When that regret is mingled with 
a sense of remorse, as in Adrian’s 
case, who can gauge the agony 
of the living, or say how far re- 
pentance may now avail, or the 
noble soul be comforted which has 


_left the silent tenement of clay ? 


Tyson, seeing how greatly moved 
Adrian was, essayed to speak words 
of comfort to the best of his ability. 
“T make bold to say, sir, that at 
the last muster it will be all right. 
I am only a humble sodger, sir, 
but I make bold to say it—it will 
surely be all right. Amen! The 
Lord have mercy upon us !” 

What more authoritative an- 
nouncement could be made by 
bishop, priest, or deacon? None! 
The speculations of Plato on im- 
mortality have been formulated 
into “a sure and certain hope” ; 
but beyond that hope, how much 
lies vague and undefined! Tyson 
had no philosophic doubts or mis- 
givings. To him the anthropo- 
morphic idea was alone intelli- 
gible, reasonable, and comforting ; 
and that justice would be done he 
doubted not. 

On the day of the funeral Wes- 
terly was.in mourning all along 
the line of route. Every shop had 
its shutters up, bearing silent wit- 
ness to the esteem in which the 
deceased was held by all parties 
and creeds alike. He was buried 
with full military honours ; and a 
firing- party of his own corps of 
Sappers discharged the farewell 
volley over his grave. Who that 
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has ever witnessed a_ soldier's 
funeral—be he private or general 
—can forget its profound melan- 
choly and touching solemnity? The 
heart must be hard indeed that is 
not moved thereby. On this oc- 
casion interest and pathos were 
added to the scene by the pres- 
ence of the white-haired bishop, 
and by his short and eloquent 
discourse delivered at the grave. 
There were rigid Churchmen to 
whom his appearance on the oc- 
casion betokened a tolerant laxity 
amounting to latitudinarianism ; 
but to him this mattered little. 
He spoke for nearly a quarter of 
an hour—burning words but simple 
withal, which went home to the 
hearts of his hearers. 


“ As in the body politic,” he said 
in conclusion, “we find a great 
army devoted to the sovereign, 
composed of many regiments and 
many men, united against a com- 
mon danger, so do we find in the 
Church militant a like combina- 
tion enlisted under the banner of 
the King of kings, and making 
war against the enemy of our 
souls. Let us be thankful that 
this is so, and hold in due rev- 
erence the memory of this noble 
soldier, who has fallen in the ser- 
vice of the Cross. And therefore 
also, I say, quit ye like men! Be 
strong even as he, our departed 
brother, was strong! Be ye— 
also as he was—faithful unto 
death !” 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—SUMMMING UP. 


** So here they’re lodged,— 
In faith a pretty nest.”—Hoop. 


I have just returned from Scot- 
towe, where I spent a most en- 
joyable fortnight in a quiet way 
with Adrian and his wife. Bate- 
man and Kate were there. He 
has elected to continue his military 
career to which he is so much at- 
tached, and he is now quartered 
somewhere in the North—at Edin- 
burgh, I think. Hugh has been 
wisely left with his grandmother ; 
the idea being that, as he is ulti- 
mately to become Adrian’s heir, 
and to succeed to the old place, 
it is highly desirable that he 
should become attached both to 
his benefactors and to it. Kate 
sees the sense and reasonableness 
of this, and is quite reconciled to 
the temporary estrangement which 
is to redound so much to her boy’s 
welfare and advantage. She knows 
that he will be well cared for. In 
fact, between Adrian and Mabel, 
Bridget and Tyson, he bids fair to 
have a “high old time” of it. > In- 


deed they have all become so fond 
of him, that it is quite on the cards 
he may be spoiled. However, he 
is so young yet that it is rather 
premature to speculate; but we 
may be quite certain that he will 
not be neglected. 

Tyson has already become jeal- 
ous of the ascendancy of Bridget, 
and is most anxiously looking for- 
ward to the time when the little 
chap shall be relieved from what 
he contemptuously calls the con- 
trol of “petticoat sergeants,” and 
be handed over to him for that 
training which is alone manly and 
legitimate. But Bridget is tena- 
cious of her rights, and equally 
jealous of her influence; 9 that 
there is a bitter conflict looming 
in the distance, in which Master 
Hugh will himself by-and-by have 
some voice. It is a settled thing 
that he is to go into the army—as 
far as Tyson, of his own motion, 
can settle it. 
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Tyson has three rooted convic- 
tions—namely, that soldiering is 
the only profession for a gentleman 
to follow ; that the army has gone 
to the devil ; and that the “‘or’nary 
civilun ain’t nowadays worth 
fightin’ for.” There is a fine in- 
consistency about the holding of 
these joint convictions: they are 
not logically on all-fours—they do 
not hang together. But what of 
that? I have myself known quite 
as incongruous convictions to be 
held, for which brave men have 
not hesitated to die, and which, in 
some cases, they have endeavoured 
to live up to—a far more difficult 
undertaking. 

I learn by a letter just received 
from Tinkler that Miss Harman is 
expected at the rectory for a short 
stay, and I am sorry that I shall 
miss her. I am reminded, by the 
mention of her name, that I have 
in the latter half of this narrative 
almost forgotten to chronicle her 
doings. She has, indeed, been 
crushed out by the emotional inci- 
dents connected with the advent 
of Adrian on the scene, and by 
the events which followed ; but all 
the same her destiny has shaped 
itself, and her future may safely 
be surmised. The Major is on his 
way home; and, being less of an 
enthusiast as to his profession 
than our friend Fitzmaurice Bate- 
man, is about to retire and to settle 
down as a country gentleman. 
Indeed Tyntern is already in the 
hands of the painters and deco- 
rators, so that much time will not 
elapse before it owns a mistress fit 
to grace the position, and whose 
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presence within easy visiting dis- 
tance of Scottowe will add an ad- 
ditional charm to that already 
favoured locality. 

Now touching aunt Polly. If 
there is one thing more than an- 
other which I hate it is eavesdrop- 
ping, but when it is unintentional 
it may surely be pardoned. I came, 
the other day, upon a scene which 
has, to my mind, a certain signifi- 
cance. I saw Mr Pipperly holding 
her right hand in both his own, 
very much as I used to hold a 
bird’s nest full of eggs, in the days 
when I made raids upon the occu- 
pants of the hedgerow, and my in- 
tense gratification called forth the 
utmost solicitude about, and ten- 
derness for, the unlawful posses- 
sion. I need hardly say that I 
beat a hasty retreat —and there 
the matter rests, as far as I am 
concerned. 

Stole has taken up warmly the 
principles of the Society for the 
Unification of Christendom (to 
which I wish every success), and 
is actively engaged in founding 
a branch in Westerly,—an effort 
which, as yet, has only resulted in 
his being set down by the general 
evangelical public as a Jesuit, and 
by Bishop Quodlibet as “‘a mere 
visionary ”—a man labouring under 
a temporary and harmless hallu- 
cination, which, in the Oanon’s 
opinion, can only be thoroughly 
cured by matrimony. But this is 
a very drastic remedy at the best ; 
and it is, moreover, one to which I 
think Stole is now conscientious- 
ly opposed, on other and higher 
grounds than mere curative ones, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—FINAL. 


‘*Vivitur ex rapto; non hospes ab hospite tutus.”—Ovip, 


[t only remains for me to say 
a few words about my friend Joel. 
I met his mother a few days ago about the weather and what not, 


in the main street ; and, after the 
customary interchange of small-talk 
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I said that I was glad to hear the 
news of her son’s intention of 
going into the Church. 

She became dignified and dis- 
tant on the instant. “I trust,” 
she said, ‘that we are all in the 
Church — Joel among the num- 
ber.” 

You could have knocked me 
down with a feather. I acknow- 
ledged the slip by correcting it on 
the spur of the moment, as best 
I could — but very tamely, as it 
turned out. 

“Yes, of course ; I should have 
said going into the Ministry,” and 
I uttered the last word as if I 
clearly intended to give it a capi- 
tal M. The result, even then, 
was not satisfactory. 

She spoke at me now, slowly and 
with frigid distinctness of utter- 
ance—“ He is about to take Holy 
Orders: perhaps you mean that.” 
This was as much as to say that, 
though there might be such a 
thing as a Baptist minister, or a 
Wesleyan minister, or a Presby- 
terian or a Unitarian one, her son 
was not of these, but of the Epis- 
copal Church as by law established. 
I felt that the best thing I could 
do would be to beat a retreat as 
expeditiously as possible. 

I came across the young gentle- 
man himself, later on in the day, 
standing in the club porch. The 
place was crowded with sporting 
men, who had arrived for the 
coming races. Since the death 
of old Major-General Bynge- 
Hudson, Hinch had triumphed 
all along the line ; and these races 
were now established on a firm 
basis—very much to the gratifica- 
tion of other natives besides Joel 
Fungus. I thought to slip by 
unobserved, but did not succeed. 

* Holloa! I say, old chap, how 
long have you been here? Since 
yesterday only! Come up for the 
races, of course ?” 


“ Well, no,” I said, “not ex- 
actly.” 

“Well, partially. Going to 
combine business and pleasure. 
Come in. You're not a member? 
Oh, never mind; [ll put your 
name down as a visitor. That'll 
be all right. What’ll you take? 
Have you anything on?” 

“Nothing, thanks. I haven't 
anything on. The fact is, I never 
bet.” 


A young fellow in breeches and. 


gaiters, and of a drab hue all over, 
including his face and hair, took 
one foot off the parapet, and the 
horn handle of a riding-whip out 
of his mouth, and coughed. I felt 
that there was a consensus of 
opinion developed on the instant, 
very much to my prejudice. The 
porch cleared as if by magic. I 
felt it absolutely incumbent on me 
to explain myself to Joel. 

“ Of course,” I went on, “I don’t 
pretend to say that it is a crime 
to go to a race, or even to bet.” 

“That’s comforting,” responded 
Joel, good-humouredly ; “but I 
may tell you in confidence that it 
doesn’t square with my governor's 
views. I wish it did.” 

“ What I feel is,” said I, gaining 
courage, ‘“‘that races are the cause 
of so much evil. They lead to 
dissipation of all kinds, encourage 
drinking (I felt I had him there), 
and foster crime, and — and — 
bring ruin on so many promising 
young men. Statistics most un- 
questionably show i 

“Oh, my dear fellow, draw it 
mild,” Joel interrupted. ‘“Stat- 
istics are simply all humbug. You 
can prove almost anything by 
statistics.” 

“T have heard that before from 
those who have found them incon- 
venient,” I remarked, throwing, as 
I flattered myself, an effective tinge 
of irony into the words. It was 
lost on Joel. He rattled away. 
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“Well, it is quite true, all the 
same. Look here! Suppose a 
race is timed to start at a certain 
hour. I go by my own ticker. 
If it is fast or slow, never mind ; 
I know where I am, and I can 
allow for it. But if I have de- 
veloped a fad for statistics, I rush 
into a clock-shop, and I come out 
of it no wiser than I went in. 
Why, it is any hour at all by 
statistics inside; and to make 
matters worse, the confounded 
clocks all speak at once.” 

Joel’s theory had something in 
it both comic and plausible. I 
laughed, and said so. He was 
pleased, flattered, and encouraged 
by the admission. 

We went in. 

“Now that you have got into 
temptation,” said he, “you may 
as well yield to it with a good 
grace. I'll take you fifteen to one 


against Bluebottle.” 
“Well, thanks very much ; but, 


as I said before, I’m not a betting 
man.” 

Joel looked at me solemnly, 
both hands deep in his trousers- 
pockets, and balancing himself 
mentally on his heels. It struck 
me that he was on the point of 
consigning me, in his own estima- 
tion, to a point very low down 
indeed. The tainted moral atmo- 
sphere must have had a very bad 
effect upon me; because, instead 
of boldly maintaining the opinions 
which I held on these matters, I 
made the halting excuse that it 
was “too risky a business.” 

“That’s a popular error,” said 
Joel, promptly. 

“Tf the best horse always won,’ 
I remarked, tentatively. 

“Why, there you are —that’s 
just it. If he did, it would spoil 
the whole thing, my dear man. 
But the risk is governed entirely 
by the theory of averages: it is 
heavily handicapped by a mathe- 
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matical certainty, if you only 
know what you are about. So 
that, for all practical purposes, risk 
does not exist, or at least should 
not count.” . 

“But there must surely be big 
losses, or there would not be big 
gains. There are two sides to 
every question.” 

“'There’s the mistake again. I 
go in for belief in only one side. 
Of course if there are two people, 
in that sense there may be two 
sides ; but a practical man should 
be content with singleness .of pur- 
pose. Being only a unit, you 
should be satisfied with one; and, 
in racing matters, all you have got 
to do is to see and be on the right 
side,” 

“ Well, I confess myself a duffer. 
I don’t know much about it,” I 
said, apologetically. ‘Is it true 
that a fellow, if he is smart enough, 
can so bet as to actually insure 
himself against loss—even though 
he should not win? I never could 
understand that.” 

“Tt is—quite true. All you 
want is to be able to make a book. 
I was explaining it all to-day to 
my sisters, and I think Dolly took 
in the theory. Ethel is not near 
so smart. I put things in a gen- 
eral way, thus. Take my governor. 
There are, we'll say, three events 
to come off—the Mitre, the Dea- 
conry, the Archdeaconry. Well, 
I back him heavily to win on the 
first event; somebody else backs 
him against me for the next event, 
and the next. I go back on the 
transaction with another set of . 
fellows, and reverse the process ; 
or perhaps I spot him to get 
placed for the third—and so on. 
I may realise a good thing, but I 
can’t be hit if I am posted up. 
There are other things which come 
in as factors, of course,” he added, 
seeing that I looked bewildered. 

“Yes; the dark horse and the 
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straight tip,” I edged in. “I 
rather fancy the straight tip 
‘bosses the show.’” And here I 
felt myself endeavouring to look 
as if I knew a thing or two— 
which I really didn’t, as his so- 
called explanation made matters 
worse with regard to bookmaking. 
Did he mean to mystify me? 

“Very often,” he continued, 
“the terms are synonymous. You 
know Chedder—the Rev. John 
Chedder? Olever chap enough, 
though the Bishop don’t half like 
him since he declined to go on 
the deputation against the races. 
Well, I scored off him some time 
ago, and netted a tenner. It is 
a case exactly in point. He 
backed my governor’s chances of 
the Scottowe preferment. I went 
for a dark ‘horse—Tinkler. You 
know Tinkler. I got the straight 
tip from the Bishop’s butler, who 
does a good deal on the quiet in 
the sporting line; and, by Jove, 
sir! Tinkler came in first—had a 
walk over! Governor wasn’t even 
a bad second. Stole and a lot 
more were simply out of it. The 
dark horse and the straight tip 
are practically interchangeable 
terms. If you have the straight 
tip you know the dark horse, and 
vice versd. In this instance Tinkler 
was the dual agent, and did the 
trick.” 

The last word was well chosen 
in reference to Joel’s part of the 
business, as it appeared to me; 
but I did not say so, because (as 
I persuaded myself to believe) we 
were interrupted by a new-comer. 

“Oh, here’s Towls!” cried Joel, 
‘our senior wrangler. That’s the 
boy to make a book and to explain 


all about the process. Towls, my 
friend Nondum; Nondum, Mr 
Towls.” He bowed and so did I; 
then to get over the awkwardness 
of not knowing what to say all 
of a sudden, we shook hands most 
cordially. 

Frequently, even after having 
had time to think, I am at a loss 
for talk, and my embarrassment 
was increased on this occasion by 
the firm conviction that I was 
looked upon as an outsider in the 
great social and pecuniary issues 
which bring about these sporting 
events. I was among these men 
by accident, but not of them by 
initiatory rites. 

An inspiration seemed to strike 
Towls. “Let me put you down 
for a ‘sweep,’ Mr Nondum? It’s 
only a sov. Our mutual friend 
Joel is in for it. Try your luck. 
Innocence and virtue are some- 
times rewarded in this world.” 

I yielded —to avoid ridicule. 
It was cowardly, but I here openly 
confess it. From that day to this 
I have never repeated the ques- 
tionable proceeding. 

But the curious part of the 
story remains to be told. I won 
that “sweep.” It came to thirty 
pounds. I could hardly believe 
my eyes when Towls sent me 
a cheque with a congratulatory 
letter. The money recouped me 
for expenditure on wedding-pres- 
ents to Mrs Bynge-Hudson, Mrs 
Tinkler, and Mrs Bateman; and 
I have registered a vow that I 
will undertake a penitential jour- 
ney to hear Joel preach his first 
sermon, no matter in what quar- 
ter of the globe that interesting 
event may take place. 
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The Camp of Wallenstein. 


THE CAMP OF WALLENSTEIN., 
BY FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 2 
Translated by Str TuHeoporE Martin, K.C.B. 


[Ir is a matter of lasting regret that, when Coleridge translated the 
Second and Third Parts of Schiller’s Trilogy on the story of Wallen- 
stein, Duke of Friedland, he did not also translate the First Part, to 
which Schiller attached importance, as an essential prelude to the 
other two. Coleridge had the MS. supplied to him; but, according 
to Professor Brandl (Life of Coleridge, Lady Eastlake’s Translation, 
p. 260), he entirely omitted it, because “the short lines puzzled him 
as much as the broad humour, and he did not want to become prosaic.” 
The explanation is not satisfactory. Ooleridge,—who better ?—could 
have mastered the short rhyming lines without an effort ; and what 
is there in the humour of situation or character’of this dramatic 
sketch to puzzle a man so familiar as he was with the humour of 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethan dramatists, and so thoroughly appre- 
ciative of it? The true reason is probably to be found in the small 
sum, only £100, which, it is now known, was paid to Coleridge 
for his labours, and in a very natural misgiving as to this part ‘of 
Schiller’s work being acceptable to the then prevailing English taste. 
The reception given to his masterly rendering of the finer portions of 
the Trilogy showed that he had good reason for this misgiving. It fell 
dead from the press ; caused serious loss to Mr Murray, its publisher 
—was treated by him as waste-paper; and only by men who were 
themselves poets, such as Southey, Campbell, Wordsworth, and, above 
all, Walter Scott, was it recognised as adding a notable addition to 
English literature, while enriching the original with passages of ex- 
quisite beauty. This judgment time has confirmed. Thanks to Cole- 
ridge, no one of Schiller’s works is more widely known or admired, 
wherever English is spoken, than the “ Piccolomini” and “The Death 
of Wallenstein.” But without the preliminary “Camp of Wallen- 
stein,” a full estimate of the author’s conception is impossible. It 
was intended by Schiller to place the reader in a position at once 
to realise the state of the European continent at the period in the 
Thirty Years’ War in which the action takes place, and at the same 
time to understand the conflict of interests which eventuated in the 
tragic fall of his hero. In the fine Prologue to the Trilogy, spoken 
at its production in the year 1798 at the Court Theatre of Weimar, 
Schiller writes :— 


‘‘ Right in the heart and turmoil of that war 
The poet posts you. Sixteen years have passed 
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Of devastation, plunder, misery. 

In huge tumultuous masses is the world 
Fermenting, nor, so far as eye can see, 
Glimmers one ray of hope, that peace is near. 
Throughout the realm rings the wild clash of arms, 
The towns are all mere deserts,—Magdeburg 

In ruins,—industry and art are dead. 

The cit is nought, the soldier paramount, 
Morals by rampant vice are laughed to scorn, 
And savage hordes, in the long war grown wild, 
Squat in their rags on the untended soil.” 


Callot in his “ Miseries of War” paints to the eye with appalling truth 
all, and more than all, that the poet thus indicates in words. What 
one of the great camps of the day was—with its licentious bands of 
mercenaries, drawn from all quarters, heedless of the suffering and 
ruin which followed their course, the mass attached to their leader by 
a belief in his destiny, and in the organising power which bound Vic- 
tory to his chariot-wheels, while others were ready to desert his standard 
at the call of the Emperor, whom that leader professed to serve— 
Schiller has painted with great dramatic force, and with a breadth of 
humour unusual in his works. In dealing with the rough vigour of 
such a work, the translator is necessarily placed at a great disadvan- 
tage. He can only hope that the spirit of the original has not wholly 
evaporated under his hands. ] 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


SERGEANT-MaJOR ) of a regiment of Tertz- RECRUIT. 

TRUMPETER J ky’s Carabineers. CITIZEN. 
ARTILLERYMAN. PEASANT. 
SHARPSHOOTERS. PEASANT’S SON. 

Two JAcers of Holk’s Dragoons. CAPUCHIN. 
ARQUEBUSIERS of Tiefenbach’s Regiment. CaMP SCHOOLMASTER. 
CurrassIEr of a Walloon Regiment. SuTLER WoMAN. 
Currassi&R of a Lombard Regiment. SERVANT GIRL. 
Croats. SoLpIER Boys. 
UHLANS. MUSICIANS. 





Scene.—Tue CAMP BEFORE PILSEN IN BOHEMIA. 


Sutler’s tent, with booths. A moving crowd of soldiers of all colours and 
uniforms. All the tables are occupied. Croats and Unuans cooking at 
a fire. A SuTLER Woman serving wine. Soipier Boys throwing dice 
on a drum-head. Singing in the tent. A Peasant and his Son advance. 


Peasant’s Son. Father, we'll better be off, I fear, 
Out of this rabble of soldiers here. 
They’re a surly overbearing lot, 
And as like to do us a mischief as not. 

Peas. Bah! Who's afraid, boy? They won’t eat us, 
Though they turn up a little bit rough and beat us. 
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See yonder new batch of recruits? They’re all 
Fresh from the banks of the Main and Saal. 
They have lots of booty, things rich and rare, 
All ours, if deftly we lay our snare. 
A captain, through by a comrade stuck, 
Left me two dice that bad brought him luck. 
I'll just have a trial to-day, to see 
If their power be as great as it used to be. 
To make a poor mouth must be our cue! 
They’re a happy-go-lucky rollicking crew ; 
If flattered, they’re free with their cash, and so, 
As lightly it came, make it lightly go. 
If they plunder our goods by the bushel, why, 
To regain them in spoonfuls we e’en must try ; 
With the sword if they ruthlessly hew and hack, 
With craft and with wile we must pay them back. 
(Singing and shouting from the tent.) 

Mercy upon us, how they shout ! 
And the peasant’s skin has to pay for all. 
These last eight months this rabble rout 
Have harried us out of both bed and stall. 
For miles on miles the country round 
Nowhere will feather or hoof be found,— 
All gone,—so now for our hungry maw 
We have only our own bones left to gnaw. 
Things are as bad, ay, worse than when 
The Saxons knocked us about like mad, 
And yet they call themselves Kaiser’s men ! 

Boy. Here’s two of them coming. Not much to be had 
Out of them, to judge by their looks. 

PEs. Oh, they 
Are thorough Bohemians, blood and bone, 
Of the Carabineers, Count Tertzky’s own. 
They’ve been quartered here this many a day. 
Of all the lot they are quite the worst. 
They strut and they swagger as if they’d burst, 
Too high and mighty, as they think, 
To join the boor in a stoup of drink. 
But yonder, away to the left, I see 
Three Riflemen round a fire, and these, 
I'd swear by their looks, are Tyrolese. 
Come, Emmerich, come! To them will we. 
Light-hearted fellows, ready to join 
In any fun going, with lots of coin, 


Enter SERGEANT-MaJsor, TRUMPETER, and UHLAN., 


Trump. (to the Peasant). What want you here? Clear out, 
I say! 
Peas. Kind sirs, a bit and sup! To-day 
No morsel has crossed our lips ! 
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TRUMP. Bah! You 
Must always be guzzling and swilling, too. 
Unt. (with glass in hand). Had nothing for breakfast ? 
Drink, dog, drink! 
(Goes off with the Peasant to the tent.) 
Serer. (to the TRuMPETER). Was it for nothing, do you 
think, 
This morning they dealt us double pay ? 
Only to give us a lark? What next? 
Trump. You know the Duchess comes here to-day 
With the princess, her daughter. 
SERGT. A mere pretext ! 
The troops from foreign parts, that here 
At Pilsen find themselves massed, ’tis clear, 
Must be won over to share our luck 
By lots of liquor and lots of tuck, 
That, finding themselves in clover thus, 
They may heartily cast in their lot with us. 
Trump. Ay! They’re at their tricks again, no doubt ! 
Seret. These generals, commanders, all in full feather 
Trump. What it all means I can’t make out. 
Serer. That here in such numbers have come together—— 
Trump. Haven’t taken such pains for mere sport. No, no! 
Seret. These whisperings, these messages to and fro—— 
Trump. Ay, ay! 
SEReT. And the bewigged old stager 
From Vienna, with his gold chain, who’s been 
Prying all round since yestere’en, 
He’s not here for nothing, that I'll wager. 
Trump. Another of their bloodhounds sped 
To lead the chase against the Duke. 
Seret. Mark me! They trust us not. They dread 
The Friedliinder’s close brooding look. 
He has climbed too high for them, and so 
They’d like, if they could, to bring him low. 
Trump. But we'll uphold him, that will we. 
Ah, if all thought like you and me! 
Serer. Our regiment, and the other four, 
His brother-in-law Count Tertzky’s corps, 
The stoutest in the camp, are all 
Resolved with him to stand or fall. 
"Twas himself that brought us here. What's more, 
The whole staff of captains were placed by him, 
And to him they are bound with life and limb. 


Enter a Croat, with a necklace, followed by RirLeMay. 


Rirte. Where did you steal that necklace, Croat ? 
Will you deal? To you it’s not worth a groat. 
Take this brace of pistols for it? 

Cro. I won't, 
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You'd like to cozen me, but you don’t ! 
Rir.e. Well, this blue cap, you shall have that too. 
Only just now in a raffle I won it. 
There! Look, how smart! And quite brand-new. | 
Cro. (holding up the necklace in the sun). But this is all 
pearls and garnets fine. 
How it sparkles, see, when the sun is on it ! 
R1FiE. (snatching the necklace). Tl throw in with the lot 
this flask of mine. (Examining the necklace.) 
All I care for is its sparkle and shine, 
Trump. Good lord! How he bubbles the Croat! Absurd! 
Half shares, old boy, and mum’s the word. 
Cro. (who has put on the cap). I like your cap. 
Ruirte. (winking to the TRUMPETER). A bargain, then ! 
I call you to witness, gentlemen. 


Enter ARTILLERYMAN. 


ArTIL. (to SERGEANT). How goes it, brother Carabineer ? 
Are we to go on loitering here, 
Warming our hands, when the foe so near 
His force in the field has already placed ? 
Seret. What? In the field? Why all this haste? 
The roads are not yet open, 
ARTIL, For me, 
Most certainly not. This life so free 
Is a life exactly to my taste ; 
But a scout has come in hot-foot, with news 
That Ratisbon has fallen. 
TRUMP. The deuce ! 
Ha! Then we shall soon be jogging too. 
Serer. Indeed! For the Bavarian, who 
Has to our Prince been never true ? 
Not likely for him we should sweat our fat. 
Artit. You think so? I’d not be too sure of that. 


Enter two JAcErs, SuTLER Woman, Soupier Boys, ScHooLMASTER 
SERVANT GIRL. 


First JAGER. See, see ! 
We've lighted on jolly good company. 

Trump. Who are these green-coats? Can you tell? 
Smart fellows, and carry themselves right well. 

Serer. Holk’s Jiigers. That silver lace was ne’er 
Honestly come by at Leipzig Fair. 

Sut. Wom. Here’s luck, and welcome, sirs ! 

First JAGER. What! You! 
Gustel of Blasewitz! Can this be trae? 

Sur. Wom. Ay, right you are! And mossoo, I know, 
Is long-legged Peter of Itzeho, 
Who in one night, on revel bent, 
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His father’s golden ducats spent 
At Gliickstadt with our regiment. 
First JAcer. And for the rifle dropped the pen. 
Sut. Wom. So, so! We are old acquaintance, then ? 
First JAcer. And here in Bohemia meet again. 
Sur. Wom. To-day here, yonder to-morrow, as war 
With its thorny besom from place to place 
Sweeps us along at a rattling pace. 
Oh, since that day I have wandered far. 
First JAcer. No doubt, no doubt! That’s very plain. 
Sur. Wom. I trooped as far up as Temeswar, 
Jolting along with the baggage train, 
When we hunted the Mansfeldt with might and main. 
Before Stralsund a tent I had, 
But my business there went all to the bad ; 
To Mantua with the reliefs I went, 
With the de Feria came out again, 
And then with a regiment from Spain 
I made an excursion as far as Ghent. 
Now in Bohemia here am I, 
To recover old debts,—at least, I’ll try, 
If the Duke would but lend me a helping hand,— 
And there is my tent at your command. 
First JAcrEr. Never fear! You'll get every copper, old girl. 
But what have you done with that Scottish churl, 
You had in tow with you there? 
Sur. Wom. What! He! 
The scoundrel! He played a fine trick on me. 
Bolted, and took with him all the tin 
I had worn myself to the bones to win. 
All he left me was this young lazy lout. (Pointing to the boy.) 
Sou. Bor (running up to her). Is it father, mammy, you're 
talking about ? 
First JAcEr. Well, well, the Kaiser must feed the lad. 
Recruits for the army must be had. 
Scu. (coming up). Off to the camp-school, march ! 
First J AGER. He, too, 
Has a horror of stuffy rooms, like you. 
Serv. Gir (entering). They want to be off, aunt. 
Sur. Wom. Coming, straight ! 
First JAcer. Ha! Who is this little rogue? 
Sur. Wom. Oh, she 
Is my sister’s child, well-born, sedate. 
First JAcrer. A favourite niece, I see, I see. 
(Exit Sutter Woman. 
Sec. JAcer (taking hold of the Girt). Stay, pretty maid 
with us! Do,now! Stay! 
Girt. Can’t! Customers waiting over the way. 
(Disengages herself, and exit.) 
First JAceEr. That girl is a toothsome morsel, egad ! 
And that aunt of hers, zounds ! I can recall, 
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How the topping swells of our regiment all 
For her comely face would fight like mad. 
The heaps of queer people that one has known, 
And oh, since then, how the time has flown ! 
And who can tell what may yet befall ? - 
(To the SercEANT and TRUMPETER.) 
Your health, sirs! An we might presume, 
We'd be glad to have a place here too. 
Serer. With all my heart, we can make room, 
And so to Bohemia welcome you. 
First JAcrer. Snug quarters here! We had sorry fare 
In the enemy’s country—pinched and spare. 
Trump. You don’t look like it. You're in fine feather. 
Serer. Ay, ay, on the Saal, and in Meissen too, 
They don’t speak loudly in praise of you. 
Sec. Jager. All bosh! About nothing to make a fuss ! 
With the Croats it was different altogether ; 
’T was only the gleanings were left for us. 
Trump. Why, you have a brand-new lace cravat, 
And your hose, how handsomely they sit ! 
And your linen so fine, and your feathered hat, 
All speak of the good things on which you lit. 
Some folks, ’tis plain, have been in luck’s way, 
And that is what not one of us can say. , 
Serer. But then, as the Duke’s own regiment, 
Respect and honour are both our due. 
First JAcrr. For us, that’s a scurvy compliment. 
We bear the Duke’s name as well as you. 
Serer. Ah, but you belong to the common rout ! 
First JAcEer. And you're of a special brand, no doubt ! 
Tis only the coat that is different, 
And I with my own am well content. 
Serer. Sir Jager, I’m sorry for you, I own, 
To be so mixed up with the boorish scum ; 
You only can learn high style and tone, 
When close to the General’s self you come. 
First JacEr. Small good to you has that teaching done. 
His style of spitting, his style of cough, 
Fairly enough you hit them off ; 
But his genius, his spirit, are not displayed,— 
To my thinking, at least,—on the grand parade. 
Sec. Jager. Look you! Ask after us where you may; 
Friedland’s Wild Huntsmen, the people say! 
And we shame not the name, for on we go 
Slap-dash through the country of friend and foe ; 
Across the seed-field, through the yellow corn— 
Well do they know Holk’s hunting-horn ! 
In a moment’s flash, be it near or far, 
Swift as the deluge, there we are,— 
Like flaming fire, that at midnight deep 
Sweeps into men’s homes, as they’re locked in sleep,— 
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When we come, nor fight nor flight avails. 

Order we scoff at, and discipline fails,— 

In our sinewy arms both mistress and maid 

Are helpless, for war is a ruthless trade. 

Tis no brag; just ask, and you'll find it truth ; 

In Voigtland, Westphalia, and in Baireuth, 

Any place where we have but once passed through,— 
There children, and children’s children too, 

When hundreds of years have gone by, and more, 
Will be telling of Holk and his Jiger corps. 

Serer. Very like! But, riot and revel, are they 
All that go to make up the good soldier, eh ? 

Or the far-seeing eye, the mind, the tact 
To perceive the how and the when to act ? 

First JAcer. ’Tis freedom makes him! Cut that stuff! 
We've had of that rubbish quite enough. 

Fled I from school, and from bookman’s lore, 
To drudge like a galley-slave at the oar ? 

Left I the counting-house, desk, and pen, 

To meet with them all in the camp again ? 
No! An idle life and a jolly for me, 
Something new.every day to see, 

Trust frankly to what the moment may bring, 
Not one glance backward or forward fling,— 
*T was for this to the Kaiser I sold my skin, 
Flung care to the devil, come loss, come win. 
Order me where the shot is thickest ; 

Over the Rhine, at its deepest, quickest, 
Where every third man is done for, and I 
Will not be the man to shirk or shy ; 

But, by your leave, about anything more 
People mustn’t torment me, or worry, or bore. 

Serer. Well, well, if that be all that you lack, it 
Is safe to be found ‘neath the soldier's jacket. 

First JAcEr. What damnable torture and grind we dree’d 
With that plague of his people, Gustavus the Swede ! 
He made a church of his camp, decreed 
Set hours for prayers, neither short nor few, 

At morning réveillé and evening tattoo. 
And if we’d been going the pace, good lack ! 
Preached at us himself from his charger’s back. 
Serer. A God-fearing gentleman, to be sure ! 
First JAcrr. The light-heeled hussies he would not 
stand. 
Off to church they must pack, to be wed out of hand ; 
So I cut—that was more than I could endure. 

Serer. Things are different there now, I hear say. 

First JAcrr. Then to the Leaguers I trotted away, 
Who on Magdeburg were preparing to move. 

Ah, things ran there in a different groove ; 
Revel and mirth were all to the fore, 
Wine and wassail, and wenches galore. 
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By my faith, we had lots of frolic and fun, 
For Tilly knew how men’s hearts are won ; 
He pinched himself, but he left his men 
Their swing, without asking the how and when ; 
And if on his purse-strings you did not pull, 
“ Live and let live !” was his motto and rule. 
But fortune from Tilly slipped away 
After that fatal Leipzig day. 
Everything then got out of joint, 
Every plan we made somehow missed its point ; 
Wherever we showed, wherever we knocked, 
Men scowled at us, and doors were locked ; 
From place to place we were hustled on, 
But the awe we used to inspire was gone ; 
So service I with the Saxon took, 
For that, I thought, would just suit my book. 
Seret. Well! And you joined in the nick to share 
Bohemia’s spoils. 
First JAcEr. I did badly there. 
Strict discipline was the rule, nor could 
We sack and rack as an enemy should. 
The Kaiser’s castles we had to guard, 
To bow and to beck, and to speak by the card. 
Warfare like that was a farce, a jest, " 
A sickly half-hearted business at best ; 
A downright rupture they did not want ; 
Booty and honour, in short, were scant, 
So I soon grew tired, and was minded then 
To take to my scrivener’s desk again, 
When I heard the tuck of Duke Friedland’s drum, 
Inviting stout hearts to his flag to come. 
Seret. And here how long do you think you'll stay ? 
First JAcer. Pshaw, man! So long as he rules the day. 
By my soul, I'll stick to him, never fear ! 
Could a soldier be better off than here ? 
Here war is waged, as war should be, 
On a scale that is grandly planned and free, 
And the soul, that quickens the mass all through, 
Sweeps with the force of a driving gale 
The meanest trooper along with it too. 
Here I cock my bonnet, and never quail, 
Can over your burgher swagger and stride, 
Just as Friedland treads down the Princes’ pride. 
Here things go, as in old times they went, 
When all to the might of the sabre bent ; 
Here only one crime or offence is known, 
’Gainst orders given to kick or groan, 
What’s not forbidden you're free to do, 
And no one asks, “Of what creed are you?” 
In a word, of things there are only two, 
What belongs to the army, and what does not, 
And I with the colours cast in my lot. 
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Serer. Ha, now you speak to the purpose! Good ! 
Just as a trooper of Friedland’s should. 
First JAcer. Not merely official is his command, 
A power derived from the Kaiser’s hand. 
For the Kaiser’s service he cares not a rap. 
What good has he for the Kaiser won ? 
With all his vast power, what has he done, 
To shield the land from wrong and mishap ? 
A soldier’s kingdom, at that he aims, 
For that he would set the world in flames ; 
For that he would ruthlessly trample down 
Order and law, peer, burgher, and clown. 
Seret. Hush, hush! What whirling words are these ? 
First JAcer. What I think I will speak, when and how I 
please. 
Speech, says the General, speech is free. 
Serer. That’s true. He was standing close by me, 
And I heard him say it : “Speech is free, 
Action is mute, obedience blind !” 
These were his very words, I mind. 
First JAcer. I wot not whether they were or no, 
But whatever the words, the fact is so. 
Sec. Jager. He never has known defeat or shame, 
As other men have so often done. 
Tilly himself outlived his fame. 
But under the Friedliinder’s flag to fight 
Is as good as to say, there’s a victory won. 
He holds luck bound by a spell of might 
To stand fast by him through wrong, through right : 
Under his banner who fights, in short, 
Has powers at his back of no common sort, 
For all the world knows full well, 
The Friedlander keeps in his private pay 
A devil he’s conjured out of hell. 
Serer. Ay, his life is charmed,—no doubt of that. 
For all through Liitzen’s bloody fray 
He rode, and never was seen to quail, 
Up and down through the fiery hail. 
Riddled with bullets was his hat, 
The balls they whizzed through boots and cravat, 
They left their mark for all to see, 
But not e’en a scratch on the skin had he, 
Because it was shielded and salved so well 
By the ointment he gets from that imp of hell. 
First JAcer. What cock-and-bull stories are these you tell ? 
He wears an elk-skin jacket, and no 
Bullet through that could ever go. 
Serer. ’Tis the ointment does it, with wizard spell 
From herbs unholy distilled and brewed. 
Trump. Whatever does it, it can’t be good. 
Serer. He reads in the stars too, so they say, 
What’s coming, both near and far away. 
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But I know better, how that betides. 
A little grey man to his chamber glides 
Through lockfast doors at the dead of night,— 
The sentries have many times challenged the wight,— 
And something of moment was sure to fall out, : 
When that little grey doublet was seen about. 
Sec. JAcEr. Yes! He hassold himself to the devil, that’s 
clear. 
So we, too, make a good time of it here. 


Enter a Recruit from the tent, with a tin cap on his head, and a wine-flask 
in his hand ; a Citizen and a Dragoon. 


Rec. Love to father and uncle! I 
Am a soldier,—have bid them a long good-bye. 
First JAcEr. See there! A younker, and freshly caught ! 
Cit. Oh, Franz, reflect! You'll rue it, you ought. 
Rec. (sings). Fifing and drumming, 
Music of war ! 
Ranging and roaming 
Near and afar ; 
Careering on steed 
Of mettle and speed ; 
Good sword on side, 
On, far and wide, 
Frolic and light 
As a finch in its flight, 
Over thicket and tree 
Through the air go we ! 
Huzzah! The Friedlinder’s banner for me ! 
Sec. JAcrr. A jolly good fellow, ’tis plain to see. 
Cit. He comes of good people. Oh, set him free ! 
First JAcrer. Were we picked up in the gutter? Not we. 
Crt. He has money, I tell you, and means not small. 
Just feel the fine stuff his jerkin is made of. 
Trump. The Kaiser’s coat is the finest of all. 
Cit. A small cap factory he'll have the trade of. 
Sec. JAger. Here he'll do what he likes, and none be 
afraid of. 
Cit. His grandmother’s shop will be his, and her wares. 
First JAcEr. Pooh! To traffic in brimstone matches who 
cares ? 
Cir. His godfather’s tap will be his, beside ; 
A cellar with twenty stout butts of wine. 
Trump. These with his comrades he'll divide. 
Sec. JAcER. Come! For a tent have a share of mine! 
Cir. In tears and anguish he leaves a bride. 
First JAcER. Good! Of his iron heart a sign ! 
Cit. His grandam will die in sheer despair. 
Sec. JAcEr. All the better! He’ll sooner come in as heir. 
Serer. (advances with a solemn air and lays his hand upon 
the Recruit’s metal cap). 
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Mark now! You’ve weighed well what you do; 
You have doffed the old man, and donned the new ; 
With your helmet and fighting gear you claim 
A place among men that are known to fame. 
You must show among them a noble bearing. 
First JAcrr. Above all, of your cash you must not be 
sparing. 
Serer. Your ship is launched, and your sails are set, 
The wind of good fortune’s breezes to get ; 
The world is before you, its wealth, its tares ; 
What can he hope for, who nothing dares ? 
Your cit jogs on, all drowze and fag, 
In one dull round, like the dyer’s nag. 
The soldier may rise,—who can tell, how far ?— 
For nowadays everything’s settled by war. 
Just look at me! In the coat I wear 
The Kaiser's baton, pray, mark, I bear. 
All earthly sway, it is meet you know, 
Of a surety must from the baton flow; 
The sceptre itself in the monarch’s hand 
Is only a baton, all understand. 
Rise to be corporal, then you may deem 
Your foot’s on the ladder of power supreme, 
And you, too, may rise to that great height. 
First JAcEr. Provided you only can read and write. 
Serer. This I'll prove to you by a case I know,— 
To myself it happened not long ago. . 
There’s Buttler, the chief of our corps, I vow, 
Some thirty years back, at Céln on the Rhine, 
He served with me in the ranks of the line, 
And they call him major-general now. 
How was this? To the front himself he flung, 
Till with his exploits the whole world rung ; 
But my deserts in the background hung. 
What’s more, e’en Friedland’s self, you see, 
Our leader—and who has such might as he ?— 
Whom all men humble themselves before, 
Was once a poor noble, and nothing more ; 
But he threw in his lot with the Goddess of War, 
So built up his fortunes to what they are ; 
Stands next to the Kaiser in honour, and who 
Can say what he'll rise to, what miss, what do? 
( With a sly look.) For the Judgment Day we’ve not yet come 
to. 
First JAcEr. He began in a small way, and now is so 
great ! 
For at Altdorf, in his student days, 
He indulged,—the truth by your leave to state,— 
In rather rollicking madcap ways. 
Very early he knocked his famulus down, 
On which the gentry of Niirnberg town, 
Nothing would stop them, but straight they must 
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Into jail the young brawler thrust ; 
It had just been built, and whoever came 
Into it first, ’twas to bear his name. 
Now, what did he do, the clever rogue ? 
Why, he lets his poodle run on before ; 
So to this day they call it after the dog. 
By this you can see the wild brain he bore : 
Of all our master’s great deeds not one 
Delights me so much as this stroke of fun. 
(During this speech the SERVANT G1RL has been standing 
by ; the SzconD JAGER begins toying with her.) 
Dra. Comrade, you drop it! I say no more. 
Src. JAcER. Why the devil should you thrust in your oar? 
Dra. Drop it, I tell you! The wench is mine. 
First JAcER. The tit-bit yours only? Pooh! All very fine. 
Dragoon, you’re demented. All yours, forsooth ! 
Sec. JAczr. Wants something, he does, for his private 
tooth ! 
A wench’s pretty face must be 
To the general camp as sunshine free. (Xisses her.) 
Dra. (drags her away). I say I won’t have it. You, cut 
and run! 
First JAcER. Huzzah, the pipers! Let’s have some fun ! 
Sec. JAcEr (to the Dragoon). Do you mean business? 
Well, I’m your man! 
Sere. Peace, masters! He’s free to kiss who can ! 


Enter Bohemian bagpipers, who play a waltz, first slowly, then faster and faster. 
The First Jager dances with the Servant Gru, the SuTLER WoMmAN 
with the Recruit. The Giru runs off, followed by the JAcER, who catches 
in his arms a CapucHIN Monk, as he enters. 


Carvu. Huzzah! hurroo! and hullabaloo! 
Fine doings these, and with me here too! 
A Christian army, and these its works ? 
Are we Anabaptists, or are we Turks ? 
Making on Sunday such riot and rout, 
As if the Almighty had the gout, 
And couldn’t strike in, to kick you about. 
Is this a time to caper and fling, 
To spend in debauch and junketing ? 
Quid hic statis otiosi ? 
Why stand you with hands in your bosom, when 
On the Danube war’s Furies are loose again ; 
When Bavaria’s bulwark is broken down, 
When the Swede in his clutch holds Ratisbon town ? 
Yet here in Bohemia the army lies, 
Stuffing its paunch, and blinking its eyes, 
Bottles, not battles, its chief concern, 
Wine-stoup and tabors liked better than sabres, 
Drabbing and dicing, grabbing and slicing 
Oxen, but skulking from Oxenstiern ! 
Christendom mourns in sackcloth and ashes, 
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But the soldier nothing or daunts or dashes, 
Things may go better, or things may go worse, 
All he thinks of is filling his purse ; 
’Tis a time of tears and of loud lament, 
Signs and wonders from heaven are sent, 
The mantle of war, deep dyed in gore, 
Is spread by the Lord the broad heavens o’er, 
And from heaven’s windows He waves abroad 
A comet like an avenging rod. 
The world is one great house of wail, 
Swimming in blood is the Church’s ark ; 
And the Roman Empire, God save the mark ! 
We must now as the Roman Pauper hail. 
The rolling Rhine runs blood, not wine, 
The cloisters are pillaged, like rifled nests, 
The bishoprics turned into desert wastes, 
The abbeys and convents are changed into 
Mere dens of a roistering murderous crew, 
And all our lands, that were once so blest, 
Are now by the wofullest want oppressed. 

At whose door, think you, lies the blame ? 
That will I tell, to your endless shame. 
Take it from me, that it all begins 
From your iniquities and sins, 
From the horrible heathen life which you 
Are leading, you men, and your officers too ; 
For sin is the magnet, whose unseen hand 
Draweth on iron into the land ; 
On ill deeds follow mishap and woe, 
As tears to the pungent onion flow ; 
On the heels of the U must come the V, 
Such is the order of A, B, C. 

Ubi erit victoria spes, 
Si offenditur Deus? That hits the case. 
How may any one hope for victory, who 
Gives the go-by to mass and to sermon too, 
Who does no mortal thing, but stay 
In taverns boozing by night and by day? 
The woman in the Evangel found 
The penny she lost by looking around ; 
Saul found his father’s asses again, 
Aud Joseph his brethren, these nice young men ; 
But whoso seeks in a camp for the fear 
Of God, for a sense of shame or right, 
Will not find much of these virtues here, 
Though he were to set hundreds of iamps alight. 
Even the soldiers, as we in the Gospels read, 
To John in the Wilderness made repair, 
Gave to the Preacher their willing heed, 
And were shrived and baptised too, then and there. 
Quid faciemus nos? asked some. 
How may we to Abraham’s bosom come ? 
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Et ait illis: and he replies, 
Neminem concutiatis, 
Do no man hurt in any wise ; 
Nec calumniam faciatis, 
Nor to calumny give yourselves, or lies ! 
Contenti estote, content you alway 
Stipendiis vestris, with your pay, 
And cursed be drinking, and drabbing, and play! 
There is a commandment, “Thou shalt not take 
The name of Almighty God in vain ;” 
And where is more cursing, or more profane, 
Than here at headquarters, to make one quake ? 
Why, if for every oath you fling 
In the face of heaven with blaspheming tongue, 
The bells all round here had to be rung, 
There would soon be no sextons left to ring. 
And if for every wicked prayer 
You out of your unwashed mouths let fall, 
There dropped from your poll a single hair, 
Ere night ’twould be smooth as an ivory ball, 
Ay, though Absalom’s locks beside yours were small. 
Joshua, of course, was a soldier too ; 
King David the giant Goliath slew; : 
But where in the Scriptures, Old and New, 
Is it written, that they blasphemed like you ? 
"Twere just as easy, I should have thought, 
To say “God help us!” or “God wot!” 
And would answer its purpose quite as well 
As to:say, “ You be damned !” or “ You go to hell !” 
But what the cask is filled up with, so 
With that will it bubble and overflow. 
Again, ’tis commanded, “Thou shalt not steal !” 
Well, that to the letter you obey, 
For you carry things off in the openest way. 
From your vulture talons and hawk-like eyes, 
No gold can be hidden, though locked it lies 
In the strongest chest in the strongest room ; 
The calf is not safe in its mother’s womb; 
You take the egg, and the hen that lays it. 
Contenti estote. The Preacher says it, 
Therefore content ye to be fed 
With the rations you get of the army bread. 
But wherefore rebuke the servants’ sins, 
When the scandal with those he serves begins ? 
As the limbs are, so is the head as well! 
What he believes in, who can tell ? 
First JAcer. Sir Priest, you may rail at us, rank and file, 
But our General, him you shall not revile. 
Carvu. Ne custodias gregem meam ! 
An Ahab he is, a Jerobeam, 
That leads men from the one true way 
To heresy and false gods astray. 
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Trump. and Rec. You'd better stop talking like that, I say! 
Capu. A swaggering, blustering braggart he is, 
That intends to make all the strong places his ; 
With his godless mouth he has vowed that he 
Of Stralsund town must the master be, 
Though with chains it were bound to heaven withal. 
Trump. Will nobody stop his slanderous squall ? 
Capv. A wizard, a raiser of devils, a Saul, 
A Holofernes, a Jehu, abhorred 
For denying, like Peter, his Master and Lord, 
So he cannot abide to hear the cock crow. 
Born JAcrErs. You've done for yourself by that last blow. 
Capvu. A cunning fox of a Herod he! 
Trump. and the two JAGERS (rushing in upon him). Shut 
up! or a dead man soon you'll be! 
Croats (interposing to stop them). Stay where you are, 
priest! Never fear ! 
Finish up your sermon! We want to hear. 
Capv. (raising his voice). A proud Nebuchadnezzar from 
head to foot, 
A heretical father of lies, to boot ! 
He goes by the name of Wallenstone, 
And truly he is to us all a stone 
Of offence and stumbling, and that alone ; 
And in Friedland there ne’er can be peace indeed, 
Till of Friedland’s self the land is freed. 
( While speaking these last words, raising his voice as he 
speaks, he has been gradually moving away, while the 
Croats keep the rest of the soldiers from getting at 
him.) 
First JAcER (to the SerGEANT). What he meant by the 
cock, I’d like to know, 
Makes the General shake, when he hears it crow. 
’Twas meant, eh? in scorn and ridicule solely ? 
Serer. There I can help you. No, not wholly. 
By birth the General’s rather queer, 
He has an especially sensitive ear, 
He’s clean upset, if a cat but mew, 
And if a cock crows, it makes him grue. 
First JAcrr. The lion in that is the same as he. 
Serer. Mouse-quiet must everything round him be. 
This rule the sentries have all to keep ; 
He has things to think of so many and deep. 
Voices (heard in the tent: uproar). Seize him, the rascal ! 
The rogue, to try it! 
Peas. (heard from the tent). Help! Mercy! Help! 
OTHER VOICES. Stand back! Be quiet! 
First JAcEr. Deuce take me, yonder there’s fighting afoot ! 
Sec. JAcrer. Then I'll be in it. 
(The JAGERS exeunt into the tent, as the SUTLER 
Woman comes from it.) 
Sut. Wom. The thief, the brute ! 
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Trump. Hilloa, dame! What’s put you in such a heat? 
Sut. Wom. The scoundrel, runagate, cut-purse, cheat ? 
In my tent that this should have come to pass ! 
To shame me before all the camp! Alas! 
Serer. Gossip, what’s up? 
Sur. Wom. Oh, such a row! 
They caught a rascal peasant just now, 
With the loaded dice on him, by which he won. 
Seret. And here they are bringing him, with his son. 


Enter Souviers dragging in the PEASANT. 


First JAcER. He must swing ! 
SuarpsHooTers and Dragoons. To the Provost! Bring 
him along ! 
Serer. Doom follows fast on the heels of wrong. 
Sut. Wom. In an hour he'll be capering in the air. 
Serer. An evil trade brings evil pay. 
First ArQuEBUSIER. This comes of driving men to despair. 
For, look ye, we ruin them first, so they 
Betake them to stealing, and well they may. 
Trump. How! What? Speak up for him? The cur! 
Has the devil set all your wits astir ? 
First Ar. Well, the boor is a man—in a sort of way. 
First JAcER. Don’t mind them. They’re some of Tiefen- 
bach’s corps ; 
Sons of tailors and glovers, that’s what they are. 


At Brieg they saw barrack life-—nothing more. 
What should they know of the ways of war? 


Enter CurrAssiErs. 


First Curr. Peace! Why are you knocking the boor 
about? - 
First Sua. A swindling knave! Caught cheating at play. 
First Curr. And has cheated you to some purpose, eh ? 
First Sua. He has. Yes, thoroughly cleaned me out. 
First Curr. How? You, sir, you a Friedliinder’s man, 
And could let yourself so very far down 
As to try your luck with a boorish clown ! 
(To the Peasant.) Run, fellow! Be off as fast as you can. 
(Peasant runs away, the others draw together.) 
First Ar. He makes short work—he is firm as steel. 
The right way that with such folk to deal. 
Where hails he from? No Bohemian he. 
Sut. Wom. A Walloon—a man to respect, you see. 
A Pappenheim cuirassier, I trow. 
First Dra. (advancing). The young Piccolomini leads them 
now ! 
On the field of Liitzen him they took 
For colonel, did it off their own hook, 
When Pappenheim fell in the mélée there. 
First Ar. A step so venturous did they dare ? 
First Dra. This regiment is exceptional quite. 
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It ever was foremost in the fight, 
It has rules of its own by which to steer, 
_ And the Friedliinder holds it especially dear. 
First Curr. (to his comrade). Can the news be true? How 
was it heard ? 
Sec. Curr. I have it upon our Colonel’s word. 
First Curr. We're not their dogs, to be treated thus.. 
First JAcER. What’s wrong there? They seem to be 
much put out. 1 
Sec. JAcrEr. Is it anything, masters, that touches us? 
First Curr. Something you'll none of you smile about. 
(SotpiErs gather round him.) 
They to the Netherlands want to lend us, 
Jiigers, cuirassiers, riflemen, 
Eight thousand strong they propose to send us. 
Sur. Wom. What! Off on the trot there once again ! 
Twas only yesterday I got back. 
Sec. Curr. (to the Dragoons). You Buttler’s men must 
saddle too. 
First Curr. And we Walloons are told off with you. 
Sur. Wom. The very best squadrons of all the pack ! 
First Curr. We have to escort him from Milan. 
First JAcEr. The Infanta? Maddening! Such a man! 
Sec. JAcEr. That swindling priest! The devil and all ! 
First Curr. What! Leave the Friedliinder, the best, 
The kindest of generals to his men, 
To take with the Spaniard the field again, 
The skinflint, whom we in our hearts detest ! 
No, that won’t work. We shall rather bolt. 
Trump. The deuce! To be led by that priest-ridden dolt! 
We sold our blood to the Kaiser, that 
We did, but not to the Spanish red hat. 
Sec. JAcrr. "Twas on Friedland’s word and credit, in fine, 
That we took troopers’ service, and 
But for our love for the Wallenstein 
He’d never have got us, this Ferdinand. 
First Dra. Did Friedland not make us the troops we are ? 
We shall steer, shall we not, by his fortune’s star ? 
Serer. Steady, friends, steady! To me give ear. 
Talking will be of no service here. 
I see a bit farther than any of you. 
There’s a trick in all this, and a dark one too. 
First JAcer. Stand at attention! All be still ! 
Serer. First, gossip Gustel, for me fill 
A nip of good liquor, to wet my throat, 
And then you shall hear what I’d have you note. 
Sur. Wom. (serving out). Here it is, Master Sergeant. You 
gave me a fright. 
Things won’t be so bad, eh,—not ruinous quite ? 
Serer. Look, sirs, ’tis right that every man 
On what’s under his nose should form his plan ; 
Still we must, as our General used to say, 
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Look about us, and things as a whole survey. 
The Friedlinder’s troops is the name we bear ; 
The burgher, he quarters us everywhere, 
Warms us and feeds us, and makes us good cheer ; 
The boor, he must yoke his horse and steer P 
To haul our baggage-waggons, although 
He kick ever so much against doing so. 
Let a corporal only with some seven men 
Be seen riding on to a village, why then 
He is owned as chief magistrate there, and may 
Make every soul his commands obey. 
Yet, confound them ! they like us not, not they, 
And rather would see the devil’s own face, 
Than our buff jerkins about the place. 
Thunder and ’ounds! why don’t they chase 
Us out of the country, since that’s the case ? 
In nuthbers they’re more than our match, the knaves, 
And if we have swords, they have their staves. 
To laugh at them, then, why are we able? 
Because, massed as we are, we are formidable ! 
First JAcer. Ay, ay! In the mass, the power lies there. 
Duke Friedland made proof that this was so, 
When he raised for the Kaiser,—some eight years ago 
Or nine,—this great army from everywhere. 
Of only twelve thousand at first would they hear ; 
These, he said, I can never feed ; 
But give me sixty, and then, indeed, 
Of their starving I’ll have not the slightest fear. 
And so we became soldiers of Wallenstein. 
Serer. For example, from this right hand of mine 
Chop a finger, ong of the five I own, 
Though it were but the little one, do you opine, 
That you’ve taken that finger, and that alone ? 
No, by Jove! with my hand you have played the deuce ! 
"Tis only a stump, of no further use. 
Now, these eight thousand horse, which they 
To Flanders purpose to draft away, 
Are the army’s little finger. Yes! 
Do you flatter yourselves, if them we lose, 
That our force is only one-fifth the less ? 
No, bless you! A general smash ensues. 
Away go respect, awe, terror, too, 
The boor’s cockscomb swells up anew. 
In the Vienna Chancery they'll prepare 
Our billets for us, and prescribe our fare, 
And we'll be poor beggars, as once we were. 
And how long it will be, who can tell, 
Ere they take our General away as well ? 
He’s not in high favour at Court, and then 
We should all be clean done for, gentlemen. 
Who then would help us to get our pay, 
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Or see that they kept to our contracts, eh ? 
Who has the brain, the nerve to command, 
The quick keen eye, and the resolute hand, 
This hotch-potch army to keep in control, 
And weld it together in one great whole ? 
Now, by way of example, speak, Dragoon, 
What might your native country be ? 
First Dra. I am from Ireland, far over the sea. 
Serer. (to the two Currassiers). You, sir, I know, are a 
Walloon ; 
A Lombard you, we can tell by your tongue. 
First Curr. Who am I? That’s what I could never find 
out ; 
I was stolen; when I was so very young. 
Serer. You also don’t hail from hereabout. 
First Ar. From Buchau I, on the Federstrand. 
Serer. Neighbour, and you? 
Sec. Ar. From Switzerland. 
Serer. (to Seconp JAcER). And what is your mother 
country, Jiger ? 
Sec. JAcer. Hard by Wismar my parents dwell. 
Serer. (pointing to the TRUMPETER). And he there and I, 
we come from Eger. 
Now, I put it to you, could any one tell, 
That we from North and from South were so 
Together drifted, like flakes of snow ? 
Do we not look, as though our whole stock 
Were all chipped out of the self-same block ? 
Against the foe do we not stand fast, 
Like metal in one mould run and cast ? 
Do we not fit in together, clean 
As the teeth of the wheels of some great machine ? 
And who has welded us all so well, 
That one from another no man can tell ? 
Who, who, but he, the Wallenstein ? 
First JAcErR. It would never have struck this pate of mine, 
How we came to fit in so well as we seem ; 
I was always content to float with the stream. 
First Curr. That’s quite my view—the Sergeant’s right. 
Fain would they strike at the army’s might, 
So they’d keep us soldiers down, that they 
Alone may have sovereign rule and sway. 
Yes, ’tis a conspiracy, a plot ! 
Sur. Wom. Conspiracy! God grant, ’tis not! 
T'll not get a rap of what’s due to me. 
Serer. Just so. All round ’twill be bankruptcy. 
Lots of the captains and generals too, 
In order to raise their regiments, drew 
From their private coffers the needful cash ; 
They wanted, moreover, to cut a dash, 
So greatly beyond their means they went, 
In hopes to make profit on what they spent. 
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But they'll lose every stiver, yes, one and all, 
If their leader, and ours, the Duke, should fall. 
Sur. Wom. I'll be ruined, O Lord, and to such an amount! 
Half the army is down in my books. The Count 
Isolani, that bad paymaster, is here 
Two hundred dollars at least in arrear. 
First Curr. Now, comrades all, what's to be done? 
One course can serve us, and only one. 
United they cannot harm us ; our plan 
Is to stick together, then, all as one man. 
Let them issue their orders! Here we stand, 
Rooted fast in Bohemian land. 
We'll not march out of it anyhow. 
The soldier fights for his honour now. 
Sec. JAcER. We'll not be driven round the country so. 
Let them come, and that they shall quickly know ! 
First Ar, Good sirs, mind what you're after. This 
The Kaiser's wish and his order is. 
Trump. Oh, much for the Kaiser do we care ! 
First Ar. Don’t say that again! You had best beware. 
Trump. But what I said is the simple fact. 
First JAcrer. True! I’ve always been given to understand 
That the Friedlander here has sole command. 
Serer. So he has! "T'was the bargain he made, and pact ; 
He has absolute power, you must be told, 
To carry on war, to conclude a peace ; 
He can confiscate any man’s gear and gold, 
Can hang and can pardon, with power of police, 
Can make officers, colonels even,—in short, 
No honour, but he has authority for’t. 
And this he has under the Kaiser's hand. 
First Ar. The Duke is able, a man for command, 
But what is he else, come great come small, 
But the Kaiser’s servant, as we are all ? 
Seret. As we! You are greatly mistaken. He 
Is a Prince of the Empire, direct and free, 
No better Bavaria’s self can be. 
Did these eyes not see,—you'll believe me now,— 
When I was on guard at Brandeis, how 
The Kaiser allowed him in presence there 
His hat on his princely head to wear ! 
First Ar. That was for Mecklenburg, we may surmise, sir 
Which then he held in pawn from the Kaiser. 
First JAcER (to the Serczant). How! Even in the pres- 
ence he wore his hat ? 
There’s something uncommonly strange in that. 
Serer. (feeling in his pocket). If my word you doubt, i 
what I’ve told, 
Here is something to prove it your hand can hold. (Showing 
a@ coin.) 
Whose image and superscription is this ? 
Sur. Wom. Show me! A Wallenstein piece it is. 
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Serer. There you have it! Can anything clearer be? 
What Prince is more of a Prince than he? 
Don’t he coin his own money, like Ferdinand ? 
Has he not his own subjects, and his own land ? 
Is he not as his Highness by all men known? 
Has he not, then, the right to have troops of his own ? 
First Ar. That right will by nobody be denied ; 
But we're to the Kaiser by duty tied, 
And the Kaiser it is who pays us. 
TRUMP. What ! 
There in your teeth I say you lie. 
The Kaiser it is who pays us not. 
Is it not now forty weeks gone by, 
That they've kept on promising day by day, 
But not a rap have we seen of our pay ? 
First Ar. "Tis in very good hands, we may suppose ! 
First Curr. Peace, masters, peace! Would you come to 
blows ? 
What madness is this, to be quarrelling so, 
As to whether the Kaiser’s our master or no? 
Why, ’tis just because it’s our pride to show, 
That we must be treated with due respect 
As his trusty troopers, that we object 
To be shifted and shunted wherever he wants, 
At the nod of priests and of sycophants. 
Say yourselves, is it not for your master’s gain, 
That his soldiers their dignity should maintain ? 
Who but they can raise and uphold his state, 
As that of a mighty potentate ? 
Can throughout Christendom far and near 
Make his word something for men to fear ? 
Let those submit to his yoke and thrall, 
To whom the bulk of his favours fall. 
We, who in none of his splendours share, 
‘Toil only is ours, hard blows, and hard fare, 
And the pride that within our hearts we bear. 
First JAcEr. Every great tyrant, and every great Kaiser, 
Saw things in that light, and were very much wiser. 
All others they worried, and taxed, and oppressed, 
But took care that their soldiers should have of the best. 
First Cuir. The soldier must be to his worth awake. 
If he plies not his craft with a noble aim, 
He’d better keep out of it. In the game, 
If I am to play with my life for stake, 
I must count for something, or in the strife 
I become a mere butcher, like your born 
Croat, and look down on myself with scorn. 
Born JAcerrs. Yes, honour is more, much more than life ! 
First Curr. The sword is neither a spade nor plough. 
’T were folly to till with it anyhow. 
For us there ripens nor corn nor grass ; 
Homeless, the soldier is doomed to pass 
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From country to country far and wide ; 

Warm himself he may not at his own fireside ; 

Away from fair cities he needs must roam, 

Away from the sports of the village green, 

Away from the vintage, the harvest home ; 

These are only by him from the distance seen. 

Let him lose his self-respect, and then 

What’s left him to boast of, gentlemen ? 

He must have something to call his own, 

Or back on mere murder and rapine be thrown. 
First Ar. ’Tis a wretched, wretched life, God wot ! 
First Curr. And yet for another I’d change it not. 

I have been round the world a deal, and had 

Experience of all sorts, good and bad ; 

I’ve served in my time the King of Spain, 

With the Venice Republic have service ta’en, 

Also with the kingdom of Napoli, 

But none of them all brought luck to me, 

With merchant, too, and knight I’ve been, 

Of craftsman and Jesuit taken note, 

But of all the doublets that I have seen, 

None pleased me so much as my own steel-coat. 
First Ar. Well, so much as that I can scarcely say. 
First Curr. Who wants in this world to make his way, 

Must be stirring and worrying night and day; 

To place and high honours whoever would tend, 

"Neath the golden load his back must bend ; 

Whoe’er would enjoy a father’s blessing, 

And his children’s and children’s children’s caressing, 

Some honest trade let him calmly ply ; 

But no mind for that sort of thing have I. 

Free would I live, and would die as free, 

Will rob no man, will be no man’s heir, 

And down from my nag look, true devil-may-care, 

On the hurly-burly under me. 

First JAcEr. Bravo! My sentiments to a T. 
First Ar. To you, then, it seems the best of jokes 

To ride roughshod over other folks ? 

First Curr. The times are hard : nor is the sword 

With justice always in strict accord, 

But let no one say that the fault is mine, 

If I somewhat to the sword incline. 

Humane in war I would gladly be, 

But I'll not let any one drum on me. 

First Ar. Who is to blame but we soldiers—yes, we, 

That the people are sunk in such misery ? 

This wretched war, with its want and woe, 

Is like into sixteen years to go. 

First Curr. Brother, all men cannot in one note praise 

The dear God above us, and His ways. 

One wants the sun, it makes others fret, 

This wants dry weather, and that wants wet. 
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Where you see nothing but want and woe, 
Life seems to me all sunshine and glow. 
If boors and burghers are made to smart, 
I really pity them from my heart ; 
But I can’t mend matters ; ’tis like when we 
Are ordered to charge the enemy. 
Away with a snort our chargers rush, 
No matter what lies in their way to crush ; 
Be it brother, or son, my very own, 
My soul may be rent by his agonised groan, 
But on I must dash o’er his body, nor stay 
One moment to carry him out of the fray. 
First JAcer. Ay, mind number one, that’s the only way! 
First Curr. And since it so happens, that for the while 
The soldier is favoured by fortune’s smile, 
Let us clutch with both hands the goods she sends ; 
Our day will be short, for we have no friends. 
Of a sudden a peace will be hurried on, 
And then is our occupation gone ; 
Out packs the soldier, in stalks the boor, 
- And all will be then as it was of yore. 
Now here we are still a united band, 
And here we have still the upmost hand ; 
But once let our ranks be broken, I'll swear, 
We shall soon be starving on Lenten fare. 
First JAcEr. No, that must never be. Let us 
Stand all as one man united thus! 
Sec. JAcer. Yes! Let us be one! ‘Tis the proper thing ! 
First Ar. (taking out his leathern purse). Well, mistress, 
how much have we got to pay? 
Sur. Wom. Oh, a trifle scarcely worth mentioning. 
(They settle.) 
Trump. It’s a right good job that you’re going away. 
You'd only make mischief, were you to stay. 
(Exeunt ARQUEBUSIERS.) 
First Curr. I’m sorry. They are else good fellows enough. 
First JAcEr. But to talk such pitiful puling stuff! 
Sec. JAcErR. Now we're here by ourselves, let us think 
how we are 
This new device best to meet and mar. 
Trump. How best! Why, simply refuse to stir. 
First Curr. No, nothing that is against discipline, sir. 
Let each of us now to his corps away, 
And the matter before his comrades lay, 
And show them the reasons, why we are 
Resolved we shall not be moved off so far. 
I'll answer for my Walloons. They’ll do 
Exactly as I do through and through. 
Serer. Count Tertzky’s regiment, horse and foot, 
To a man, I'll be sworn, will follow suit. 
Sec. Curr. (posting himself beside the first). Lombard and 
Walloon stick side by side. 
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First JAcER. Freedom’s the Jiiger’s life and pride. 
Sec. JAcER. Freedom must rest upon might, so I 
With Wallenstein shall live and die. 
First Sua. The man of Lorraine with the tide will swim, 
Where sport’s to be had you are sure of him. 
Dra. Success is the Irishman’s guiding star. 
Sec. Sua. Tyrolese follow only their liege lord in war. 
First Curr. So therefore let every regiment 
Write out a memorial, and plainly say, 
That here together we mean to stay, 
That neither force nor craft, away 
From Friedland shall drive us soldiers of his, 
Who to us a very father is. 
Hand this, with profound respect, when done, 
To Piccolomini,—I mean the son,— 
Who’s right well up to this sort of thing. 
With Duke Friedland he just what he likes can do, 
And he stands in the highest favour, too, 
At Court with the Kaiser and the King. 
Src, JAcEr. Come, stick to that text! Let us all agree! 
Piccolomini shall our spokesman be. 
Aut ToceTuerR. Piccolomini shall our spokesman be ! 
(Are about to leave.) 
Serer. A glass, friends, before you go, with me ! 
Here’s a health to the Piccolomini ! 
Sut. Wom. (fetches a flask). No scores for this! ’Tis free 
to you all, 
And the best of good luck your plan befall ! 
Curr. The soldier shall rule the day ! 
Botn JAcrErs. The peasant shall pay ! 
Dragoons and SHarpsHootTers. The army shall flourish, 
you'll see ! 
Trump. and Seret. And Friedland shall its commander 
be! 
Szconp CUIRASSIER (sings). 


Up, comrades, to horse! Up, saddle and mount! 
To the field! What shall we be afraid of ? 
There still doth a true man for something count, 
There his heart shows what mettle it’s made of. 
No other for him can answer there, 
All alone by himself he must do and dare. 
( Whilst he is singing, the Soupiers advance from 
the background and sing in chorus—) 
No other for him can answer there, 
All alone by himself he must do and dare. 


DRAGOON, 


From the earth fair freedom away has flown, 
We see but the master and mastered, 

And falsehood and cunning, they triumph alone 
In a world grown slavish and dastard. 
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Who has to look death in the face, and can, 
The soldier alone is the true free man! 
Chorus. 


Who has to look death in the face, and can, 
The soldier alone is the true free man! 


>= 


First J AGER. 


The troubles of life he daffs aside, 
Of care he recks nothing, nor sorrow, 
To encounter his fate he will boldly ride, 
If it come not to-day, ’twill to-morrow, 
And if to-morrow, why then to-day 
With_his lass and his glass let him sport and play. 
(Chorus as before. The glasses are 
replenished.) 
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SERGEANT. 
They drop down from heaven, his pleasant gains, 
Without either straining or struggle, 
The farmer out of earth’s bosom strains 
His pitiful pittance to juggle. 
He digs and he shovels, till life is past, 
And digs till he digs his own grave at last. 
(Chorus as before.) 
First JAGER. 
A dreaded guest is the trooper tall, 
With his swift horse swiftly ridden. 
When the lamps are bright in the bridal hall, 
He comes to the feast unbidden ; 
He woos not with vows, he woos not with gold, 
But bears off the bride like a reiver bold! 
(Chorus as before.) 
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SEconD CUIRASSIER. 


Why weeps the wench? The soldier must roam ; 
Let him push on ahead and forget her! 
He has upon earth no abiding home, 
His fancy no true love can fetter. 
He is kept on the move by his restless lot, 
His heart may be touched, but he loses it not. 
(Chorus as before.) 


First JAceEr (takes the two next him by the hand ; the others 
do the same, and all form a semicircle). 
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Then up, comrades, up! To the field away! 
There a man may breathe freely and lightly. 
Youth boils in your veins, life bubbles up gay, 
Up, then, while it sparkles still brightly! 
Who fears to venture his life on a throw, 
What life is that craven will never know. 
(Chorus as before.) 
(The curtain falls while they are yet singing.) 
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TEA AT THE MAINS, 


WE might not, at another time, 
have looked upon a tea-drinking at 
the Mains as a very exciting form 
of dissipation. But to Ella and 
me, aged ten and eleven respec- 
tively, it was a serious and respon- 
sible business, as it was our first 
entrance into society unguarded 
by anybody old enough to set us 
an example of good manners. Our 
parents being absent, the kind far- 
mer’s wife had thought it would 
be “a divert” for the young gen- 
tlefolks, and had invited the whole 
party, including the governess, to 
partake of her genteel hospitality. 
But our governess was a martyr 
to neuralgia, and dreaded the even- 
ing air. She was also afraid of 
being left alone at home. ‘ What 
if a strange man should enter the 
house?” she said. So Daphne, 
our eldest sister, decided to stay 
behind and protect the nervous 
lady, and dismissed us with an 
admonition to behave politely, but 
not to eat more cake and jam than 
we could help. 

Mr Affleck was our father’s prin- 
cipal tenant, but had seldom or 
never, as far as I understood, been 
able to pay his rent. Neverthe- 
less he maintained a prosperous 
and thriving appearance. He was 
a remarkably big strong man, with 
bushy black hair, whiskers, and 
beard, and a very long, straight, 
upper lip, shaven but stubbly. 
We looked upon him as a type of 
masculine ugliness, and considered 
that he exactly fulfilled our ideal 
of a gorilla, except that the ape 
probably possessed a more spor- 
tive and genial character—for Mr 
Affleck was a very serious man, 
an elder of the Free Kirk, and an 
authority upon all religious ques- 


tions. This alarniing fact recurred 
to St Clair’s mind as he walked 
between Ella and me on our way 
to the farm. St Clair was our 
only brother. Our youngest sister 
Rosie followed with Petite, the 
little Maltese terrier. 

“T say,” said St Clair, stopping 
suddenly with a tragic start, ‘ what 
are we to say if Mr Affleck asks 
us why we were not in church on 
Sunday? What duffers we were 
to go to the Established Church !” 

It had hitherto been our usual 
custom to attend public worship 
at the Free Church, not by any 
means as a matter of principle, 
but simply because the parish 
church happened to be a mile and 
a half farther off, and was thought 
to be too long a walk for little 
Rosie. But the Sunday before 
being a fine day, and Rosie’s sixth 
birthday, we had thought it time 
to make a change, to our great 
satisfaction for the moment. 

“Would it be rude to say we 
had been at the Established 
Church?” I inquired, diffidently. 

“Of course it would,” returned 
St Clair—‘“ the height of rudeness. 
I’ve heard Mr Affleck say there is 
no salvation in the Establishment. 
Better let him think we didn’t go 
to church at all.” 

‘Perhaps he won’t ask us,” said 
Ella. 

‘“ He’s sure to,” said St Clair, 
gloomily. 

“Oh dear!” sighed Ella, “ how 
I wish we had Daphne! Even 
Miss Tucker would be better than 
nobody.” 

Mr Affleck’s dwelling was rather 
a pretty one, and as we opened the 
gate we stopped to admire the well- 
kept garden. A gravel walk led 
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straight up to the door, on each 
side of which bloomed late crim- 
son tulips, wallflower, and London 
pride, while the house itself was 
covered with a jargonelle pear-tree, 
now white with blossom. We had 
no need to ring the bell, for the 
farm lass at once appeared at the 
door, and ushered us, with much 
solemnity, into a bedroom to take 
off our things. This apartment 
Mid not seem to be inhabited. 
It was elegantly furnished, and 
abounded with crochet mats, shell 
pin-cushions, and china lambs and 
dogs, from the contemplation of 
which we had great difficulty in 
tearing Rosie away. On the chest 
of drawers a looking-glass was 
placed for our use, and there too 
were laid out a comb and brush, 
a paper of pins of all sizes, 
Bogatsky’s ‘Golden Treasury,’ and 
the Shorter Catechism. Here were 
also to be seen daguerreotypes of 
the family, verysmudgy and washed 
out, besides a modern photograph 
representing Wilhelmina, the mar- 
ried daughter of the house, and 
Wilhelmina’s baby, and her hus- 
band standing behind, with his 
hand on her shoulder. We might 
have spent a much longer time in 
admiring these treasures but for 
the remonstrances of St Clair, 
who, being a singularly well-be- 
haved boy himself, was in mortal 
dread that we should disgrace him. 
He dragged Rosie forcibly away, 
and opened the door ; and the lass, 
who, we were shocked to find, had 
been waiting patiently outside, 
next conducted us to the parlour, 
where, on this festive occasion, 
Mr and Mrs Affleck were both 
sitting, although in general they 
lived in the kitchen. Mrs Affleck 
was a fat comfortable woman, good- 
natured and motherly. She had a 
habit of turning up her eyes and 
making Scriptural quotations ; but 


this, I am sure, was only assumed 
in deference to her husband, to 
whom she was a most dutiful and 
admiring wife. She had put on 
her best gown in honour of our 
visit, a grey alpaca with black and 
gold buttons; and some lavender 
bows adorned the limp black net 
cap which was her invariable 
head-dress. Mr Affleck had made 
no change in his dress, except that 
he had taken off his boots and 
substituted a pair of green carpet- 
slippers, ornamented with brown 
dogs’ heads. 

When the pair had welcomed us 
with polite formality, and invited 
us to “take chairs,” had inquired 
for missy and the “ go-verness,” and 
remarked that Mr St Clair was a 
very tall boy, and Petite a very 
small dog, the conversation began 
to languish. I was painfully con- 
scious that I was the only member 
of the company who had not con- 
tributed a remark; and St Clair, 
whose chair was next to mine, 
frowned fiercely upon me, and 
formed with his lips the words 
“say something,” which sealed my 
lips effectually. Finding me still 
dumb, St Clair gave me a con- 
temptuous but severe kick, and 
said something himself. 

“What a beautiful picture that 
is, Mrs Affleck!” said he, in a 
voice which sounded so high and 
unnatural in the silence that we 
all jumped.» The work of art to 
which my brother referred repre- 
sented a dark and rocky scene, in 
which a group of figures in plaids 
was dimly to be discerned, and 
underneath it was written, “The 
Covenanters’ Retreat.” 

We made a point of admiring 
this picture every time we came, 
and Mrs Affleck always made the 
same speech in reply. She said 
that whenever she looked upon 
it she was thankful she was not 
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driven to living in dens and caves 
of the earth, where many a one 
must. have lost his health. We 
next turned our attention to a 
leopard-skin which was spread on 
the floor, and heard how “ Wilhel- 
miny’s husband, when he was in 
the East Indies, had killed the 
dangerous beast.” St Clair ex- 
amined the skin all over to find 
the shot-holes, and Rosie danced 
upon it, causing Mr. Affleck to 
compare her to a weaned child 
putting its hand on the cocka- 
trice’ den, and his wife to quote 
the lines— 


“Our feet on dragons trample shail, 
And on the lions young.” 


Mrs Affieck was now called out 
of the room by the lass, who opened 
the door, looked at her in a mys- 
terious_ manner, and then with- 
drew. Mr Affieck being left alone 
to entertain us, an alarm once more 


possessed St Clair’s mind lest he 


should reprove us for our defec- 
tion as regarded church-going, and 
he telegraphed vigorously to each 
of us to talk, and so divert atten- 
tion from the subject. We un- 
derstood his signs perfectly ; but 
unhappily the volatile Ella was 
seized with an inclination to 
giggle, while nervousness deprived 
me of the power of speech. Mr 
Affleck meanwhile was looking at 
his watch impatiently, and pres- 
ently he said, ‘ Rintoul’s late.” 
At this our alarm increased ; for 
the Rev. Hercules Rintoul was 
the Free Kirk minister at whose 
feet we ought to have sat on Sun- 
day, and whom we were evidently 
to meet at tea. At the same in- 
stant the door-bell rang, and the 
lass, instead of answering it, en- 
tered precipitately, came to a stop 
in front of my chair, and said 
breathlessly, “ Please to rise.” I 
obeyed, wondering, whereupon the 
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lass snatched up my chair and 
carried it off to the dining-room, 
I suppose for Mr Rintoul to sit 
upon, leaving me helplessly rooted 
to the spot. At this sight Ella 
could no longer control herself ; 
she broke into peals of laughter, 
and I joined her, for I was easily 
infected with fits of unseasonable 
giggling. We laughed until we 
cried ; while St Clair sat looking 
as if he would like to kill us, and 
Mr Affleck, who at first had looked 
merely surprised, was heard to 
murmur something about the 
crackling of thorns under a pot. 
Mr Rintoul presently came in, 
followed by Mrs Affleck, and we 
went down to tea, which was laid 
out in the dining-room, and pre- 
sented a very magnificent appear- 
ance. There was a nosegay of 
flowers in the middle of the table, 
bound very tightly together, and 
packed into a blue hyacinth-glass. 
There was a large silver teapot— 
at least it looked like silver, it 
was so bright—and a highly in- 
teresting butter-dish with a silver 
cow upon it. There was every 
imaginable variety of scones and 
cakes, also a beautiful honeycomb, 
and different sorts of jam in glass 
dishes. Our host authoritatively 
desired Mr Rintoul to “ask a 
blessin’,” which he did rather 
nervously, contriving to convey 
a delicate compliment to the ex- 
cellence of the food he saw before 
him. He was obviously very much 
afraid of his host, who was the 
chief pillar of his church, and Mr 
Affleck seemed to regard the min- 
ister rather as his pupil than as 
his spiritual guide. Mr Rintoul 
was young, and had but lately 
come to the neighbourhood. He 
was small, lame, and sickly-look- 
ing, but more refined than many 
of his class; and was so shy and 
nervous that he evidently did not 
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know what he ate, but buttered 
his shortbread and put raspberry- 
jam into his tea, protesting all the 
time that it was most excellent. 
We were all pressed to eat both 
by our host and hostess, and few 
had the strength of mind to refuse 
anything offered to them. 

“ Take it up, Miss Elly—it’ll do 
you no ill.” “Take another cup 
of tea, Mr St Clair, if you please.” 
“Miss Lettice, you'll take some 
apple jeely, and pass it to Miss 
Rosie.” “I must have Mr Rin- 
toul’s opeenion of our honey.” 

The unhappy minister protested, 
though in vain, against taking any 
more sweetmeats; but observed 
that the honeycomb was a won- 
derful structure to be raised by 
the insect race; to which Mrs 
Affleck answered, sighing, “ that 
they little creatures of bees might 
well be an example to the human 
frame.” 

These remarks showed that the 


meal was nearly at an end, for at 
first a solemn silence had reigned, . 
broken only by the necessary civil- 


ities of the table. Mr Affleck 
pushed back his chair and called 
for some more hot water: he dis- 
dained tea, and had been drinking 
strong whisky-toddy steadily, and 
now, having mixed himself a still 
stiffer tumbler, he invited Mr 
Rintoul to partake. But the 
little minister declined, urging 
that he was “a total abstainer 
from alcoholic beverages.” 

“That’s bad,” said Mr Affleck, 
in rather an offended tone. 

“ Not that I disapprove of the 
use of alcohol, Mr Affleck, in the 
case of a gentleman like yourself. 
Far from it, sir—far from it. But 
the cause of temperance is better 
promoted by example in my case.” 

** You're wrong, Rintoul—you’re 
wrong!” said Mr Affleck, waxing 
argumentative under the influence 


of the toddy. ‘Tak’ the case of 
Teemothy. Teemothy was a man— 
shuperior, doubtless, in speeritual 
gifts, but no’ so unlike yourself in 
forrm. I would say,” he continued, 
surveying his guest with a calm 
and dispassionate eye, “that in 
respect of size ye were just some- 
thing seemilar. What does Paul 
recommend ?” 

‘‘ A little wine for the stomach’s 
sake,” answered Mr Rintoul, meek- 
ly; “ but——” 

“Wine,” said Mr Affleck, “ may 
in this passage be also interpreted 
speerits, as I have been informed 
by first-class co-mentators ; and in 
like manner I would recommend 
speerits to you, Rintoul.” 

“It’s a pity but you had turned 
your mind to the ministry in early 
life,” said Mr Rintoul, changing 
the subject dexterously. “You 
would have made a fine speaker.” 

“T would not say that I could 
preach a sermon,” replied Mr 
Affleck, modestly, yet not without 
sternness ; “‘ but I hope that I can 
draw an inference, and the infer- 
ence I draw here is speerits.” 

Mr Rintoul looked appealingly 
at his hostess; but that worthy 
matron was sitting with downcast 
eyes twirling her thumbs, as she 
usually did during her husband’s 
flights of eloquence. He next 
sought by our help to divert the 
current of Mr Affleck’s thoughts, 
and turning to Ella, who sat next 
to him, he said, blunderingly and 
helplessly, that he hoped we were 
all well at home. 

“IT did not happen to observe 
any of you on Sabbath,” he went 
on, “and I feared some domestic 
affliction had kept you absent from 
worship.” 

“Oh no,” answered Ella, with 
ready presence of mind, speaking 
very fast to bring in as long a 
story as she could. ‘Papa and 
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mamma have gone to Edinburgh 
for a week. They started on 
Friday by the one o’clock train, 
an ° : 

“ And what kept you from the 
house of prayer?” demanded Mr 
Affleck. 

The dreaded question had come. 
St Clair trod violently on my foot 
under the table—not that I had 
any intention of doing anything ; 
and we all looked at our plates in 
confusion. 

“T like Dr Goodall’s church 
best,” observed Rosie, calmly, after 
a silence, during which she had 
evidently been weighing the re- 
spective merits of the two places 
of worship. . 

“And what makes you like 7 
best, little missy?” asked Mr 
Rintoul, kindly, and with an at- 
tempt at playfulness. 

Rosie seldom gave a direct 
answer to any question. ‘ Daph- 


ne says were always to go there 


now,” she said. ‘And I’m glad. 
It has a nicer smell.” 

“You see what it is, Rintoul,” 
said Mr Affleck, regarding the 
minister sternly with one eye, 
“when the very babes reject 
hag 

We all looked at our host in 
alarm. It was a relief to see that 
he did not notice us at all; but 
why did he seem angry with Mr 
Rintoul? and what was the matter 
with his eyes? One of those orbs 
had become fixed in its gaze, 
while the other revolved in a 
curious manner without seeming 
to see anything. 

“You’re as bad as Goodall him- 
self,” he continued: “as bad ? 
you're worse,—a La-odicean —a 
lukewarm veshel. And me that 
has laboured for ye to come to 
this vineyard! I’ve wrestled for 
ye, man—lI’ve just wrostled” — 
here Mr Affleck made a demon- 
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stration with his arms to express 
the violent nature of the mental 
struggle. “This is a_ terrible 
place,” he went on, dropping his 
voice and becoming slightly af- 
fected. ‘Oh, it’s a terrible place ! 
When I was in Aberdeen I never 
wanted a freend that would come 
and take me by the hand and say, 
‘Mr Affleck, how’s your soul?’ 
But here they care no more about 
your soul than if it was made of 
cast-metal !” 

With these melancholy words 
Mr Affleck laid down his head upon 
his arms, and remained apparently 
overcome by his feelings. 

The minister turned very red, 
looked doubtfully at Mrs Affleck, 
and rose from his seat. 

“T—I doubt I'll need to be 
moving,” he said. “It’s getting 
late, and I’m pretty busy at pre- 
sent. Mr St Clair, and you, 
missies, would you be inclined to 
give me your company a bit, as we 
go the same road?” 

St Clair rose, evidently relieved, 
and bade good-night to Mrs Affleck, 
who, to our surprise, made no at- 
tempt to detain us. But Ella and 
I doubted whether it was either 
kind or polite to leave our host 
thus overcome by sorrow without 
offering any consolatory remarks. 
We stopped and looked at him, 
and at length Ella touched him 
on the shoulder and said timidly, 
“Good night, Mr Affleck.” He 
raised his head, and seemed to col- 
lect himself. 

“ That’s—these pigeons of your 
brother's,” he said. ‘ They’re mis- 
cheevous. brutes.” 

“Our pigeons!” I said in sur- 
prise. “The fantails? But they 
are not here—they are at home.” 

“ And will ye hinder them com- 
ing here to eat my hens’ meat?” 
demanded our host. ‘“ Will ye 
hinder them coming in at my vera 
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door, even on the Sabbath-day, and 
working their abominations in my 


vera scullery? If I had gotten a — 


grip of that beast, I would have 
wrung its neck —I would have 
wrung its neck.” 

“Tuts, Affleck!” said his wife, 
taking compassion on us, “ what 
way would you scare the young 
misses? They’re but bairns. It’s 
just that he was put about, Miss 
Lettice, on Sabbath morning, when 
he was going to shave himself for 
the kirk, to see the creature sitting 
curdookiting and curdooing before 
its own image at his a, in the 
scullery.” 

“They are so wane, I pleaded. 
“They often come into our room. 
You know pigeons are fond of a 
looking-glass.” 

“Maybe so,” said Mr Affleck, 
“but yon beast was a spectacle of 
vanity and of sin, the which was 
an offence to be seen.’ 

We stood irresolute, afraid to bid 
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our judge good-night, and afraid 
to go away without doing so. 

Mrs Affleck brought a cup of tea 
to her husband’s side, but he waved 
it away. 

“None of your tea for me! [ 
began life,” he said, waving his 
arm feebly, “at the pleugh’s tail, 
and I’ve raised myself to my pre- 
sent poseetion by my own industry, 
and worldly vanities I spurrned 
them. And or ever I came here 
to this land o’ corruption, where 
Satan’s seat is——” 

Here we were hurried out of the 
room by Mr Rintoul, who seemed 
to think we might resent this 
unfavourable description of my 
father’s property ; but as we went 
through the passage we still heard 
Mr Affleck’s sonorous voice con- 
cluding his harangue— 

“T joined a seeck society, and I 
joined a buryin’ society, but I’m 
for none of your d——d temper- 
ance. Where's the speerits ?” 
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TROUBLED EGYPT, AND THE LATE KHEDIVE, 


THERE is a tendency in this 
country among educated and lib- 
eral-minded people—among people 
even who have followed the course 
of events in the world of politics 
during the past twenty years with 
close attention and an interest be- 
yond the average—to heap upon 
the shoulders of one man the 
primary blame for all that long list 
of crushing misfortunes in Egypt 
which began with the ruinous con- 
cession for the Suez Canal and cul- 
minated in the death of Gordon at 
Khartoum. The mention of this 
man’s name in conversation calls 
forth the stilted smile that greets 
an equivocal allusion, coupled with 
a head-shake of reprobation of his 
manifold wickedness. Stories of 
his loose, dissolute life, his spoilt- 
child caprices, his wanton extra- 
vagances, and his reckless un- 
thinking expenditure, are in all our 
memories, side by side with dark 
tales of his cruelties to a people 
already crushed to the earth be- 
neath their burden ; of extortions 
from a patient starving peasantry, 
by the teeth of the scourge, of the 
means to gratify his unbridled 
passions ; of treacheries to trusted 
friends, of unscrupulous use of 
hideous secret means for removing 
a foe whom he feared or making 
a place for a parasite whom he 
favoured. To many minds, indeed, 
the worst types of oriental tyranny 
and licence engrafted with the 
exotic refinements of Western de- 
pravity are embodied in the person 
of Ismail Pasha. 

It is no part of my present pur- 
pose to parade as the apologist of 
the ex-Khedive. With the blame 
cast upon him, though much of it 
is unjust, I have nothing to do. 
It is my intention, indeed, to refer 


to him only in so far as his acts 
cannot be disassociated from their 
consequences to hisson. For him- 
self, whatever be his faults, his 
vices, his criminality even, he has 
surely paid the penalty amply and 
in full. Shorn of all save the 
merest semblance of state, reft of 
all power, hurled from place, and 
robbed of fortune, of honours, of 
the opportunity for intrigue, and 
of that yet more precious posses- 
sion, the joy of detecting and com- 
bating intrigue in others, which 
was the very essence of his exist- 
ence,—he has finally lost his liberty, 
and is doomed now to drag on un- 
til the end the chains of gilded 
captivity in his splendid prison- 
palace of Emirghian on the Bos- 
phorus shore. 

To me it has always argued a 
grave deterioration of that keen, 


bright intellect that Ismail so un- 
questionably possessed, that he 
should have permitted himself to 
be tempted into a visit to Con- 


stantinople. He cannot have con- 
cealed from himself its dangers. 
He would never in his younger 
days have essayed to confront 
them. Yet he went, not blind- 
fold; he had before his eyes ex- 
amples of what he must expect. 
There were already in and around 
Stamboul several bright birds of 
gaudy plumage, from Tunis, from 
Baghdad, and elsewhere—though 
none so rare as he—breaking their 
beaks against the gold bars of their 
cages, but knowing that their 
struggles were vain. Yet, despite 
all this, he ventured into the 
snare, and Europe will know him 
no more. 

The reign of Ismail can be 
summed up in two well-known 
sentences: “Great expectations,” 
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“large deductions.” It was essen- 
tially a reign of action. It teemed 
with mighty projects which were 
carried, many of them, to most 
successful issue, and if this result 
was invariably attained at stu- 
pendous, at crushing cost, the 
fault lay not entirely with the 
ex-Khedive. On Ismail’s acces- 
sion, he found the administration 
of his country in a condition of 
chaotic decay. Nothing remained 
but the ruins of his grandfather’s 
great work, and everything had 
to be begun afresh, and new life 
infused into the languishing un- 
dertakings of the founder of the 
dynasty. His father Ibrahim, 
Mehemet Ali’s warrior-son, one 
of the most attractive figures of 
his time, brave, upright, just—the 
sword-hand of the mighty man of 
Cavalla, the victor of Konieh, the 
vanquisher of Khosrew, who had 
swept like a flame through Syria 
and Arabia—had died leaving no 
trace upon the institutions of his 
country. His military genius was 
his title to fame, and the record 
of his battles was the record of his 
life. Yet he had proved himself 
in Syria so able an administrator 
that, had his life been prolonged, 
much of the history of Egypt 
might have been different. He 
died, however, after a reign of 
only two months, and the power 
devolved upon his nephew, Abbas. 
Abbas Pasha may be said to have 
been a man of order, inasmuch as 
he died without debts. But this 
was perhaps the only good thing 
that came of his reign. He treat- 
ed Egypt like a conquered pro- 
vince. He was a tyrant, cruel, 
and hard with the people — yet 
his able and well-regulated ad- 
ministration eased their burden. 
At his death the army numbered 
80,000 men and 20,000 Bashi- 
bazouks. Everything was in per- 
fect order. Artillery, cavalry, 
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equipment, nothing was lacking, 
and yet there was no deficit in 
the budget. He cannot, however, 
be called an enlightened Prince, 
On his accession, the original idea 
occurred to him to hold a public 
general examination of both the 
teachers and pupils of the schools 
founded by Mehemet Ali. The 
examination took place in his 
presence at Abou-Zabel, with re 
sults so disastrous to both masters 
and boys that Abbas decreed the 
immediate closing of all schools, 
In their place he founded the 
“‘ Mafroussa,” a nursery intended 
for the training of officers for the 
army. It has been said of Abbas 
that he was possessed of much 
common-sense. But it may be 
argued that he lacked discrimina- 
tion. This was indeed the cause 
of his undoing. He had a whim- 
sical fancy, and permitted himself 
to follow its dictates. On one 
occasion, for instance, when the 
important question of the huge 
dam across the fork of the Nile 
some twenty miles below Cairo 
was urged upon him, he grew im- 
patient. ‘ You are always worry- 
ing me about your ‘ barrage,’” he 
said; “an idea has struck me. 
Those great masses of stone, the 
Pyramids, are standing in the 
desert useless. Why not take 
the stone from them? Is it not 
a good idea?” 

Another time, when his prime 
minister, Hassan Pasha Monas- 
terli, implored him to sign a de- 
cree prohibiting the sale of hash- 
eesh, Abbas demurred. “ The 
people must take something to 
amuse themselves,” he said. “If 
I prohibit hasheesh, they will buy 
rakki from the Greeks, who will 
put revolutionary ideas into their 
heads. Hasheesh stupefies ; rakki 
excites the brain.” 

He hated foreigners. He avoid- 
ed the society of natives, and shut 
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himself up entirely from the world ; 
and, after four years’ reign, when 
the order came from Stamboul 
that he should be strangled as a 
punishment for suspected treason 

inst the suzerain, he had none 
to help him to resist his fate, and 
died as miserably as he had lived. 

His successor, Said, a surviving 
son of Mehemet Ali, was a man 
of very different complexion. He 
was as fond of show and extrava- 
gance as Abbas had been of parsi- 
mony and order. An autocrat, 
full of whims and caprice, he early 
abolished the Council of Ministers, 
with which none of his predeces- 
sors had interfered. He wished to 
do and to be everything himself, 
and though some of his ideas were 
good, he lacked anything approach- 
ing to system, Like Abbas he 
took great interest in his army, 
yet in it he was constantly mak- 
ing absurd changes. One day he 
would have 50,060 men, the next 


day half or double the number, 
according to the impulse of the 


moment. Yet it was Said who 
first endeavoured to introduce 
some sort of order into the ad- 
ministration of the Soudan prov- 
inces, which he had found on his 
accession in a deplorable condi- 
tion. Abbas had applied a sys- 
tem of his own to the Soudan, 
which may account to some ex- 
tent for his immunity from debt 
at the time of his death. He 
maintained a large force in the 
annexed provinces for the simple 
purpose of extorting exorbitant 
taxes from a discontented popula- 
tion. It was under his auspices 
that in 1853 the first trading 
voyage to the Upper Nile was 
started by Mr Petherick, an Eng- 
lish merchant, and consul for 
England at Khartoum. Pethe- 
rick was followed by other traders, 
who established posts far up coun- 
try, and organised armed bands 
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under Arab commanders. It was 
soon found that slave-hunting paid 
even better than ivory, and raids 
were therefore made on the sur- 
rounding tribes. ~ 

With the resolution of organis- 
ing a better state of things, Said, 
in the year 1857, made a rapid 
tour through the Soudan provinces. 
At Berber he proclaimed the abo- 
lition of slavery ; at Khartoum he 
organised a new Government for 
the five provinces then forming 
the Egyptian Soudan—i.e., Kor- 
dofan, Sennar, Taka, Berber, and 
Dongola. He ordered that the 


excessive taxes on the lands and 


on the water-wheels of the peo- 
ple should be discontinued, and 
he established postal services on 
dromedaries across the desert. 
That journey of Said from Cairo 
to Khartoum is still remembered, 
still talked of throughout the 
Soudan. I have heard of it at 
Halfa and at Dongola—at Mas- 
sauah, and at Senhiet, and at 
Suakim. At Dongola my head 
camel-driver and guide, a Tunisian 
bedawee, whose proud boast it was 
that he had accompanied the ex- 
pedition, never tired of telling the 
glories of that triumphal progress, 
when Said, in a carriage-and-four, 
surrounded by an army of 50,000 
men, followed the bank of the Nile 
for 1900 miles. The horrors of 
that terrific march,—the fearful 
mortality of troops, the utter ruin 
of the populace after the passage 
of this devastating locust - flight, 
the tyranny, the exactions that 
heralded its approach—all are for- 
gotten; only the bright memory 
remains of “the great Pasha,” be- 
dizened with gold, rolling in a 
carriage (the only wheeled vehicle 
ever seen in the country) over the 
broken rocks and through the 
drifting sands, and distributing 
smiles to the cowering villagers. 
The anti-climax to Said’s Soudan 
8 
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reforms came very soon. About 
the year 1860 the European traders 
sold their stations to their Arab 
agents, who paid rental to the 
Egyptian Government. Then was 
the heyday of the Djellabat (slave- 
dealers), of Zubehr Rahama and 
Suleiman his son, and the misery 
and ruin of the people was in- 
creased tenfold. 

Said was in every way the re- 
verse of Abbas. He was sociable, 
quick, witty, loving especially the 
society of foreigners—an agreeable 
conversationalist, speaking French 
like a Parisian, and enjoying of all 
things the intricate witticisms of 
which that language is capable. 
In common with all the members 
of the Khedivial family he pos- 
sessed a great sense of humour, 
and he was a wit of no mean 
order. Like Abbas he was no 
patron of public instruction. When 
one day his old tutor Koenig Bey 
begged him to reopen the schools 


suppressed by Abbas, he replied 
blandly, “‘Why open the eyes of 
the people? they will only be 


more difficult to rule.” He was 
brave, though wanting in moral 
courage ; he was well disposed to 
his family, to whom he restored 
their estates confiscated by Abbas ; 
and he was recklessly generous. 
He paid for the decoration of one 
of the reception-rooms at Abdin 
Palace the enormous sum of ten 
million francs, and had so little 
sense of the worth of the money 
that when M. Bravais (who, by 
the way, was the original of 
Daudet’s ‘Nabob’) complained 
that a certain estimate in Italian 
lire had been taken too low, he 
simply replied, “ Well, put it in 
English livres,” and it was done. 
Said’s title to remembrance by 
posterity, however, and it forms 
my chief reason for mention of 
him, is in the fact that to him be- 
longs the doubtful merit of hav- 
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ing contracted the first Egyptian 
loan. 

As a consequence of his commit- 
ments to the Suez Canal Company, 
amounting to nearly £4,000,000, 
added to the pressure of a hea 
floating debt, Said found himself 
forced to saddle his country with 
a public loan and a public debt. 
In 1862 he concluded the first 
public loan in London, with Fruh- 
ling, Goschen, & Co. (in room of 
two private loans made previous. 
ly in Paris). The amount was 
£3,292,800 at 7 per cent, and | 
per cent_amortisation, but it real- 
ised only two and a half millions, 
showing therefore a dead loss of 
£800,000 (which at 8 per cent re- 
presented a payment of £64,000, 
for money never seen). Having 
accomplished this, he died, and left 
to his successor a burden of ten 
millions of liability, three millions 
of which was foreign debt; a 
rotten administration, great dis- 
order, and in addition the —for 
Egypt—disastrous Suez Canal con- 
cession, with all its ruinous and 
mischievous obligations. This con- 
cession, by the way, it is freely 
asserted, M. de Lesseps easily per- 
suaded him to sign, without even 
having read it. This, doubtless 
his worst act, was one of which he 
never appeared to comprehend the 
gravity; for though when near 
death he freely expressed regret 
that he had burdened his country 
with a public debt and loan, he 
showed no contrition for saddling 
his nephew with the burden of 
millions, to come against which he 
had merely advanced £100,000 
towards preliminary expenses. 

When Mehemet Tewfik was 
born, the very title of Khedive 
was still lacking to the dignity 
of the governors of Egypt. Ree 
ognition of the right of his family 
to hereditary succession in the post 
of Wali of that pashalik had in- 
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deed, twelve years before, been 
wrested by Mehemet Ali’s stern 
determination from the Porte, and, 
despite Lord Palmerston’sstrenuous 
opposition, had been grudgingly 
ratified by Europe. The suzerain 
rights which remained to the Ca- 
liph-ul-Islam were still being grad- 
ually transferred, for adequate 
consideration, to the de facto ruler. 
The final assertion, indeed, of the 
almighty prerogatives of the sov- 
ereign power at Stamboul, may be 
said to have found its expression 
in the removal of Abbas by that 
time-honoured oriental instrument, 
the silken cord. This was at a 
time when Tewfik was still a pet 
of the harem, and his father Is- 
mail—then not even heir-presump- 
tive—was simply a wealthy coun- 
try gentleman, occupied exclusively 
with agriculture and the adminis- 
tration of his extensive properties. 
(He possessed at this time an in- 
come of about £160,000 per annum 
in land on which there were no 
debts and no mortgages.) 

On the 15th of November 1852 
—that is'to say, eleven years before 
he became Viceroy of Egypt—a 
slave in the household of Ismail 
Pasha presented him with a son. 
She was not, properly speaking, one 
of the ladies of his harem. She was, 
indeed, a peasant girl, employed in 
some quite menial capacity in the 
establishment. But it chanced, 
first, that her master had at the 
time but three wives—one short 
of the number prescribed by Mo- 
hammedan law—and secondly, that 
none of these ladies was at the 
time the mother of a living male 
child. Sons had been born to 
them, indeed, but had not sur- 
vived, and in Moslem households 
female children are of no account. 
The healthy child of the fellah 
slave-girl, therefore, was Ismail’s 
eldest son, and the mere fact of 
his birth gave his mother a right 
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to the vacant position of fourth 
wife. It is not too much to say 
that Ismail, who had regarded the 
little love-affair wholly in the light 
of an episode, was vastly chagrined 
by the occurrence. He was in no 
hurry to concede to the lady the 
privilege which was her just due, 
and as a result this modern Hagar 
(from whom, no doubt, the sym- 
pathy of her sister wives was still 
further alienated by the fact that 
they immediately began to bear 
sons) met for long years with but 
scant courtesy at the hands, and 
in the palaces, of her lord. On 
the other hand her title as fourth 
wife was unassailable, and though 
Ismail disliked her, she could not 
be put aside. 

When, shortly after the death of 
his elder brother Ahmed, Ismail 
succeeded to the viceregal throne, 
his first undertaking was to obtain 
at any cost, by the employment 
of any means in his power, the al- 
teration of the succession so that 
the Khedivial title should descend 
from father to son. This had been 
the dream of Mehemet Ali’s life, 
the great object for which he had 
vainly struggled, and which the 
short -sightedness of Europe had 
wantonly frustrated. Ismail was 
shrewd enough to see that the 
constant change of the viceroyalty 
from one branch of the family to 
another was inevitably fatal to the 
establishment of any stable gov- 
ernment. But it is probable that 
his detestation of the prince, who 
in due course might succeed him, 
did even more to stimulate his 
effort than did his love of his 
country. According to the old 
law of succession, Prince Halim, 
youngest son of Mehemet Ali, was 
heir-presumptive to his nephew; 
next to him Prince Osman, eldest 
son of Moustapha Fazil ; after him 
Prince Ibrahim, son of Ismail’s 
elder brother Ahmed ; and finally 
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Tewfik. Thus no one gained 
more by the alteration of the law 
than Tewfik himself, who from 
fourth in order became first, with, 
moreover, succession secured to his 
children, who would otherwise 
have had but a very remote chance 
of ever succeeding. But it may 
be believed that it was with no 
thought of the despised Tewfik in 
his mind that Ismail lavished 
money and promises in Stamboul 
to achieve his purpose. His second 
and favourite wife, the Princess 
Djenajar, had given him a son, 
Ibrahim Hilmy Pasha, on whom 
he had fixed his hopes as a suc- 
cessor. This second princess it 
was, indeed, who conducted with 
consummate ability many of the 
delicate inter-harem negotiations 
in Constantinople, which. were 
finally to secure her husband’s 
object. She would hardly have 
thus laboured for the benefit of 
the son of the outcast fourth 
princess. 

What may have been the money 
price of Ismail’s success is not 
accurately known. It has been 
asserted that in actual cash he had 
to spend three millions sterling in 
Stamboul, and when he was asked 
by a friend if this estimate was 
not an enormous exaggeration, he 
answered laconically, “It was not 
less.” Certainly on his first visit 
to Constantinople his overtures 
were very coolly received, and all 
he was able to obtain by means 
of a present of £50,000 to the 
Grand Vizier was a hatt granting 
him permission to make certain 
financial arrangements without 
first submitting them to the Porte. 
But he was not to be discouraged. 
He put in force his favourite 
adage, “Les petits cadeaux en- 
tretiennent l’amiti¢, et les grands 
Yaugmentent.” At last he obtained 
a decisive audience ; £900,000 in 
gold placed at the feet of his 


Majesty secured a most favourable 
reception, and on the 9th June 1866 
a firman altered the succession, 
Yet at the last moment he saw his 
primary object defeated. When 
it became necessary to name the 
future ruler of Egypt, both Porte 
and Powers insisted that the 
change should be in favour of the 
eldest son, and Ismail was forceg 
to submit. ‘Tie firman, after 
settling the succession in tail male 
by order of primogeniture and pro- 
viding for a regency, recognised 
the complete autonomy of the 
Khedive in all internal matters, 
and gave him the right to bestow 
military grades as high as colonel 
and civil grades as high as bey. 
It moreover authorised him to 
contract loans without permission, 
to enter into commercial or other 
treaties with foreign Powers as 
long as they did not interfere 
with the political treaties of the 
Sublime Porte, and also empow- 
ered him to increase his army 
and navy. 

Thus Tewfik again unconscious- 
ly triumphed, a circumstance which 
did not tend to strengthen his 
father’s affection for him. But 
though he disliked his son, Ismail, 
having submitted to the inevitable, 
at once adopted steps to have him 
treated in accordance with his new 
position. He took, it is true, no 
special trouble about his education. 
Other sons were sent to Paris, to 
Oxford, to Woolwich, but Tewfik 
remained at home. On one occa- 
sion, when eighteen years of age, 
he had obtained a tardy and un- 
gracious permission to make a 
European tour, but the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian war, when 
he had as yet barely reached 
Vienna, caused him to be at once 
recalled. This indeed was the only 
visit paid by Tewfik to Europe 
during his life. His father, how- 
ever, established him in fitting state 
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in a palace at Koubeh, near Cairo, 
gave him an allowance of £30,000 
a-year, and, when the time came, 
jn 1872 married him appropriately 
to Amina Hanoum, a daughter of 
El Hamy Pasha, another great- 
grandson of Mehemet Ali. 

For five years after his mar- 
riage Tewfik’s life was altogether 
uneventful. Very simple, even 
homely, in all his tastes and pur- 
suits, he lived entirely on his 
estate, devoting himself to agri- 
culture, and acquired the reputa- 
tion of being a juster landlord and 
a more lenient master than gen- 
erally rules the destinies of the 
Egyptian fellah. He hated all 
parade, loved his home, and showed 
himself to be an excellent husband 
and father, in the fullest European 
sense of the terms. He was ut- 
terly unknown outside of his 
neighbourhood, and his homely 
life and serious occupations drew 
down upon him the undisguised 


contempt of his more polished 
brothers, who lived and shone in 
the brilliant European society that 
Ismail loved to gather around him. 


Tewfik’s serious turn of mind 
found a useful field of activity, 
when he was but two-and-twenty, 
in the education of the young. In 
his palace of Koubeh he founded, 
at his own expense, a school for 
orphans and for sons of officers, 
This institution, which he main- 
tained at a cost of £4600 a-year, 
was organised on the model of 
Continental schools for cadets, 
great attention being given to the 
bodily development of the students. 
Some 120 pupils, whose ages varied 
from ten to twenty, received a 
capital education under conscien- 
tious and painstaking masters in 
the establishment, which Tewfik 
was in the habit of visiting almost 
every day. 

His interest in this foundation 
abated somewhat—though he con- 
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tinued to maintain it—after his 
accession. He then founded, or 
rather revived, the Ali school op- 
posite the Abdin, Palace, where 
his two sons, Abbas (the present 
Khedive) and Mehemet Ali, were 
primarily educated, with about a 
hundred boys, the sons of princes 
and pashas. In this school, al- 
though it is only intended for the 
children of the rich, education is 
gratuitous, the Khedive providing 
everything, including uniforms 
and a somewhat luxurious table. 
Within its walls perfect equality 
prevails, and the sons of the Khe- 
dive were treated exactly like the 
other boys. It was significant of 
the state of feeling in the country 
on the subject of education when 
Tewfik opened this school, that, 
notwithstanding the fact that he 
placed his own sons in the estab- 
lishment, and that he paid for 
everything, he had almost to em- 
ploy force to obtain the number of 
students he had provided for. 
Tewfik would have been well 
content to prolong this life of 
quiet welldoing had events per- 
mitted. His enemies, who were 
chiefly members of his own family, 
contemptuously proclaimed that 
his ignorance of, and complete 
separation from, public affairs, was 
merely the result of a lack of in- 
telligence, if not of a weak mind. 
Outside the pale of his relatives, 
however, he had acquired among 
Europeans and natives alike an 
enviable reputation for the prud- 
ence and good taste with which he 
held himself aloof from the net- 
work of intrigue that enmeshed 
the Court of Cairo. His initiation 
into public life was of a very im- 
perfect character. In 1878, Ismail, 
having unceremoniously dismissed 
Nubar Pasha as chief of the Min- 
istry in which De Blignitres and 
Rivers Wilson held portfolios, re- 
quired a respectable figurehead as 
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nominal president of the council, 
and by a not unhappy inspiration 
named his son Tewfik, then twenty- 
seven years old, for the post. Tew- 
fik’s own estimate of the value of 
the position he was called to showed 
a more intelligent appreciation of 
the situation than did his astute 
father. “If I am young when 
I take office,” he said, “TI shall 
not be much older when [I leave 
it.” Events justified this antici- 
pation. During the few months 
the ministry lasted he did little, 
save to confirm the impression 
that if he had not inherited his 
father’s ambition he also lacked 
his irrepressible love of intrigue. 
At length, finding that much was 
done in his name that he could 
not approve, and much more that 
he did not understand, he fulfilled 
his own prophecy and resigned. 

In 1879 Ismail had run to the 
end of his tether. In the seven- 
teen years of his reign his inherited 
public debt of three millions had 
been swelled to over one hundred 
millions. It is needless to say that 
he had not had the money. Ac- 
cording to the official report of 
Mr Cave on the result of his finan- 
cial investigation in 1876—a mis- 
sion which, despite Lord Derby’s 
formal declaration to the contrary, 
clearly foreshadowed the course 
of England’s future intervention 
in Egyptian affairs—the Khedive 
and Egypt had netted out of this 
nominal amount of a hundred mil- 
lions only forty-five, of which he 
had already paid no less than 
thirty-one millions in interest and 
amortisation. The impression still 
exists, however, that Ismail squan- 
dered all the money he obtained 
from Europe, although it is beyond 
controversy that the bondholders 
had it all back, and that Egypt 
paid in addition for a vast series 
of great public works, which Is- 
mail’s restless activity in every 
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direction had caused to be carried 
out on a scale far beyond, not the 
wants but the resources of the 
country. All credit for the fact 
that he undoubtedly raised Egypt 
in the scale of nations lies stil] 
hidden beneath the load of debt 
with which he crushed the land. 
Yet during his reign he had doubled 
the revenues, more than doubled 
the imports, trebled the exports, 
increased the area of cultivated 
land 30 per cent, constructed 8400 
miles of fresh-water canals, 5000 
miles of telegraphs, and 900 miles 
of railways, and had raised the 
number of public schools from 185 
to 4185. But he himself had be 
come impossible, and his removal 
was an imperative necessity which 
brooked no further delay. 

The ex-Khedive had a favourite 
phrase with which he justified his 
most unjustifiable actions. “It 
became necessary,” he would say, 
as indeed he said it of the blackest 
act of treachery he ever commit- 
ted—the murder in his dahabieh 
on the Nile of his trusted friend 
and ally, the Monfettisch Ismail 
Sadyk Pasha, his minister of fin- 
ance. And when England and 
France decided that this sentence 
was applicable to his own removal 
from power, and prevailed with 
the Porte to issue the firman de- 
posing him, he thoroughly appre- 
ciated the necessity of the step, 
and with his customary shrug of 
the shoulders submitted unresist- 
ing to the decree. 

Up to the last moment, however, 
he refused to believe that he would 
be deposed. 

Intrigues of every kind were 
convulsing Stamboul, and Ismail, 
who had been sounded on the sub- 
ject of his abdication, was, like the 
martyr of fable when given his 
choice of being burned at the stake 
or boiled alive, despairingly asking 
if there was not some other alter- 
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native. The conduct of Abraham 
Pasha, his agent at Constantinople, 
served still further to mislead him. 
His repeated assurances that if 
enough money reached Stamboul all 
would be well, deluded the Khedive 
into sending fabulous sums to his 
“suzerain ” up to the very moment 
when he threw him aside like a 
sucked orange. 

On June 24, 1879, he received 
a telegram from his agent saying 
that the Sultan refused to depose 
him; but at four o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning the English and 
French consuls-general sought out 
Cherif Pasha and made him ac- 
company them to the palace. The 
chief eunuch refused to awaken his 
master; but Cherif, raising his 
voice,exclaimed that when the Prime 
Minister and the representatives of 
the great Powers deemed it neces- 
sary to disturb the sovereign at 
such an hour, it was imperative for 
him to give them audience. Some 
minutes later Ismail was made 
acquainted with the despatches 
from Constantinople, but still re- 
fused to abdicate. The dénoi- 
ment, however, was at hand. 

A few hours later two interest- 
ing comedies were being enacted 
within a few miles of each other. 
At Koubeh, Prince Tewfik, walk- 
ing in his garden, was hurriedly 
approached by: a servant who 
saluted him as “ Effendina.” It 
is stated that this unlucky mes- 
senger had his ears boxed for his 
zeal by the viceregal hands; but 
Cherif Pasha, following a few min- 
utes later, confirmed the news. 

At Abdin, at the same time, 
another comedy was proceeding. 
Up-stairs, Ismail was arguing 
with a European friend who 
sought to persuade him to abdi- 
cate. Down-stairs, Khairi Pasha, 
keeper of the seals, was nervously 
fingering a telegram from Stam- 
boul addressed to “Ismail Pasha, 


ex-Khedive of Egypt.” He dared 
not present it ; and it was not until 
the arrival of burly Cherif, fresh 
from Koubeh, that the fateful de- 
spatch reached its’ destination. 

When Tewfik, an hour later, 
reached Abdin by his father’s 
wish, Ismail was awaiting him in 
the long north room of the palace 
(burned down last year). As the 
door opened he rose to receive his 
son standing, and walked across 
the room to meet him. Having 
raised Tewfik’s hands to his lips, 
he then kissed him on both cheeks. 
“T salute my Effendina,” he said. 
“‘May he be more successful than 
his father !” 

Three days later he had left the 
country, carrying with him thirty 
great chests of jewels, £150,000 
in gold for his immediate necessi- 
ties, and accompanied by seventy 
ladies of his harem and a regiment 
of followers. 

Seldom has a reign been ushered 
in more forbiddingly than was that 
of the young Khedive. The dig- 
nity of the Khediviate, the whole 
fabric of apparently limitless au- 
thority, shorn of which an Eastern 
potentate is but a mere object of 
ridicule in the eyes of his subjects, 
had been already cruelly shaken 
by the manner in which Ismail’s 
retirement had been brought about. 
In making his successor a mere 
figurehead, stripped of all influ- 
ence, robbed of any share of au- 
thority,—nothing but a peg, in 
short, on which to hang a thin 
curtain covering an irksome for- 
eign control,—England and France 
completed the undermining of 
every principle of personal author- 
ity, without which government in 
the East is impossible, and as care- 
fully, as though of full intention, 
prepared the ground for the events 
which reached their climax at Tel- 
el-Kebir. The Powers had got rid 
of Ismail in order to have their 
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own way in Egypt; and in sub- 
stituting for him a successor lack- 
ing initiative, and to whom they 
permitted no will of his own, they 
sought merely to give an Egyptian 
label to Anglo-French rule, and in 
starting this ill-starred venture 
altogether overlooked the inevi- 
table consequences. 

It must be confessed that Tewfik 
made a bad beginning ; but in the 
position in which he was placed, 
to do better might well have 
baffled an abler nian—as, indeed, 
it had baffled the Cabinets of 
England and France. As matters 
stood, there existed neither author- 
ity, nor power, nor respect. There 
was merely an inexperienced youth 
animated by good but vague in- 
tentions, surrounded by a crowd 
of interested adventurers left to 
restore order among dissatisfied 
officials, a ruined and starving 
people, and a powerful and dis- 
affected army. 

Small wonder, then, that for 
four or five months there was ad- 
ministrative anarchy from which 
the re-establishment of that comedy 
of cross purposes—the dual con- 
trol—essayed to rescue the coun- 
try with but brief success. Pashas 
were shelved, and resented it; 
officials saw their bread taken 
from them by foreigners (of whom 
1300 held positions under the 
Government at a total monthly 
cost of £31,588); the army 
trembled at impending reduc- 
tions; and the fellaheen, whom 
order and equalised taxation would 
ultimately have benefited, saw 
only in the new order of affairs 
a fresh attempt, on the part of the 
foreigners they had already such 
good reason to dislike, to extract 
yet further taxes from their over- 
mortgaged lands. With the agents 
of the dual control themselves 
there was no fault to be found. 
M. de Blignitres was a talented 


Frenchman, with a _ considerable 
knowledge of the country, with 
no little tact, and animated ag 
regards England and England’s 
aims with a spirit very different 
from that which has guided the 
conduct of French representatives 
in Cairo since 1882. But though 
M. de Bligniéres was anxious to 
work in harmony with his English 
colleague Major Baring (who has 
since given abundant proof of his 
eminent capacity to govern the 
country), strangely enough this 
very good understanding — his 
desire to sink the individual in- 
terests of England and France in 
a common endeavour to serve 
Egypt—was interpreted by 1 'rench 
chauvinists as high treason; and 
in numerous petitions for his re- 
call it was quite openly asserted 
by his own countrymen that he 
was sold to the English. One of 
these petitions, indeed, signed by 
persons he had refused to aid in 
some nefarious scheme of conces- 
sion, went so far as to proclaim 
that the signatories had actually 
seen a cheque drawn in M. de 
Bligniéres’s favour signed “ Bea- 
consfield, Premier Ministre d’ Ang- 
leterre.” 

The dual control with its conse- 
quent frictions, its petty rivalries, 
and its intrigues, was as great a 
blunder as any ever committed 
in Egypt. Throughout 1880 and 
1881 it dragged on its checkered 
course. Tewfik was Khedive. The 
control misgoverned. And it may 
well be imagined how. Khedive, 
Pashas, and people must have se- 
cretly longed for the riddance of 
the hateful incubus. 

Major Baring—who had during 
his stay in the country gained 
golden opinions alike from natives 
and Europeans—had left Egypt to 
take up a post in India, and had 
been replaced by Mr (now Sir) 
Auckland Colvin when the disaffec- 
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tion of the army, simmering ever 
since the Rivers Wilson episode, 
which was the immediate cause 
of Ismail’s deposition, was partl 
through the ineptitude of the Riaz 
Government, but mainly through 
the inexplicable policy of the 
English Government permitted 
to reach the boiling-point of open 
rebellion. 

The first appearance on the polit- 
ical stage of the so-called national 
party as represented by Arabi and 
the army had been on February 
18, 1879, when 400 out of 2500 
ill-used officers made a demonstra- 
tion against Nubar Pasha and Mr 
Rivers Wilson, at the Ministry of 
Finance, claiming their heavy ar- 
rears. Although the Khedive res- 
cued Mr Wilson and quelled the 
riot, it has been said that Ismail 
was himself the instigator of the 
movement. It is probable that, 
if this had been the case, Arabi’s 
known hostility to Ismail would 
have brought the fact to light at 
the time when he was being tried 
for his life. However this may be, 
there is no doubt that the terror of 
Ismail’s person overawing all pre- 
vented the mutiny from spreading 
throughout the entire army. 

As soon as Ismail was no longer 
at the head of affairs to exact 
submission, three of the colonels 
in command of regiments—Ara- 
bi, Ali Fehmi, and Abd-el-Al— 
prompted by Mahmoud Pasha 
Sami, started a systematic oppo- 
sition to the War Office, resenting, 
as they pretended, Osman Pasha 
Rifky’s (the Minister of War) par- 
tiality to the Circassian officers. 
Wanting to better their own posi- 
tion and that of the officers, they 
availed themselves of the hardships 
inflicted on the privates to give 
more force to their pleadings, and 
by amalgamating their cause with 
that of the men, they had the pre- 
text of being able to speak in the 


name of the army—just as, later 
on, by a similar process, they took 
upon themselves to speak for the 
people. 

Granting the justice of their 
grievances, and certainly those of 
the men, the way the colonels set 
to work was contrary to all notions 
of a disciplined army ; for, ignoring 
altogether their superior officers— 
in fact, Livas (general of brigade) 
and Feriks (general of division) 
might as well not have existed— 
they insisted upon transacting 
business direct with the War Office, 
and when they did not succeed by 
bullying Osman Pasha Rifky, sim- 
ply declined to obey his or any- 
body’s orders; finally addressing 
themselves to Riaz, the Prime 
Minister, no longer with petitions 
but with demands. 

They took advantage of Tewfik’s 
helpless state to provoke a conflict, 
and, challenged by his subordin- 
ates, Osman Pasha Rifky deter- 
mined on bringing them to justice ; 
but instead of openly stating his 
intentions, he sent for them under 
a futile pretext, and had them 
arrested as soon as they entered 
the Ministry. This is a proceed- 
ing which, undignified as it is con- 
trary to all notions of fairness, has 
been recently shown to be fraught 
with danger. The officers of the 
first regiment broke into the coun- 
cil-room of the Ministry of War, 
ill-treated the minister, and then, 
having released the prisoners by 
force, proceeded to the palace of 
Abdin, followed by the men of the 
regiment, and demanded from the 
Khedive the dismissal of the Min- 
ister of War, and redress for their 
grievances, which consisted princi- 
pally in the promotion of the Turk- 
ish and Circassian officers. The 
Khedive informed the French and 
English agents that he had no 
means of resistance, and no regi 
ment on which he could count; 
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and news having arrived that 
another regiment was marching in 
from Tourah, his Highness dis- 
missed the Minister of War, and 
appointed Mahmoud Pashi Sami 
in his stead. Tranquillity was 
thereupon restored, and on the 
following day the mutinous colo- 
nels, reinstated in their regiments, 
made their submission to the 
Khedive. 

Thus the Ist of February 1881 
gave birth to Arabi, and from this 
day the influence of the army 
went on increasing. In obliging 
the Khedive to appoint their 
nominee in the room of Osman 
Pasha Rifky, the colonels knew 
that henceforth they were masters 
of the situation. 

The increased ascendancy of the 
army soon showed itself in a prac- 
tical shape. On the 20th of April 
two decrees were issued, the first 
increasing the pay of the land and 
sea forces to an extent imposing 
an additional charge of from 
£50,000 to £60,000 a-year; the 
second instituting a commission to 
inquire into the regulations and 
organisation of the army. The 
commission consisted of the Min- 
ister of War as president, of eleven 
generals, of whom four were Euro- 
peans, and of nine colonels, with 
one exception all Mussulmans, and 
among whom was Arabi Bey, one 
of the chief actors in the revolt of 
February. 

Great blame has been cast on 
Tewfik Pasha by ignorant and 
malevolent critics for his attitude 
throughout this time of trial. It 
has been said that he alternately 
bullied the rebels and pandered to 
them—that when they were hum- 
ble he was inexorable, and when 
they asserted themselves he 
cringed. If this charge be justi- 
fiable, and there is some truth in 
it, Tewfik merited in no way the 
censure he received. He had been 
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told that, if he obeyed the advice 
of his English friends, all would 
be well ; and with the loyalty that 
characterised every action of his 
life, having agreed to obey their 
dictates, he kept his word. It 
was no fault of his if the counsels 
of his advisers jumped from A to 
Z and back again every twenty- 
four hours. Ultimatums, penulti- 
matums, and ante-penultimatums, 
as they grew contemptuously to 
be called, were issued and with- 
drawn, and shuffled and dealt 
again, like so many cards in a 
round-game, and with as little 
certainty of result. Tewfik was 
told to be firm, and was firm as 
a rock till the ground was drawn 
from beneath him; and merely, 
as a measure of self-preservation, 
he was forced to show a concili- 
atory spirit, which had its custom- 
ary expression now as on a subse- 
quent occasion (at Ramleh, after 
the bombardment), in a lavish 
distribution of decorations. He 
was assured he should be supported 
by ships of war and by soldiers, 
only to learn in the hour when he 
needed it most, that no such aid 
would be forthcoming ; and being 
placed in this dilemma—or, indeed, 
series of dilemmas—it is not sur- 
prising that, with the caution in- 
nate in every Eastern prince, he 
should have endeavoured to so 
order matters as to save at least 
his own neck. 

Arabi at this time was a fellah 
something over forty years of age. 
He was six feet high, of well-built 
massive figure, but with the heavy 
stooping shoulders, the projecting 
head, and the slouching, shuffling 
gait of the water-buffaloes he had 
been wont in youth to tend. The 
striking feature of his face was 
his large dreamy eyes—eyes, in- 
deed, that seldom looked his inter- 
locutor in the face, but seemed to 
be fixed either on his breast or 
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looking far over his head into 
another world. There is little 
doubt that his eyes and his ab- 
stracted manner had much to do 
with his ultimate influence over 
the populace. He was a man as 
absolutely without education as 
he was lacking in ability. He 
had considerable knowledge of the 
Koran, much of which he had 
learned by heart, and could, with- 
out effort, repeat at great length ; 
and he had an odd but not com- 
mendable faculty for droning on 
for twenty minutes or so at a 
time a string of copy-book plati- 
tudes unconnected with each other, 
or with any subject under dis- 
cussion. It is probable that he 
was honest,—Mahmoud Sami, who 
conspired with him, has frankly 
declared that he lacked intelligence 
to be otherwise; and, like all 
Arabs, he was intensely revenge- 
ful. He was, taken all in all, 
about as humble a tool as could 
well have been selected for the 
furtherance of a purpose of whose 
results England at any rate has 
no present reason to complain. 

In the early part of 1882 hatred 
of the Circassians filled Arabi’s 
little mind, and he had been but 
a few days in power before all of 
them whom he could seize under 
any pretext were in prison. There 
he visited them by night, and 
sought to obtain by torture evi- 
dence that would enable him to 
take the life of his enemy, Osman 
Rifky. Many tragedies have been 
enacted in Egypt, but it is difficult 
to believe that any more hideous 
brutality has ever been practised 
so near our own day than that 
which this heartless and cold- 
blooded peasant directed each 
evening in the Abdin prison. At 
length the Khedive stepped be- 
tween Arabi and his victims, and 
saved them from death by torture 
by a sentence of banishment. 
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There is every reason to believe 
that on the 10th of June 1882 
Arabi felt himself perilously near 
his fall, and was hovering on the 
verge of submission. Next day 
there was a rising of the Arab 
populace in Alexandria against 
the Europeans. On that after- 
noon Dervish Pasha, the. Sultan’s 
envoy, was awaiting the visit of 
Mahmoud Sami and Arabi to ten- 
der their submission. He had 
played his trump-card, and felt 
confident of success. They came, 
but not to submit. The news of 
the horrors being perpetrated in 
Alexandria had not yet reached 
the palace, but there is reason to 
suppose it was not unknown to 
Arabi. At any rate he expressed 
his devotion to the Sultan, but 
declared that he must refuse his 
submission except by the express 
commands of his Majesty. 

Dervish, furious, dismissed them. 
Ten minutes later news of the 
massacre was brought him. There 
was nothing to be done. Order 
must be restored at any cost, and 
the only man who could do it was 
Arabi. Instantly an aide-de-camp 
was sent to summon him to the 
palace. “Let Dervish come him- 
self,” was the insolent reply ; and 
only on the great envoy’s appear- 
ance at his house would he tele- 
graph the orders to his soldiers, 
without which they had refused 
to act. 

On the 8th of July it was that 
Arabi’s attitude decided the British 
Admiral! to send a final ultimatum 
threatening to bombard the forts 
unless they were handed over to 
him. Before doing so he earnestly 
counselled the Khedive to leave the 
city and to seek a place of safety. 
Mr Auckland Colvin, speaking as 
British Controller, and to some 
extent on behalf of Sir Edward 
Malet, whose health had given way, 
urged the same course, which was 
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supported by all his advisers, 
European and native, as well as 
by personal friends. It was pointed 
out to him that there were 6000 
hostile troops in the forts, and that 
the population could not be trusted 
to refrain from outrage in the 
event of either victory or defeat ; 
that his own yacht was in the 
harbour; that either the P. and 
QO. mail-steamer then in port, or 
any of the men-of-war of neutral 
Powers, would afford him protec- 
tion, To all these counsels Tewlik 
had but one answer—“T am still 
Khedive, and I remain with my 
people in the hour of their danger.” 

Much criticism has been passed 
on the attitude of Tewfik through- 
out the Arabi crisis, and it has 
been freely said of him that he 
lacked courage at a moment when 
the fellah Cromwell might easily 
have been cowed. There was not 
much indeed of a Cromwell in 
Arabi when he stood pale and 
trembling before Tewfik in Abdin 
Square ; not much of the fearless 
tribune when he sheathed his sword 
at Effendina’s bidding. On this 
occasion, no doubt, Tewfik lacked 
at least nerve and initiative, if not, 
indeed, actual courage. Had he 
followed the spirited and manly 
advice of Mr Colvin—had he ar- 
rested the traitor in sight of all, 
or cut him down as was his right— 
there would have been an end of 
all mutinies. Alas! he did neither. 
“We are between four fires,” he 
said, when Arabi had sheathed his 
sword, and Colvin whispered, “ Now 
is your moment.” ‘“ We are be- 
tween four fires, what can I do? we 
shall all be killed.” 

On other occasions, however, at 
a time when a mighty fleet was 
preparing to bombard the forts, 
the strongest of which was only 
a few yards from his palace walls ; 
when not only his own subjects 
but Europeans had fled from the 


town for safety,—he not only 
showed no fear, but nothing 
would induce him to vacate the 
post where he deemed it his duty 
to himself and his subjects to 
remain. Only at the last moment 
did he consent to put himself 
actually beyond reach of the 
shells, at his palace of Ramleh, 
three miles outside the town. 
Here, even, his life and that of 
the vice-reine, who loyally stood 
by him, were for two days in the 
utmost danger. The rebel soldiery 
surrounded the palace. Twice 
their commanders had sent orders 
for his destruction; and it was 
only with the utmost difficulty, 
and by persuading his guards that 
he desired to join Arabi at Kaffr- 
Dowar, that he by subterfuge 
obtained a train and bribed his 
way back to Alexandria. The 
deserted town was in flames, when, 
with other Englishmen, the writer 
made his way up the Marina 
Street. At the entrance of the 
Mahomet Ali Square the huge 
ornate wooden facade of the 
Zizinia Palace was one mass of 
glowing flame, and as we were 
about to dash past it with all 
speed, fell bodily forward into 
the square. Through the dense 
smoke, the whirlwind of flying 
sparks and scattered embers, a 
small body of cavalry could be 
dimly seen escorting a carriage 
which had halted only in time 
to avoid destruction by the burn- 
ing mass. A few minutes later, 
making our way into the square 
from the other side, we met the 
carriage again. In it was seated 
Tewfik returning through the 
ruins of his finest city to the 
shattered remnant of his palace 
of Ras-el-tin, and as we stood 
aside to allow him passage he 
saluted us with all the courtly 
grace of the days of his Shoubra 
drives. 
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Yet to the ruler of the country 
—at the time ruler only in name 
—every step made in that melan- 
_choly progress must have given a 
fresh heavy blow, a further bitter 
humiliation. The scene was one, 
indeed, to unnerve even a stranger 
to the land, how much more then 
its viceroy? No words can fitting- 
ly convey the impression made by 
the desolate, wretched, and aban- 
doned city on those who viewed 
it that day. There is something 
very terrible in the aspect of a 
big modern town in all of whose 
length and breadth no living 
human creature is to be seen. 
And thus it was in Alexandria 
on the 13th July 1882. In all 
the town the flames alone were 
alive. The only sounds to be 
heard were the roll and rumble 
of falling masonry where the fire 
had done its work, or the roar 
and crackle of the flames as 
they grappled with a fresh task. 


Every house-door stood wide open. 
Every shop-front was shattered, 
displaying the wreck within. The 
silent lonely streets were strewn 
thick with the jetsam of the loot- 


ers’ hurried flight. The most 
miscellaneous articles lay heaped 
upon the side- walks. The road- 
ways were littered with every 
kind of wreckage—mirrors, jewel- 
cases, bales of cloth or silk, shat- 
tered porcelain, broken furniture, 
tinned provisions, iron safes, their 
sides torn and dinted by adze and 
bullet. Everything that was too 
cumbersome to carry away the 
wreckers had destroyed in sheer 
luxury of wantonness. Pianos 
knelt on broken legs in the roads, 
or hung half out of first-floor 
windows, their wires torn bodily 
out as though by lightning, their 
keyboards battered and spiky. 
Sofas and arm-chairs stood in 
front gardens, or sprawled on 
flights of steps, ripped and gutted. 
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The general search had been for 
hidden money, the native mind 
making no account of banks; and 
as money could not be found, the 
most obvious vengeance was to 
destroy all objects on which it 
had been wasted. Through this 
woful scene of desolation the 
Khedive’s escort, white handker- 
chief on sleeve and white flag on 
sabre- point, had to guide their 
master. Now and then the little 
procession had to dash hurriedly 
down a side-street to escape a 
falling house or wall. Now and 
then a halt had to be called while 
the way was cleared — sometimes 
of a mass of débris, sometimes of 
the stripped, mutilated corpse of 
a luckless European, anon of half 
the stock in trade of a haber- 
dasher or a milliner heaped in the 
road, and abandoned as worthless 
to the looters. Now and again 
his Highness had a momentary 
sight of a blue-gowned incendiary, 
with his petroleum-can and arm- 
ful of cotton, skulking off amid 
the lime-dust and the shadows. 
Now and again he had a doll’s 
house view of half a house, the 
other half having fallen away, 
with tables, chairs, and bedsteads 
rocking half in space on cach of 
several storeys, and pictures care- 
fully swathed hanging from rent 
and blistered walls. In one such 
house (a mere corner was left of 
it) a dog, singed to the skin, 
howled dismally beside a cradle 
on the fourth floor. 

A terrible experience, indeed, 
must that drive have been to a 
young sovereign in whose mind, 
beside the sorrow and the shame, 
some thought of the cost to him 
and to his country cannot fail to 
have entered. Of this cost—of the 
pecuniary loss sustained through 
the pillage and incendiarism—some 
idea may be formed from the stat- 
istics subsequently furnished by 
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the International Commission of 
Indemnities. The total sum 
awarded was 106,830,226 francs, 
or £4,341,011. Of this sum 
26,750,175 francs, or £1,070,007, 
was given for house property de- 
stroyed ; and 34,635,050 francs, or 
£1,338,402, for furniture; and 
43,395,061 francs, or £1,735,806, 
for merchandise. When it is 
borne in mind that the decree ap- 
pointing the Commission expressly 
excluded claims for money, jewel- 
lery, securities, and works of art, 
it will be obvious that the total 
value of property destroyed must 
have considerably exceeded the 
sums quoted. 

Yet in the midst of this fearful 
scene of desolation and rapine— 
himself but now escaped from the 
doom decreed for him by Toulba 
—with anarchy supreme through- 
out his realm, and the foreign 
authors of the mischief, whether 
friends or foes to him he hardly 
knew, waiting to receive his 
person in the palace they had par- 
tially destroyed, Tewfik had the 
courage to maintain an appearance 
of dignified composure, and to 
salute with the kindly grace of his 
least troubled days the few Eng- 
lishmen who uncovered before him. 
I did not as yet know him, but I 
never believed evil of him after 
that day. Throughout this crisis 
his calm demeanour excited much 
comment among the Englishmen 
who were thrown in contact with 
him, and probably aided to place 
some of his actions in an unfavour- 
able light. 

Certainly in the weeks that 
followed opinions were greatly 
divided as to the Khedive. Many 
persons there were, even among 
those most behind the scenes, who 
suspected that Mehemet Tewfik, 
with customary oriental duplicity, 
was seeking at once to hunt with 
the hounds and run with the hare. 


It was not so; but had the charge 
been justified, could we have 
greatly blamed him? He made 
some mistakes that at the time 
appeared something more than 
foolish, Among them the cele- 
brated correspondence with Arabi 
at Kaffr Dowar has perhaps ex- 
cited most attention. It was on 
the 15th July, two days after his 
entry into Alexandria, that he 
summoned Arabi to him; and 
that his Minister of War tele- 
graphed in reply that “his High- 
ness would be glad to hear that 
recruits wele coming in to assist 
him to fight the English.” Then, 
on the 22d, he published a decree 
dismissing Arabi from his post 
of Minister of War, and proclaim- 
ing him a rebel. This in itself 
was admirable, but its effect was 
marred in a ludicrous manner by 
the reasons assigned for the step, 
which, as set forth, were his in- 
sufficient resistance to the British 
fleet, the loss of 400 guns, allow- 
ing the English to land, retreating 
to Kaffr Dowar, and not coming 
to his Khedive when summoned. 
It cannot be denied that, consid- 
ering the relations between the 
Khedive and the British forces 
at this time, this decree, issued at 
a time when Tewfik was no longer 
under any sort of coercion, was on 
the surface as quaint a sample of 
an oriental document as often 
comes to light. It is, however, 
capable of explanation. That it 
was foolish is beyond question, 
but a knowledge of the current of 
ideas which had produced it in 
Tewfik’s mind removes all thought 
of treachery on his part. Placed 
in a position of exceptional diffi- 
culty, he had two reasons for 
issuing this curious document. On 
one side was the Khedive, pro- 
tected by the forces of Great 
Britain, which, having cheerfully 
destroyed Alexandria — or per- 
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mitted it to be destroyed (it is 
but the more criminal), and may 
the blame for that shameful 
blunder lie heavy wherever it be 
due—were not strong enough to 
advance beyond the walls. On 
the other side was Arabi, and 
behind him the whole country, 
the entire populace, all the princes 
and nobles, all the wealthy towns, 
the capital itself, the entire army, 
and all the war material that was 
not left to the British to destroy 
(another shameful blunder) in the 
Alexandria forts. 

Arabi’s chief strength lay in his 
unscrupulous and barbarous mode 
of warfare ; and there was so ter- 
rible a dread among the officials at 
the palace of what he might do or 
allow to be done to their property 
in Cairo and elsewhere, that the 
Khedive’s action was paralysed. 
Would Cairo be burned and sacked, 
as Alexandria had been? was the 
question in every one’s mind, and 
the odds were freely laid on the 
event. Then, again, he had at the 
time no certainty as to what Eng- 
land was going to do, and the 
business had already been so hand- 
somely muddled as to leave him 
every margin for doubt. And, 
lastly, he had an idea of wiping 
off all old scores and beginning 
anew. It was true that the sol- 
diers were fighting against his 
orders ; but if he proclaimed it so, 
they became in the same moment 
rebels, He wished to avoid this: 
he wished above all things for 
peace, and to secure it he was 
ready to open the door for their 
escape—to accept the responsibil- 
ity for what had been done, to 
cover their guilt by his proclama- 
tion. “Only come in now; only 
obey me, now that I have made 
peace with the English, and I will 
take the past on myself.” This 
was his design. This was the 
writing between the lines; and it 
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will hardly be deemed that, in so 
electing, he showed himself to 
be courageous, honest, well-inten- 
tioned, and humane, even if a little 
foolish. 

‘En tout cas,” said one of Tew- 
fik’s Ministers, with rather bitter 
wit, looking round upon the havoc 
wrought by England’s half-hearted 
intervention, “s'il s’agit de mettre 
lordre en Egypte mieux vaut en- 
trer par la Porte que par les fen- 
étres.” There were at the time not 
a few who endorsed this opinion. 
Despite the Arab proverb which 
says, “The grass grows not where 
the Turk has trod ;” despite the 
Ottoman tendency to echo the his- 
toric dictum, ‘‘ J’y suis—j’y reste,” 
the reflection could not fail to oc- 
cur frequently to Tewfik, as it did 
to others, that, had his suzerain 
been permitted to send to his aid 
those twenty battalions he had 
implored, this bitter cup at least 
would not have been presented to 
him. That the Sultan’s interfer- 
ence would ultimately have been 
ruinous to Egypt is indisputable ; 
but it would have been less im- 
mediately ruinous than the per- 
mitted destruction of Alexandria, 
for which no censure can be too 
severe. 

The pricking of the Arabi wind- 
bag proved no very hazardous af- 
fair. A good deal more has been 
made of Tel-el-Kebir than can hon- 
estly be said to have been merited 
by that somewhat sloppy triumph. 

The Egyptian soldier to-day— 
and especially his black brother 
from the Soudan—has developed, 
under the careful training of his 
zealous and self-sacrificing English 
officers, into as good fighting, ma- 
terial, Thomas Atkins excepted, as 
I for one would wish to march 
with. But in those days he was a 
very different animal. 

“What can you expect,” said 
Lord Palmerston, speaking of the 
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Turks, “of a people who wear no 
heels to their boots?” The Egyptian 
officer under Arabi wore not only 
no heels to his boots, but for choice 
no boots to his feet, and passed all 
the time he could spare—and it 
was considerable—from slouching 
through parade, in a wadded cotton 
gown, with those white-stockinged 
appendages curled beneath him on 
a divan. 

And as the Egyptian officer, so 
the private. Moreover, the soldier 
had an unwritten code by which 
to regulate his demeanour. On 
his periodical visits to his village, 
he commonly thrashed his way 
into popular favour. And his 
brother fellaheen, who had thought 
rather meanly of him for being 
caught and made a soldier, recog- 
nised at once his claims on their 
respect. “He beats us,” they 


would say, “therefore he is our 
superior; turn we the other cheek.” 


In the same way, when any one, in 
uniform or not, beat the soldier, he 
in turn said, “Evidently this is 
my superior,” and bowed himself 
to the smiter. Above all, he did 
not want to fight. He did not 
mind being hurt. He hardly re- 
sented being killed—some one has 
always to be killed, and “ Allah y 
arrif” (God knows best) ; but fight 
he would not. In the Russo- 
Turkish war, Khedive Ismail sent 
a large force to aid his suzerain in 
the field, upon the Sultan’s appeal. 
The Egyptian camp at Shumla was 
a picture of affluent comfort beside 
the ragged, haggard, hungry Tur- 
kish brigades. Bright new uni- 
forms, splendid equipment, well- 
found tents, men full of health and 
fatness. And there it ended. 
Every morning outside the hospi- 
tal quarters, where the English 
doctors slaved without cess in the 
shambles of Turkish wounded, 
there paraded a long string of 
Egyptian soldiers, each of whom 
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had lost the two first fingers of 
his trigger hand. He was a stoic 
after a manner, was the fellah 
Asker. A little suffering maybe 
was necessary, but it was quickly 
over. Two fingers on the muzzle 
of the rifle, and the great toe on 
the trigger, and the trick was done, 
and then adieu the bleak Balkan 
slopes, and hey for sunny Egypt 
once more. But, at all costs, no 
violence. No rude contact with 
a rakki-maddened Muscov, shrewd- 
ly armed. 

How great has been the change, 
how admirably the Egyptian sol- 
dier has developed, has been amply 
shown by his conduct in the past few 
years, and most notably at Tokar 
last spring ; and no praise could be 
too high for the officers who have 
brought him to this state of perfec- 
tion. But as to the Egyptian soldier 
of the old régime ; whoso saw him in 
Turkey in 1877, and finally at the 
massacre of Valentine Baker’s ill- 
fated expedition in February 1884, 
which was the immediate cause of 
British military action in the Sou- 
dan (and the two of whose regi- 
ments, that were the first to break, 
had been opposed to England at 
Tel-el-Kebir), may be pardoned for 
cheapening somewhat in his mind 
that much-lauded victory of British 
arms on the Sweet-Water Canal. 
This, however, matters but little, 
since as a defeat it was conclusive, 
and put a stop to the whole rebel- 
lion. The laconic telegram sent 
by Yacoub Pasha Sami, who was 
the Under-Secretary of War in the 
insurgent camp to Abd -el- Al, 
who was still stoutly holding out 
(against nothing) with his black 
troops in Damietta, describes the 
situation with delicious naiveté. 
“ At half-past ten in the morning, 
Turkish time” —runs the message— 
“the enemy attacked the line of in- 
trenchments, and firing commenced 
on both sides. We caused a large 
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number of the enemy to perish be- 
side the line of intrenchments” (the 
whole British loss killed was but 
nine officers and forty-eight non- 
commissioned officers and men). 
“T found a train about to leave 
Tel-el-Kebir, and got in with a few 
wounded. I know nothing after 
that except that on leaving Tel-el- 
Kebir I saw that a train had been 
smashed. Please take the neces- 
sary precautions.” This gentle- 
man’s condition of mind was very 
much that of all the chief officers 
of his army. They all—and Arabi 
first among them—took train, or 
engines, or horses, mules, or camels, 
and got away as fast as might be, 
and knew nothing after that, and 
begged somebody— it did not mat- 
ter whom—to take the necessary 
precautions. Never did gas from 
a torn balloon disperse more 
thoroughly than did Arabi’s great 
following on the 13th Sept. 1882. 

Those whose privilege it was to 
enter Cairo on the heels of General 
Sir Drury Lowe will not readily 
forget the impression produced 
upon them by the seething hordes 
of wondering, panic-stricken na- 
tives who thronged the streets of 
that astonished city. They it was, 
be it remembered, who until the 
last moment had believed implic- 
itly the boastful vapouring re- 
ports daily published by Arabi of 
his triumphs over his English 
foes; they it was who, with the 
extravagant credulity of ignorant 
fanaticism, had regarded as rep- 
resentations of facts those mar- 
vellous, ill-drawn, colour-blotched 
posters issued in profusion by the 
rebel commander, depicting the 
annihilation of the British fleet 
in Alexandria waters; they it 
was who, taught that the cap- 
tured midshipman Duchair, who 
had wandered into the lines at 
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Kaffr Dowar, was the only son of 
the British admiral, saved alone 
from drowning with all in his 
father’s ships, had with contemp- 
tuous mirth dragged through the 
streets of the town and beneath 
the windows of the citadel, where 
the young man lay captive, a 
mangy cur, whose appellation in 
Arabic permitted the suggestion 
that the son of Seymour! was an . 
unclean creature. And now that 
they found English cavalry in 
their midst and Indian troops 
camped beneath their walls, now 
that their false leaders were either 
already in prison or being daily 
brought back in ignominy to jail, 
they knew not, poor bewildered 
folk, what to think and what to 
believe, and in their plight could 
do nought but pace the streets 
open-mouthed for days and nights 
together, gazing in utter amaze- 
ment at those strange animals, 
the Highlanders, and those even 
more fearsome objects, the Indian 
cavalry men. That it was some 
time before either natives or for- 
eigners settled down will not be 
hard of belief. “You must be 
very glad,” I said pleasantly to a 
young officer of Highlanders, “ to 
find yourself in Cairo after the 
discomforts of the desert. The 
remark was innocent enough, but 
it was resented. “My experi- 
ence,” said he, shortly, “of the 
blessings of civilisation hitherto 
has been that I have slept in a 
gutter with my mosquito curtain 
hitched to a lamp-post.” In a 
few days, however, the town re- 
sumed its ordinary complexion. 
The Khedive returned to Abdin 
Palace, on whose threshold the 
blood of slaughtered bullocks pro- 
claimed the inauguration of a new 
era of progress. The three days’ 
illuminations flickered and died 
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out, and the reinstalled ruler com- 
menced conscientiously and loyally 
his réle of constitutional sovereign. 
The farce known as the Arabi trial 
was not, perhaps, a very worthy 
beginning of a new career; but 
for this Tewfik must not be 
blamed. So complicated a net- 
work of intrigue, involving Tur- 
key, France, many of the highest 
men in Egypt, the royal princes, 
even the suzerain himself, would 
have been brought to light by full 
investigation, that it was in every 
way better to let the unsavoury 
matter fall to the ground, even 
at the cost of practical immunity 
to some of those most criminally 
concerned. 

It might well be thought that 
a period of respite would have 
been allowed to this distressful 
country in which to recover some- 
what from the blows already 
massed upon it. It was not to 
be. Scarcely had the Arabi re- 
volt been suppressed than trouble 
arose in another quarter, which, 
thanks to the conditions that cir- 
cumscribed it,—the enormous dis- 
tances to be traversed before the 
heart of the evil could be attacked, 
the insuperable difficulties in the 
way of effective military move- 
ments, and the absurd misman- 
agement also of the principal 
military operations that were un- 
dertaken,—is likely, even after ten 
years’ unremitting strife, to prove 
a thorn something more than vexa- 
tious in Egypt’s side for a con- 
siderable time to come. 

It was in October 1882 that 
Abdul Kader, Governor-General 
of the Soudan, who may be sup- 
posed to have known very little of 
the inner workings of the Arabi 
plot, telegraphed to Cairo announc- 
ing that the troops he had sent 
against the Mahdi (for the Mahdi 
was already a power) had been cut 
off, and demanding reinforcements 


of 10,000 men. They were sent 
to him, with what result we know. 
Poor Hicks Pasha and his English 
staff were the first of that long 
list of victims sacrificed on the 
altar of those great false prophets, 
the tide of whose power ebbed and 
flowed between El Obeid and 
Downing Street. And while Gen- 
eral Hicks was toiling through the 
desert sands towards his grave at 
El Rahat (the place of repose), than 
which no spot could have been 
more admirably named as the last 
resting- place of nine thousand 
men, a yet more insidious enemy 
than the Jehadieh attacked Lower 
Egypt in her midst. This terrible 
foe—the cholera—made its head- 
quarters at Damietta, than which 
a more ruinous, unsavoury, and 
picturesque hothouse of foul germs 
never desecrated the mouth of a 
noble river. Once a prosperous 
and thriving town, Damietta was 
undone by the construction of the 
Suez Canal, and the consequent 
mushroom-growth of Port Said on 
piles out of the mud. Nor was 
nature any kinder than man to the 
historic town. To complete its 
ruin and discomfiture, a sand-bar 
silted across the river mouth, with 
the result that only small sailing 
craft can now approach the little 
bay. As a consequence the popu- 
lation, once numbering near a hun- 
dred thousand, drifted sadly away 
or died of sheer weariness, and 
none came to replace them. Then 
the long sojourn of Abd-el-Al and 
his black troops, aided and abetted 
by a plague among the cattle of 
the delta—the imposition of a horn 
tax on the burial of beasts had in- 
spired the frugal-minded peasantry 
to push their carcases gently into 
the canals or river flowing by their 
doors, when the kindly current 
floated the carrion into Damietta’s 
keel-forsaken harbour —and cou- 
pled with an exceptionally sultry 
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summer, produced the natural and 
inevitable result. The disease in- 
cubated in the most favourable 
conditions that could have been 
provided, ravaged poor stricken 
Damietta, ran flame-like up the 
Nile, and along the water - ways, 
to Mansourah, to Beneh, to Tantah, 
and Zagazig, and finally settled 
with a firm hold on the river-side 
quarters of the capital itself, where 
gradually it spent its force and 
was stamped out. This, however, 
was a work of time, and though 
ably performed under Salem Pasha 
(the same whose treatment of the 
late Khedive has been the subject 
of some remark in the European 
press) and the twelve English 
medical men who volunteered from 
London to aid him, it was not 
completed without affording to 
Tewfik an opportunity to give an- 
other proof of the passive courage 
and devotion with which his hon- 
est soul was filled. 

The Court was at Alexandria— 
as is usual at the season—when 
the scourge reached the hovels of 
Boulak. There was great clamour 
for strict isolation, for rigid cor- 
dons, for stern measures of repres- 
sion en pain of death, of all in- 
habitants of the pestilence-stricken 
districts. Tewfik, as in duty 
bound, sanctioned and ratified all 
the regulations that could aid to 
confine the disease within given 
limits, and then announced his in- 
tention of putting his own head 
into the lion’s mouth by returning 
to Cairo. Protestations, appeals, 
were vain. He would go where his 
people suffered. And go he did— 
accompanied, as indeed he was in 
all his troubles, by the Khediviah, 
his wife—as stanch and devoted 
a little lady as ever worthy 
gentleman deserved. And arrived 
at Cairo, he drove around the 
hospitals, visiting the sufferers, 
examining into and ministering to 
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their comforts, and supplying the 
needs of the poor and the bereaved 
from his private purse—a purse at 
no time too well filled. 

It would not be possible within 
the limits of a magazine article— 
which is already long—to follow 
the course of the Soudan rebellion 
from its inception down to the 
present time. Still less would it 
be possible to discuss, or to 
criticise, the lamentable blunders, 
the childlike errors of judgment, 
the bland ignorance of causes and 
results, the disregard of everyday 
experience, the vacillations, the 
hesitancies, the outputtings and 
withdrawals which have gone to 
give to the movement the momen- 
tous gravity it has acquired, 
Somewhere the blame should rest, 
and rest heavily. For all that has 
happened in the Soudan provinces 
—from the death of Hicks to the 
fall of Khartoum — England is 
primarily responsible. It was in 
January 1884 that Gordon went 
to Khartoum. In the following 
February and March Generals 
Graham and Stewart. inflicted 
crushing defeat on the forces of 
Osman Digna at Tokar and Tamai. 
Berber was then still loyal; and 
after those signal victories had a 
force—even a small force—been 
sent, as Sir Herbert Stewart so 
eagerly desired, along the Berber 
road to the town that was at 
once the key of the Nile and of the 
desert routes, there had needed no 
Nile expedition with its voyageurs 
and its Sidi boys and whale-boats, 
its nigger minstrels and its gampots 
and its failure: there had been no 
fall of Khartoum, no martyrdom 
of Gordon, no withdrawal from 
and abandonment on behalf of the 
Khedive of the immense territo 
conquered by his forefathers, and 
now allowed to lapse into such 
hideous anarchy as has convulsed 
no other corner of the globe. 
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For now ten years Egypt has 
at no time been free from war 
upon her borders. It was ever 
recorded against the Soudan that 
it cost more money than _ the 
province produced to maintain 
Egyptian power there. How are 
the tables now turned, when it 
costs as much, if not more, to 
keep the Soudanese out of Egypt ! 
And when will be the end? 
There has been no element of 
finality in anything done hither- 
to, and we know nothing of pass- 
ing events in that great terror- 
ridden land, This much we do 
know, however — recent events 
have taught it—that in inverse 
ratio to the extent of our ignor- 
ance of the doings of the Jehadieh 
and their leaders is their know- 
ledge of our acts and declared in- 
tentions in Egypt. The Khalifa 
is regularly supplied by his agents 
with the translations of all news- 


paper matter published in this 


country and in France. If we 
were as well informed as to events 
and projects at Omdurrman, there 
would unquestionably be no fur- 
ther talk of England’s withdrawal 
from the Nile delta. 

But whatever may have been 
England’s errors in the Soudan 
operations, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the able conduct of the 
affairs of Egypt proper in the past 
ten years by the Khedive’s Minis- 
ters, aided by the agents of this 
country, and by English officials 
lent to the Viceregal Government. 
Egypt is to-day in a condition of 
peaceful law-abiding prosperity, 
such as ten years ago the most 
sanguine of her well-wishers could 
not have anticipated for her. 
Much, however, remains to be 
done before it would be, not 
merely wise or prudent, but even 
possible, to leave her to herself. 
Much more before—when at length 
so abandoned—she will be able to 
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take her place among the civilised 
nations of the world. Despite 
twelve years of English guidance 
of the helm of State—to withdraw 
which guidance to-day would at 
once force the burdened vessel 
back upon the reefs of anarchy 
and intrigue from which we rescued 
it—there linger yet in the hearts 
of the people of Egypt strange 
prepossessions for relics of bar- 
barism, for practices the very 
mention of which would sicken 
the European reader, for cruel 
retributive legislation, for repel- 
lent customs and horrible punish- 
ments,—long indulged unchecked, 
only slowly to be stamped out, 
and altogether unsuspected by 
the ignorant persons who cackle 
glib platitudes about “ Egypt for 
the Egyptians.” From a simple 
example—the first to my hand—a 
clue to the extent to which the re- 
straining influence of English super- 
vision over native administration is 
still necessary may be found, per- 
haps, in the following extract from 
a letter addressed by Sir Evelyn 
Baring to Lord Salisbury in June 
1890, if read together with some 
of the salient points of the mea- 
sure to which it refers :— 


“A short time ago the Egyptian 
Government submitted to the Council 
the draft of a law, having for its 
object the more effectual suppression 
of brigandage, the name usually ap- 
plied here to attacks made by organ- 
ised bodies of armed men on houses 
and villages. It was proposed that 
when attacks of this nature resulted 
in murder, capital punishment might 
be inflicted, not only, as at present, 
on the person or persons who could 
be proved to have committed the act 
which was the cause of death, but 
also on those who had organised or 
who commanded the band of robbers. 

“This proposal was quite reason- 
able. Moreover, as the right of 
appeal exists, and as several Euro- 
pean judges sit on the Court of 
Appeal, a solid guarantee was af- 
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forded against injustice or undue se- 
verity. 

“With a view to bringing its pro- 
posal into harmony with the require- 
ments of the Sherift or sacred law of 
Islam, the Government, in conformity, 
I believe, with its usual practice, 
consulted the Sheikh-el-Abbassi be- 
fore submitting the draft to the 
Legislative Council. I should ex- 
plain that the Sheikh-el-Abbassi 
occupies the position of Grand Mufti. 
He is the recognised official expositor 
of Mohammedan law. He it is who 
issues fetwa (legal opinions). 

“The Sheikh prepared a counter- 
project, which he communicated to the 
Egyptian Government. This counter- 
project not being accepted, the Sheikh 
submitted it to the Legislative Coun- 
cil when the discussion of the Govern- 
ment measure took place. 

“T need not attempt to summarise 
the Sheikh’s proposal. It is obvi- 
ously based on principles which would 
not now be applied in any civilised 
State. Nevertheless, as your lord- 
ship will observe, a majority of the 
Council voted in favour of it. 

“Under the organic law of Egypt 
the Government is not obliged to 
accept the views of the Council. 
There is, therefore, of course no 
prospect whatever of the proposal 
made by the Sheikh-el-A bbassi being 
adopted. The incident is only im- 
portant in so far as it shows the 
views on the administration of justice 
held by certain sections of the com- 
munity in Egypt. It also affords 
some indication of what might occur 
were free institutions too rapidly de- 
veloped in this country.—I have, &c., 

“FE. Baring.” 


The following were some of the 
punishments advocated in the pro- 
posal, in favour of which a large 
majority of the Council voted. It 
was left to the discretion of the 
Imam (Chief of the State) to pro- 
nounce against the brigands con- 
victed of assassination and robbery 
any one of the six following penal- 
ties :— 

1. Amputation of the right hand 
and the left foot, followed by capi- 
tal punishment. 
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2. Amputation as above, and 
crucifixion. 

3. Amputation as above, capital 
punishment, and crucifixion. 

4, Capital punishment and cru- 
cifixion. 

5, Capital punishment alone. 

6. Crucifixion alone. 


“Crucifixion consists in binding the 
condemned alive upon a scaffolding, 
killing him by piercing him in the 
body with a spear, an leaving the 
corpse exposed for three days.’ 

“Upon a gibbet fixed perpendicu- 
larly in the ground are attached two 
cross- bars, one a certain distance 
above the other. The condemned is 
bound upon this structure with arms 
and legs outstretched to the utmost. 
In this position he shall be pierced in 
the left breast with a spear, which 
must be turned in the wound until 
death shall ensue.” 


This is what would be implied 
by “Egypt for the Egyptians.” 


Surely not much more need be 
said. 


In appearance- Tewfik Pasha, 
while bearing a certain resem- 
blance to his father, in so far as a 
rather good-looking dark man can 
resemble a strikingly ugly red one, 
yet wore many strong traces of the 


fellah side of his parentage. At 
first sight he doubtless struck his 
visitor as being a somewhat heavy, 
stolid, almost clumsy brained 
Ottoman, who, despite a graceful 
dignity, inseparable from his origin 
and training, possessed little more 
intellectual expression than does 
the “Turk’s head” known in this 
country. But when his interest 
was awakened in his visitor’s con- 
versation, and in this he was 
neither backward nor hard to 
please, his face was at once lit up 
with that pleasant winning smile 
which has a peculiar charm in 
grave Turkish faces. Perhaps the 
most lasting impression he con- 
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veyed to those who knew him was 
a strong belief in his sincerity, his 
absolute honesty, his truth and 
single-mindedness. That he meant 
and believed everything he said 
was at once transparent, and this 
in itself roused a healthful sym- 
pathy in him, which grew with 
his acquaintance. Diffident almost 
to a fault, shy—nervous even—to 
a degree unusual in orientals, he 
had, when at ease, a great sweet- 
ness of manner, coupled with a 
certain facile dignity that sat well 
on him, but through which rippled 
at times waves of boyish roguish- 
ness that endeared him immedi- 
ately to those by whom he was 
attracted. A dry wit and a strong 
sense of humour are thoroughly 
characteristic of both Turks and 
Arabs. In Tewfik, perhaps, hum- 
our was not the strongest point, 
but he readily and keenly appre- 
ciated a ludicrous or ridiculous 
situation. A gentleman who has 
elected to remain anonymous has 
several good stories of him in this 
connection, some of which will 
bear repetition. When England 
and France were re-establishing 
the dual control to which Tewfik 
was said to be opposed, one of 
Tenniel’s cartoons represented him 
as objecting to his “new pair of 
boots.” When it was shown to 
the Khedive he looked at it closely 
and then said, “ Ah, but this is a 
pair. Your Mr Punch should 
have drawn two odd boots—one 
of English make, one of French 
make.” Although obliged to wear 
the odd pair—and very painful it 
must have been—he preferred un- 
doubtedly to stand upon the Eng- 
lish sole and swing the other foot 
as loosely as might be. Indeed 
he never attempted to conceal his 
strong English prepossessions. In 
his own household he had about 
him English body-servants, coach- 
men, and grooms ; his sons had an 


English tutor, his daughter an 
English nurse, and the princess 
an English maid. And he was 
fond of speaking English—which 
he did but imperfectly—whenever 
occasion offered. He was fully 
conscious of his want of perfection, 
and was always immensely pleased 
when his sons Abbas and Mehemet 
Ali—who as children spoke the 
language as their own—corrected 
him and said, “ That’s not right, 
father. You can’t speak English 
at all.” 

The Khedive, oddly enough for 
an oriental, did not smoke, with 
the result that the palace cigarettes 
—invariably handed round with 
coffee—were notoriously the worst 
in Cairo, and except in the case of 
absolute strangers it was ludicrous 
to see how tobacco was avoided in 
his presence. He always carried 
a cigarette-case, however, and de- 
lighted in offering it and little 
presents of money to the English 
sentries placed on guard round his 
palace when first Cairo was occu- 
pied by British troops. He loved 
to tell stories of his experiences 
with these guards. 

An early riser, he was in the 
habit of either beginning his read- 
ing of official reports or walking 
in his garden in the cool sunrise 
hour. One morning, returning to 
the palace from a walk in the gar- 
dens of Ghizireh, he was stopped 
by a sentry. 

“Yer can’t go in ’ere, yer 
know,” said the man of war, with 
the Briton’s amiable contempt for 
the fat little “ furiner.” 

“But I belong to the palace,” 
faltered the Khedive, delighted. 

“Oh, do yer? Got a good 
place ?” 

“Very good,” said Tewfik, diffi- 
dently. 

“ Ah, yer look like it. Bustin’ 
times, I suppose. Nothing to do 
and plenty to eat. I wouldn't 
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mind serving your master. Would 
he stand six shilling a-day? What 
sort of feller is he?” 

And then, alas! the sergeant com- 
ing round recognised and salu- 
ted the Khedive, to the vast dis- 
comfort of Thomas Atkins and to 
the chagrin of his Highness, who 
would fain have heard more about 
himself, and who probably had 
never received a more sincere offer 
of service. 

There is only one phrase that 
can adequately sum up the late 
Khedive’s character. He was a 
thoroughly honourable gentleman. 
Above all things, he was loyal— 
loyal to the backbone. In spite of 
every temptation and provocation, 
he refused to intrigue against his 
father. Equally loyal when he 


had accepted, much against his 
will, the detestable dual control 
which he predicted would fail, as 
indeed it did, he supported it loy- 
ally through recurrent blunders, 


When, long before any one else, 
he foresaw the ultimate signifi- 
cance of the Arabi movement, he 
loyally accepted and loyally main- 
tained the réle of constitutional 
sovereign which was given him, 
Loyal to England and to France— 
until France abandoned him—he 
turned a deaf ear to the Porte. 
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Still loyal, he accepted Lord 
Dufferin’s constitution, knowing 
full well that it could not meet 
the requirements of the country ; 
and finally, when, after a series of 
extravagant blunders, such as 
must have made his blood boil, 
England, having first lost him . 
Khartoum and then handed over 
the rich Dongola province to the 
enemy, finally called upon him to 
abandon altogether the extensive 
territory won for Egypt by his 
great-uncle and his father, he, 
trusting loyally to England’s wis- 
dom, accepted the sacrifice and 
made no complaint. 

He was not, maybe, a strong 
ruler. But what place has there 
been for a strong ruler in Egypt in 
the past twelve years? What 
might not an ambitious or treach- 
erous prince—an Abbas, a Said, or 
an Ismail—have done to set Europe, 
ay, and Turkey, in a fume? His 
loyalty, his patience, his scrupu- 
lous honesty, his kindly and ami- 
able disposition, and his shrewd 
common-sense have undoubtedly 
stood England as well as Egypt 
in goodly stead. 

And with that let us leave him 
to his rest. 

Francis SCUDAMORE. 
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Ir hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick, it .is nevertheless 
equally true that a little delay 
most marvellously enhances the 
zest of realisation. When I found 
myself steaming steadily north- 
ward in the Pacific “fifties,” fog 
all round us, and Kamschatka as 
our goal,’ I began to think that 
a few days more would see my 
long - cherished desire of killing 
a Kamschatkan bighorn satisfied. 
Already I pictured myself engaged 
in that delightful though slightly 
gory operation of “removing the 
mask.” Already I contemplated 
in imagination the beautiful curly 
horns. Already my naturalist’s 


interests were aroused at the 
thought of bringing to bag an 
animal unknown to sportsmen and 
only barely known to science. All 


these pleasant anticipations, how- 
ever, were a long time coming off, 
—so long a time, in fact, that I 
thought they would never come 
off at all. Several weeks had 
passed, and I had ridden, tramped, 
and paddled many a weary mile 
before I laid low my first Kam- 
schatkan Ovis. But when that 
event took place, I felt that I was 
more than rewarded. Perhaps the 
charm of the surroundings had 
something to do with one’s enjoy- 
ment. That is a question I will 
not enter upon. I only know that 
I got more pleasure out of the 
affair than I have experienced in 
killing much bigger game. And 
then our luck was phenomenal. 
Fortune was a léng time in smiling 
on us, but when she did do so, she 
positively beamed. 

“ But bighorn are no great rari- 
ties,” the reader will probably say. 
No, they are not, or at least the 
Rocky Mountain bighorn (Ovis 


IN KAMSCHATKA. 


montana) is not, and it is that 
species which the world at large 
knows as bighorn. But the animal 
which forms the subject of my 
story is another thing—not unlike 
it, indeed, but still quite a distinct 
species. Its characters and meas- 
urements belong to the domain of 
zoology rather than that of peri- 
odical literature; but if any one 
should desire fully to comprehend 
the points of difference between 
the two animals, he cannot do 
better than consult Sir Victor 
Brooke’s article on Wild Sheep in 
the pages of the ‘Zoological So- 
ciety’s Proceedings’ for 1875. 
Mais revenons & nos moutons : 
let us come back, in the most literal 
sense of the word, to our sheep, 
the Asiatic Bighorn, known to 
naturalists as Ovis nivicola of 
Eschscholtz. As soon as the yacht 
Marchesa had let go her anchors 
in the placid waters of Petropau- 
lovsky harbour, we hastened to 
inform ourselves upon our chances 
of sport, and to put things in train 
for the long journey through the 
heart of the country which we had 
previously resolved upon. It did 
not take us long to make acquaint- 
ance with the greater number of 
the inhabitants of the little village 
which remoteness has created a 
capital, and we soon learnt that 
the outlook was even better than 
we had expected. It is upon the 
sable that the hunting energies of 
the natives are concentrated, and 
it was therefore only natural for 
them to suppose that we also 
should make that valuable little 
beast the chief object of our ex- 
pedition. They could hardly un- 
derstand that it was bear and big- 
horn that we were after. The 
skins of the former, it is true, 
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were worth two or three roubles; 
but as for the sheep— why, the 
mutton was good enough, of course, 
but the pelt was absolutely value- 
less. 

Concerning bears we got infor- 
mation enough; but that is an- 
other story, as Mr Rudyard Kip- 
ling would put it,—a story which 
demands a separate telling. The 
bighorn were another thing alto- 
gether. ‘ Were they rare?” No, 
not rare, but localised. And then 
it was the wrong season. ‘‘ You 
should be here in the winter, you 
know ; then you would get Argali, 
plenty of them. Now it is no 
good.” We said that it would 
doubtless be very pleasant — 
though possibly a little chilly — 
to winter with them; but that 
circumstances unluckily forbade it, 
and we should have to do what we 
could with summer and autumn. 
Then came the usual vague and 
worthless information that all of 
us know so well who have tried to 
thrash out the grain of truth from 
_ the husk of native stupidity. 

Matters were in this state when 
we had the good fortune to light 
upon a certain Jacof Ivanovitch, 
an old sable-hunter, and at length 
we were able to get hold of some- 
thing definite at first-hand. Here 
was a person who had shot the 
bighorn with his own hand—and 
not one, but many. He could take 
us straight to the place, a sea-cliff 
not fifty miles from Petropau- 
lovsky, where he felt certain that 
they were still abundant ; for that 
part of the peninsula is unin- 
habited, and no one had been 
there since his visit some two or 
three years previously. There was 
a wonderful harbour, according to 
his account, with good holding 
ground, which had the advantage 
of being close at hand. LEvery- 
thing, in short, was as easy and 
pleasant as if it had been made for 
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us, It was all so easy, indeed, 
that in our hearts I don’t think 
we much believed in it, although 
Jacof was the stolidest of stolid 
Russians, and a hunter by pro- 
fession. Nevertheless we made up 
our minds to try the place as soon 
as we had finished our expedition 
through the interior. This ad- 
mitted of no delay, for the season 
was already advanced ; but Jacof’s 
Betchevinskaia Bay could wait. 
Meanwhile we took on that in- 
dividual as head man, and a day 
or two later saw our party en route 
for the head-waters of the Kam- 
schatka river, with the hope that 
we might somehow find our way 
down it to its mouth. 

The results of that journey I 
have told elsewhere. Not long 
after starting we realised the fact 
that we had much underestimated 
the distance, and it then became 
our aim and object to get over the 
ground with as much speed as 
possible. The yacht was to meet 
us on a certain date at the mouth 
of the river, and we dared not” 
leave her knocking about a danger- 
ous and unsurveyed coast any 
longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary. Thus it came about that 
we passed through as pretty a 
country for sport of all kinds as 
I have ever seen, without once 
being able to give it a fair trial. 
Our spare time was fully occupied 
in taking observations and photo- 
graphs, and we had to limit our 
shooting to the needs of the party. 

I think we all submitted with a 
tolerable grace to the inevitable 
until we came upon a few huts 
some days after leaving Petropau- 
lovsky, and found the head of 
a freshly killed young bighorn 
ram lying at the door of one of 
them. It needed all our strength 
of mind to conquer the temptation 
to stop and try our luck; but we 
were sustained in the effort by 
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Jacof, who phlegmatically observed 
that it was not worth the trouble, 
when they could be got so easily 
and in such numbers at Betche- 
vinskaia Bay. We laid the flatter- 
ing unction to our souls, and turned 
our backs on the mountains to re- 
sume our march. But somehow 
that much-belauded cliff stuck in 
our throats, and our doubts and 
misgivings gained upon us. “ He 
lays it on too thick about that 
confounded bay ”—an opinion ex- 
pressed with more force than 
literary grace by one of us—was 
the sum and substance of what we 
were all thinking, and we had more 
than half a mind to turn back. 

We did not do so, however, and 
a couple of days more brought us 
to the little settlement of Gunal, 
nestled at the foot of a very pic- 
turesque and likely-looking range 
some 4000 feet in height. Here 
the people told us that bighorn 
were abundant, but that it was of 
little use going after them until 
the fresh snow had driven them 
down on to the lower fells,—the 
higher peaks, where they are al- 
ways found in summer, being very 
difficult to work, and the animals 
themselves very shy during that 
season. We had not here the 
temptation of seeing any of the 
disjecta membra, so we continued 
our journey in peace, and it was 
not until we were in the neigh- 
bourhood of the great volcanoes 
at the mouth of the Kamschatka 
river that we heard anything fur- 
ther of our quarry. There it was 
reported that bighorn were to be 
found on the mountains; but as 
far as we could learn, no one had 
ever shot them. 

So far, then, Ovis nivicola was 
an unknown quantity to us when 
we finished our expedition and 
regained the yacht. Jacof, how- 
ever, had proved himself a good 
man all round, and his information 


unusually correct. And so it came 
about that when we were on our 
way down to Petropaulovsky after 
working the east coast in search 
of walrus, and it was proposed to 
put the accuracy of his oft-repeated 
story to the test, the proposition 
was carried without a dissentient 
voice ; and accordingly, one fine 
afternoon in mid-September, the 
Marchesa lay her course for Betche- 
vinskaia Bay. 

At daybreak next morning we 
were nearing our destination. We 
ran close inshore, and scanned the 
coast with our glasses, in order to 
make out the entrance of the bay. 
Suddenly one of us, who had been 
idly looking at the cliffs, exclaimed, 
“Why, there they are—any num- 
ber of them!” and there, sure 
enough, they were. In more than 
one place we could distinctly make 
out little clumps of the animals— 
three or four, or more, together. 
It was evident that Jacof had not 
led us astray after all. 

Ten minutes later we were at 
the entrance of the much-talked- 
of bay, and the anchors rested on 
the good holding-ground we had 
been promised. Breakfast was 
rapidly discussed and pipes lit. 
Our gear, I need hardly say, was 
ready for action. So, while the 
boats were being got round to the 
gangway, we held a council of 
war, to which Jacof was duly 
admitted, in order to settle the 
plan of action. 

We saw directly that the ground 
was remarkably easy to work. The 
coast-line ran east and west, and 
the narrow bay, or inlet, as it 
should rather be called, cut into 
it at right angles for a depth of 
five miles like a fjord. About 
three miles eastward lay another 
very large bay. Between the two, 
as Jacof and our glasses told us, 
was the ground—a hammer-shaped 
peninsula being thus formed, 
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whose terminal sea-face was the 
favourite resort of the bighorn. 
This cliff was five or six hundred 
feet in height, in some places very 
precipitous, but for the most part 
furnished with a sort of under- 
cliff more or less accessible to a 
good climber. Beneath was a 
beach commanding a good bit of 
the ground ; and inland from the 
cliff, as we afterwards discovered, 
’ there was tolerably easy country, 
which nevertheless would have 
been ‘totally impassable from the 
dense scrub which almost every- 
where covered it, had it not been 
for the numerous bear-paths with 
which it abounded. 

We did not take long deciding 
on our plan. From the lie of the 
land it was evident that, but for 
unforeseen circumstances, we might 
count upon surrounding the game 
and working them backwards and 
forwards along the cliff pretty well 
as we pleased. We accordingly 
landed our second Russian hunter 
and our worthy chief engineer— 
a steady and reliable shot—with 
instructions to wait until we had 
gained the top of the cliff, and 
then to work slowly along the 
beach and occupy good posts. 
Meanwhile, three of us, with 
Jacof as guide, commenced our 
part of the proceedings, which 
was to scramble up the cliffs as 
best we could at a point about a 
couple of miles down the fjord, so 
as to take the game well in rear. 
We had no choice, however, as a 
matter of fact, for at no other 
point was the ascent practicable. 

Our climb to the top was neither 
difficult nor dangerous, but it ne- 
cessitated a considerable amount 
of exertion, and we were all glad 
of a rest before proceeding. We 
soon hit off a well-worn bear-path, 
and found ourselves walking breast- 
high through dense scrub, which 
now and again deepened and met 
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“over our heads to form a tunnel. 


In every direction these paths 
crossed and recrossed each other, 
testifying to the numbers of bears 
in the neighbourhood. A little 
farther we heard a crashing of 
bushes to our right, which told us 
that we had disturbed one; but the 
undergrowth was too thick to allow 
of our sighting him, and we pursued 
our way in silence. After a time 
our progress became less rapid, 
and we struggled with difficulty 
through the network of interlacing 
boughs, to be rewarded at length 
by getting into more open ground. 
We then found that we were with- 
in a couple of hundred yards of the 
edge of the cliff, and had hardly 
time to realise that fact before an 
enormous bear—the largest, in fact, 
that we had seen in Kamschatka— 
broke cover on our left, crashing 
through the scrub with as much 
ease as a man would go through a 
hay-field, and affording two of us 
a snapshot. Alas! our lucky star 
had not yet risen. But one bullet 
told, and that so far back that the 
wound was unlikely to prove 
fatal; and while we were debating 
whether we should follow up the 
track or leave it until we had ex- 
plored the cliffs for bighorn, an 
event occurred which put the whole 
affair for the moment out of our 
minds. 

Jacof—worthy but unlettered 
soul—who had been leading, and 
was some distance ahead of us at the 
moment of our firing, had thought 
fit to pursue his way to the edge of 
the cliff without the smallest at- 
tempt at either silence or conceal- 
ment. As ill-luck would have it, a 
small troop of bighorn were directly 
beneath him—a fact which he was 
good enough to announce to us by 
voice and gesture which would 
have done credit to a performer in 
an Australian corroboree. How 
we got over that last hundred 
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yards I hardly remember. I only 
know that when we reached the 
edge of the cliff, dead beat, our 
garments fluttering in the breeze, 
and rage at our hearts, we were 
just in time to get off two perfectly 
useless barrels at some dark objects 
which were in the act of disappear- 
ing round a corner. 

Over the events of the next 
five minutes I will draw a veil. 
The first thing to be settled was 
what was to be done with the 
offender. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, instant execution would 
have seemed to us too good for 
him. But in the present case he 
could plead the strong extenuating 
circumstance that without his aid 
we should never have discovered 
this spot, and that, in spite of our 
having made such a mess of the 
affair, there was a good probability 
of our not going on board empty- 
handed. Accordingly it was de- 
cided that he was to go back and 
take up his post upon the beach 
at the fjord end, in order to turn 
the game if necessary ; and thither 
he was despatched at once, after a 
short but trenchant admonitory 
lecture. 

The two guns below, we calcu- 
lated, must have already got into 
position ; so we lost no time in 
separating so as to command, as 
far as we could, the entire range 
of the sea-cliff from above. P. 
took the western or fjord end, K. 
walked on to the middle division, 
while it fell to my lot to look after 
the eastern third, which was ter- 
minated by the deep bay I have 
already spoken of. Near the edge 
of the precipice the ground was 
tolerably free of bush, and I found 
I could get along without much dif- 
ficulty; keeping a little inland, and 
reconnoitring carefully from time to 
time. But the steep slopes of the 
undercliff showed no signs of life, 
and after a time I began to think 
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that, whatever good fortune might 
have befallen the others, there 
was not much in store for myself. 
At that moment I heard a double 
shot on my right, which told me 
that the centre gun had probably 
come upon those we had first fired 
at, for they had taken to the right 
on being disturbed. Below me 
the cliff sloped away in a very 
steep but still accessible gradient, 
and ran out to form a little spur 
which was crowned at the extrem- 
ity with thick bush. It occurred 
to me that, if the game were 
headed and passed towards me, 
this would form an admirable spot 
from which to get a shot. It did 
not take long to act upon the idea, 
and to find myself in an even bet- 
ter position than I had anticipated, 
for I discovered that I could com- 
mand the cliffs.admirably on both 
sides. 

I was hardly comfortably settled 
before three bighorn came sud- 
denly into view in the direction 
I had expected. Although trotting 
briskly at first, they soon dropped 
into a walk, halting from time to 
time, and eventually coming to a 
standstill within a couple of hun- 
dred yards of my post. I suppose 
even the coolest and oldest sports- 
men are more or less affected on 
sighting new game, more especially 
if it should happen to be of a 
species whose heads they have long 
coveted as trophies ; and I cannot 
honestly claim to have formed an 
exception to the rule. I was un- 
willing to risk a shot, and con- 
tented myself -~ith watching them 
through my telescope. What de- 
lightful moments those are! As 
I watched, I thought how admi- 
rably Nature matches her fauna 
with the flora and scenery by which 
they are surrounded. Here, on 
this stern and almost gloomy coast, 
with its stunted vegetation and yet 
unmelted snows, the bulky frame 
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and massive horns of this gigantic 
sheep seemed to be thoroughly in 
keeping. No gazelle, fragile-limbed 
and delicate, would have harmon- 
ised with such a scene. In the 
low but thick forests, in default 
of mammoths, what could we have 
more suitable than the large and 
powerful Kamschatkan bear? And 
then on the black rocks of the iron- 
bound coast beneath us are the 
great sea-lions and still more mas- 
sive walrus, 

A sudden movement of retreat 
on the part of the game stopped 
my meditations, and drew from 
me a hazardous and ineffectual 
shot. In such matters the best 
of us are liable to err, and it 
would have been better if I had 
risked the long but steady shot 
they had previously offered me. 
I had felt so certain that they 
would come within easy range, 
however, that I was considerably 
disappointed. The consolation of 
the proverbial “better luck next 
time” is of little use to most of 
us on these occasions, but I had 
to accept it for lack of a better ; 
and thinking that all chance of 
sport was over at the post I was 
occupying, I decided to make my 
way to the top of the cliff again 
and try the fresh ground to the 
eastward. I was in the act of 
scrambling back when the sound 
of distant shots reached my ears ; 
and thinking it better to await 
events where I was, I descended 
again—for after all, as I reflected, 
we had eight or nine head com- 
pletely surrounded on the western 
side, while upon the other I should 
have to content myself with possi- 
bilities. 

Lucky was it that I did so. 
Not that I was rewarded at first, 
for I must have sat motionless for 
half an hour or more without 
seeing a sign of game. The time 
rarely hangs heavily upon a natur- 
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alist’s hands on such occasions, 
however. It is rare that plant or 
bird or insect is not at hand to in- 
terest or teach him. As I watched, 
a nutcracker came and perched 
upon a tree hard by, regarding me 
with inquisitive eye. The Kam- 
schatkan birds are in many cases 
extraordinarily tame, and I remem- 
ber upon one occasion being ap- 
proached within a foot or two 
by a small warbler who seemed 
anxious to gain the friendship of 
the strange being who had invaded 
her solitudes. But just now.all 
thoughts of ornithology were 
driven from my mind by the 
sudden appearance of two bighorn, 
which trotted out from behind 
some rocks a long distance below 
me, scrambling and jumping along 
a breakneck track, where a single 
false step would have been fatal, 
with a dexterity and ease which 
were astonishing in so large and 
heavily built an animal. From the 
position in which I was lying they 
offered me a very awkward shot, 
and when the smoke cleared away 
I was hardly astonished to find 
that I had missed again. I felt I 
could not blame myself over the 
matter ; but suck reflections are as 
little satisfying as a Barmecide’s 
feast. I had had three chances 
within an hour or two, and had 
missed clean on each occasion. 
Only those who have been in 
similar case when after rare and 
much-coveted game can realise my 
feelings. 

Fortune seemed nevertheless de- 
termined to do her best forme. As 


‘I sat cogitating over my next move 


—whether it would be best to fol- 
low along the cliff after the beasts 
I had just fired at, which had not 
been driven back by the shot, or 
to remain as I was—I fancied I 
heard a slight noist as of moving 
pebbles quite close below me. I 
was not left long in suspense, for 
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the instant afterwards a splendid 
ram bighorn suddenly revealed 
himself to my astonished gaze with- 
in ten yards of where I sat, actually 
crossing the little ridge upon which 
I had established myself. How he 
had got there I could not at first 
conceive, but I afterwards found 
a small track, evidently made by 
these creatures, which passed along 
the face of the precipitous cliff to 
my right, so that at one time he 
must have been even closer to me 
than when I saw him. The grand 
beast was perfectly unconscious of 
my presence, and walked briskly 
on, keeping his head turned sea- 
ward, from which direction the 
wind was fortunately blowing. 
But if I had undergone the miseries 
of disappointment before, I was 
doomed to far worse torments of 
tantalisation now, for between us 
there intervened the bush already 
mentioned, which, though suffi- 
ciently thin to permit my seeing 
his every movement, completely 
precluded all idea of using my Ex- 
press. How I longed for a solid 
bullet and a good driving charge, 
such as the soul of Sir Samuel 
Baker loveth! But the hollow 
bullet would have been too risky 
to try through such stunted hard- 
wood scrub, and my only chance 
was to sit motionless until he had 
passed. I thought he would never 
get across that little strip of ground, 
and my feelings as I saw his apo- 
logy for a tail slowly disappearing 
over the edge may be imagined. 
I still sat for a few seconds before 
going after him, lest he should 
hear the noise of my movement 
over the rough ground, and then 
crept up as rapidly and silently as 
I could and looked over. He was 
in full view on a tremendously 
steep slope about 120 yards off, 
going away from me, and offerin 

a splendid raking shot. I felt he 
was mine, and as I pressed the 


trigger he sank and went whirling 
over and over sideways down the 
cliff, disappearing for a moment or 
two, then coming into view again, 
till at length he came to a stand- 
still on the beach 600 feet below, 
where I could see him with the 
telescope lying on his back with 
his legs up. 

I had still a mile or so of new 
ground on my left, and it seemed 
to me more than possible that it 
might hold game. Moreover, the 
two which had managed to get 
past me were also in that direc- 
tion, and I thought it unlikely 
that animals which had been so 
little disturbed by man would go 
far. Once more, then, I scrambled 
up to the top of the cliff and con- 
tinued my way eastward, walking 
along the edge and cautiously ex- 
amining the undercliff below me 
with my glass,—for in such broken 
ground it would not have been 
difficult to pass over even larger 
animals than bighorn. I had not 
walked half a mile before I again 
sighted the two I had fired at; 
but the distance was greater than 
I liked, and I decided to try and 
better my position. Making a 
detour, and approaching the edge 
more nearly opposite to where 
they stood, I found ‘on looking 
over that one, which appeared to 
carry the best horns, was more or 
less hidden by some rocks, but the 
other —suspicious, apparently, of 
danger—stood broadside on upon 
a little knoll, throwing up his 
head from time to time, and sniff- 
ing the air as if he got wind of one 
of our party below. For a second 
or two I hesitated, thinking that 
the other might offer me a chance, 
but it was not for long. “A bird 
in the hand” is a good motto when 
after the larger game, and resting 
my rifle on the ground I took the 
easier shot. There was no excuse 
for missing, and as the bullet made 
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the well-known sound dear to the 
heart of the sportsman, I saw that 
it had broken the shoulder, and 
the animal, staggering a yard or 
two, fell over seawards and was 
lost to view. His comrade went 
off at top speed without giving me 
the opportunity of a shot. 

Descending the cliff at this spot 
was quite out of the question ; so 
I made my way as quickly as I 
could to the nearest promontory 
which commanded the ground, 
hoping to get sight of the crea- 
ture somewhere. That he wasdead 
I felt pretty sure. Nothing of 
him was to be seen, however, and 
I concluded that he had rolled 
down to the beach, the greater 
part of which was invisible from 
where I stood. I felt now that I 
had done pretty well. It was 
barely noon: I had killed two big- 
horn, and there was still a good 
chance of another ; so I pulled out 
my pipe and allowed myself a few 
minutes’ rest. 

Moments such as these, sand- 
wiched between fruition and hope, 
are worth living for; but unfor- 
tunately they do not last long, 
and I was soon on my legs once 
more, steering, as before, for the 
bay. After a time I came upon 
the scrub again, and, taking ad- 
vantage of a bear-path, found my- 
self being led so far inland that I re- 
turned ; but the cover near the cliff 
was so thick that I could not force 
my way through, and had to take 
to the path again. I was struck, 
as before, with the multiplicity of 
these bear-tracks. In our journey 
through the peninsula we found 
these creatures everywhere abun- 
dant ; and by the side of the rivers, 
throughout their whole extent, are 
firmly trodden paths some two feet 
wide or more, made entirely by 
them, for Bruin dearly loves fish. 
Actual figures, however, give an 
even better idea of their num- 
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bers. At a small hamlet on the 
Botcheresk river we learnt that 
over ninety had been killed during 
the summer, which was then only 
half over. 

I reached the bay at length with 
no further incident except the dis- 
turbing of a bear—no uncommon 
event in Kamschatka, as may be 
gathered from what has been said. 
But, as usual, the beast was in- 
visible, and though quite close, 
only revealed his presence by a 
great crashing in the bushes. A 
few steps farther led me to where 
he had been—a thickish but stunt- 
ed tree, with the ground trodden 
down around it, and its trunk 
deeply scored by the marks of 
claws—so deeply, in fact, that the 
animal evidently resorted to it 
habitually for the purpose of sharp- 
ening or cleaning them. It was 
useless, of course, to follow him 
up in such cover; and as there 
was no great chance of bighorn 
beyond, I resolved to return, for 
the day was now getting on, and 
I was anxious to get the game on 
board before nightfall. 

I did not expect much in the 
way of sport on my return journey, 
but I thought it worth while to 
keep an eye upon the cliffs now 
and then. I had no option as to 
route, indeed, for it would have 
been impossible for me to force 
my way through the thick cover 
that barred my path in every other 
direction. The sun was still pos- 
sessed of some power, although 
October was nearly upon us, and 
I began to feel the effects of the 
morning’s exertion. My careful 
search over the old ground was 
productive of no result ; so after a 
time I dropped into a quiet saun- 
ter, with my ideas rather more 
fixed upon bringing in the game 
already killed than upon adding 
to my bag. My rifle was over 
my shoulder, and I was scramb- 
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ling up a little hill, when sud- 
denly, coming upon a rough slope 
of cliff which a recent landslip 
had carved out, I found myself 
standing within a dozen yards of 
avery much astonished bighorn— 
a fine old ram of the fifth or sixth 
year. For a moment we both 
stood motionless ; the next I had 
fired almost before I was conscious 
of it, but not a moment too soon, 
for the beast was in the act of 
turning as I touched the trigger. 
It was his last voluntary move- 
ment. The next instant he was 
rolling down the precipice. I 
watched him for a moment or two 
till he disappeared over the edge 
of a projecting shoulder, to find a 
resting-place upon the beach be- 
low. 

After this, I felt that I could 
grumble no longer over the mis- 
fortunes of the morning. It is 
not often given to us to shoot 
three bighorn in a day, and when 
we do we can afford to forget con- 
temporary failures. I turned my 
face homeward, therefore, with 
that feeling of complete satisfac- 
tion with the world at large, which 
is for the most part the special 
privilege of youth. Perhaps it 


was this frame of mind which led : 


me into the vulgar error of a short 
cut. I ought to have known that 
the thick scrub of which I have 
spoken was to all intents and pur- 
poses impassable ; but I attempted, 
nevertheless, to cross a belt of it 
about a hundred yards in width. 
Before I had gone a quarter of the 
distance, I felt that I had my work 
cut out for me. The branches, 
growing seaward and interlacing 
in all directions, formed a mat so 
dense and resistent, that it was 
only by exerting my utmost 
strength that I could force my 
way through. My feet hardly 
ever touched the ground, and my 
difficulties were still further in- 


creased by my legs becoming 
wedged in the forks of the branches, 
so that I fell again and again, till 
from sheer exhaustion I became 
almost unable to rise.. What 
would have happened if the bush 
had been another fifty yards wider 
I hardly like to think, for when I 
rolled on to the grass on the far 
side I was pretty well senseless. 
It is wonderful how quickly the 
balance of strength is regained in 
cases like this. A rest and a 
draught of water from a little riv- 
ulet. close by brought me round 
completely before half an hour had 
passed, and I was soon on board 
the yacht discussing a hasty meal 
before starting in the dinghy to 
pick up the slain. None of my 
companions had returned. A little 
later we were on our way, and 
approaching the cliff and looking 
up, I saw that the fun was not yet 
over; for, perched upon a little 
pinnacle, some 400 feet above 
me, stood yet another of our 
quarry. In sailor language, there 
was “a bit of a popple on,” and 
I suffered the tortures of Tantalus 
in striving to hold my rifle steady. 
It was impossible; and though I 
felt certain that from the shore he 
would not be in view, we rowed 
in on the chance. However, the 
difficulty was settled for us by the 
animal himself, who, as we after- 
wards found, had been driven into 
a corner by some of our party on 
the cliff above. He made a short 
run forward as if to try and break 
back, but turned again and at- 
tempted to regain his original 
position. Either he missed his 
footing or a piece of the cliff gave 
way, and he slipped. The next 
instant, after a vain but desperate 
effort to save himself, he was 
whirling through 400 feet of space. 
I noticed that, as he fell, there 
was no apparent muscular move- 
ment whatever, the body being 
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held quite stiff and straight. He 
struck the rocks within a few 
yards of us, for by this time we 
were close to land; and on going 
up, I found one of the massive 
horns broken short off, and the 
whole of the hind-quarters shat- 
tered into a mass of bleeding pulp. 
No sheep was ever more painlessly 
and rapidly converted into mutton. 

While we were engaged in get- 
ting the carcass into the dinghy, 
the lifeboat came in sight round 
the corner laden with four other 
bighorn, among which were my 
first and third kills. I had found 
three already safe on board the 
yacht, so that our bag now num- 
bered eight. But we had not 
finished yet. The young ram 
whose fall and death we had just 
witnessed had been cornered in 
company with another, which it 
was at first thought had succeeded 
in breaking back. This proved 
not to have been the case, fortu- 
nately for us, and on reaching the 
yacht again we were able to see 
the conclusion of the drama with 
our glasses, the scene of the last 
act being the cliffs upon the fjord 
side, where the animal had endea- 
voured to double back on finding 
its path by the sea-face barred. 
This attempt had, of course, been 
foreseen, and P. and our inde- 
fatigable chief engineer were there 
to intercept it. We could see 
their quarry dodging rapidly back- 
wards and forwards among the 
bush and rocks of the undercliff, 
fully alive to the danger, but un- 
certain how to escape it. His 
hesitation cost him his life. We 
saw two little puffs of smoke jet 
out from above, and then a dark 
body rolled over and over down 
the precipice, bringing up in a 
small hollow, from which it was 
hauled out and pushed down to 
the beach below with some little 
difficulty by the crew of the life- 
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boat, who, like ourselves, had wit- 
nessed the whole affair from the 
water. <A little later all our 
party were safely on board, toler- 
ably tired out after our exertions, 
but feeling that we would any day 
willingly undergo ten times the 
fatigue for a like success, 

I do not ever remember a more 
profuse result of a day’s sport. 
Our decks were like a butcher’s 
shop on Boxing-day. In every 
direction the men were skinning, 
cleaning, breaking up, and salting 
down. The scene was worthy of 
a permanent record; and though 
the daylight was waning, I put up 
my camera and managed to get a 
fair negative. The crew thought 
that they had reached an earthly 
paradise, and would no doubt have 
liked to remain for ever in a place 
where the finest of salmon, grouse, 
and mutton could be had for the 
killing. The facetious members 
of the fo’c’sle ticketed the carcasses 
with the placards, “ FIRST PRISE, 
PETREPAULSKY CAPTLE - SHOW ;” 
“ primE, 114d. per lb.,” and so on ; 
and all hands were excessively 
pleased with themselves. When 
we turned in, it was to the sound- 
est and most refreshing of sleeps. 
Bighorn with phenomenal heads 
and walrus with tusks a yard 
long floated round us in our 
dreams, which were filled not 
more with recollections of our 
past good fortune than with equal- 
ly pleasing anticipations of the 
morrow. 

The chronicle of that day’s 
events must be left to some other 
occasion. It is enough to say here 
that we did almost as well as, if 
not better than, on the occasion 
now recorded, although we did not 
obtain so many bighorn. How- 
ever, before we left the coast we 
had killed fourteen, besides walrus 
and seals, and a goodly quantity 
of grouse, duck, and capercailzie. 

U 
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The sportsman will find many 
worse places on the earth’s surface 
than the little-known peninsula of 
Kamschatka. 

Now a word or two upon the 
animal which forms my text. The 
Kamschatkan bighorn stands on 
the average about forty inches at 
the shoulder, and is a little over 
five feet six inches in extreme 
length. The largest head we shot 
bore horns measuring thirty-eight 
inches round the curve. Their 
circumference at the base was four- 
teen inches, and the distance from 
tip to tip two feet two inches. 
The animal is very bulky in build ; 
and the chest girth, which varied 
very little in the different speci- 
mens, was only two or three inches 
short of five feet. In spite of this, 
it is as agile as a chamois, and 
makes nothing of the most peril- 
ous paths. The general colour is 
a brown-grey, the head and neck 
rather greyer than the rest of the 
body. Both tail and ears are re- 
markably short. The coat in those 
that we shot was very long and 
thick, almost like that of a rein- 
deer; but autumn was well ad- 
vanced, and I have no doubt that 
in summer it is much thinner. It 
was curious that we should not 
only never have shot, but never 
even have seen, the females. All 
those that fell to our rifles were 
rams of (as far as we could judge) 
from three to six years old. 
Whether the females always herd 
together or only at certain seasons 
it is difficult to say, and we were 
unable to get any information from 
the natives upon this point. 

The taste of the meat when 
quite fresh was slightly rank, but 
upon the second day the unpleasant 
flavour had entirely disappeared, 
and all of us agreed that a more 


delicious mutton did not exist. 
Nor do I think that this opinion 
was the result of the appetites 
with which the glorious air of a 
Kamschatkan autumn had pro- 
vided us. Tender, juicy, and with 
just the right delicate suspicion of 
venison about it, it was fit for the 
table of the proverbial alderman ; 
and if a butcher could only in- 
troduce the meat to the British 
public in the condition in which 
we partook of it, he would doubt- 
less make a rapid fortune. Little 
enough of the animals was wasted. 
All hands, whether in forecastle 
or saloon, feasted upon them for 
some days; the skins were duly 
dried, and the heads and horns, 
it is needless to say, carefully 
prepared. Finally, two of the 
best skeletons were macerated for 
museum purposes. The trouble 
we spent over them, alas! was 
wasted. Before the Marchesa 
reached the welcome shelter of 
Yokohama Bay she was destined 
to encounter that most exceedingly 
unpleasant natural phenomenon, 
atyphoon. Caught in such a posi- 
tion that the course which, by the 
rules of seamanship, she ought to 
have steered would have put her 
ashore, she was forced to pass 
through the storm-centre. When 
the affair was over, and we 
emerged, sadly knocked about, 
and with the loss of one of our 
men, the lifeboat, and forty feet 
or more of the bulwarks, I awoke 
to the fact that my treasured 
skeletons had been last seen 
bleaching upon the top of the 
deck-house. When I went to look 
for them, I found a thigh-bone 
and a rib or two; and the skeleton 
of Ovis nivicola yet remains to be 
brought to England. 
F. H. H. GuILLemarp. 
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A HUNDRED or even fifty years 
ago it would have been a strange 
thing indeed to have gathered to- 
gether a handful of books of travel 
and stirring adventure written by 
women. Fiction has never been 
strange to the feminine pen: it is 
in some sort the natural kind of 
expression for a woman, and it is 
the only intellectual sphere — al- 
ways excepting that imperial one 
of government, the greatest of all, 
in which the few women who have 
been placed in it have excelled ina 
sovereign and noble way—in which 
they have attained the highest rank. 
And poetry has been congenial in 
its way, though the same thing can- 
not be said for that art; for no 


woman has ever been a great poet, 
excepting, perhaps, that unknown 
Sappho, of whom anything may 


be believed, because of the very 
fact that there is so little remain- 
ing to build her fame upon. But 
the world of travel has been 
hitherto little trod by female feet. 
Wherever it can be called travel at 
all, in those wilds where the aids 
of civilisation have been left be- 
hind, and all that the adventurer 
sees is new, it has seemed an in- 
appropriate exercise fdr the more 
delicate portion of the human 
race—the weaker vessel, to use a 
less complimentary epithet. It 
seems, however, a moot question 
in many ways whether this dis- 
tinction ever existed, or, at least, 
whether it exists any longer. 
Women are the weaker vessel in 
so far as athletic force goes. They 
cannot, except in a few exceptional 
instances, lift the same weights 
and carry the same burdens as 
men; but in point of endurance 
the same disability seldom appears. 
By nature, and in the flesh, they 


have a great many more burdens 
to bear, and have learned the 
lesson that these are inevitable, 
and have to be borne. They are 
more easily provisioned than men, 
subsisting upon a smaller amount 
of food, and in most cases giving 
less importance to it. A being 
whose comfort is secured by a little 
hot water and a pinch of tea is 
really better off than him to whom 
stronger stimulants and more ex- 
tensive meals are necessary; so 
that it is quite possible, in the 
searching inquiries that are put to 
every human problem nowadays 
(though, in most instances, with 
small success), that the tide of 
opinion may be turned, and it may 
come to be the general conviction 
that women are stronger than men. 
This is the opinion, to start with, 
of the old nurses of a past age, 
to whose humble convictions, the 
growth of experience, we have come 
back in so many cases from the chi- 
meras of medicine. A boy-baby, 
according to the judgment of these 
mothers of wisdom, is much more 
difficult to “rare” than a little 
girl. We have never known why ; 
but the idea is deeply enrooted in 
that respectable race. More pre- 
caution has to be taken with him 
from his birth. His sister may 
whimper as she likes ; but he must 
not cry, lest dreadful unknown 
evils may take place. It is per- 
haps a daring thing to say, but, 
like most paradoxes, it has certain- 
ly some truth in it. The weaker 
vessel is the stronger in many 
ways. In the most primitive con- 
dition of society, women, contin- 
ually do more work than men. 
Among the poorer classes, though 
the woman does not till the soil or 
carry the hod, it is the proverb, 
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universally employed and deeply 
believed in, that a woman’s work is 
never done. The Eight Hours Bill, 
if it were to become law to-morrow, 
would not shorten the hours or 
slacken the bonds of the men’s 
wives. The husbands require a 
greater amount of actual physical 
force for their work, and have 
relatively more fatigue; but they 
come home to rest, or they go to 
their evening resort, whether it be 
a prim and respectable working- 
man’s club or the less estimable 
public -house—to rest ; but the 
wives’ work is never done. 

In the higher classes, the bal- 
ance of labour is of course differ- 
ent ; but the woman who regulates 
and rules over a household, either 
the smaller one which requires 
constant supervision, or the great 
one with all its responsibilities, 
has not an idle life any more than 
the husband has, who may happen 
to be a professional man, or an 
ordinary labourer in the common 
ways of life. Yet the men con- 
stantly break down from over- 
work, and the women very rarely 
if ever. The same thing holds 
with a better and more genuine 
comparison in the ranks, for in- 
stance, of literary people, which 
nowadays contain almost as many 
women as men. Once more, it is 
the man who breaks down from 
the constant strain of work. If 
he is a small performer on the 
pen, he gets writer’s cramp ; 
otherwise he breaks down in 
health, has to be taken abroad, 
or perhaps to give up writing al- 
together to preserve his life, —while 
the woman, his contemporary, goes 
on serenely with a smile, piling 
up volume upon volume, with the 
measured and sedate force of a 
conscientious day-labourer. This 
is not, the reader will perceive, 
any claim of equality for the sexes. 
No such thing! There is no 


equality anywhere ; it is a figment 
of the foolish imagination. Per. 
haps the man always writes bet- 
ter, works better, than the woman, 
That is none of our argument: 
which is, that the weaker vesse] 
is often physically the stronger 
of the two—so far as endurance 
at least and the powers of con- 
tinuance are concerned. 

We waive, however, the argu- 
ment, to come to our band of 
ladies, who usher in the New 
Year or terminate the old with 
their travels and their records of 
them. We have here the story 
of one of the most wild and pain- 
ful journeys on record, into lands 
undiscovered of the ordinary globe- 
trotter—and the history of an 
adventurous sojourn in an East- 
ern colony, a tale of war and 
misery, along with more tranquil 
records. These are all the per- 
sonal chronicles of the achieve- 
ments of independent travellers, 
and in several instances of women 
alone, pressing forward upon the 
untrodden paths for the pleasure 
of it, and that passion of move- 
ment and eager enterprise which 
it would be derogatory to call 
curiosity, yet which is a sort of 
nobler brother of that common 
quality. This passion has pushed 
Miss Gordon Cumming by many 
tracks across the face of the civ- 
ilised and semi-civilised world: it 
has urged Mrs Bishop, like a will- 
ing steed, to wilder and stranger 
regions still. Nothing is more 
notable than this passion of the 
traveller, who, to satisfy it, leaves 
all conditions of comfort and ease 
behind him—or her, as in the pres- 
ent case—gives up the home with 
all its mild luxuries, the security 
of the household lamp and hearth, 
and goes forth to the desert or 
the mountain, on towards the 
wide horizon which ever widens 
as she goes, and changes the tem- 
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rate circle, the sober zone of 
the known and visible, for a larger 
and a larger firmament, and an 
ever-increasing desire,—until the 
long levels of the endless road 
seem to whirl round her, in points 
ever vanishing into further and 
further distance, till every track 
is lost across the endless waste, 
and it seems that the solitary fig- 
ure, pressing onwards always to 
the sky-line, must somewhere 
brush against that last barrier, 
without ever attaining to the 
much-desired end. But what is 
the end that is desired? It would 
be hard to tell. Travels for a 
purpose are like novels witha 
purpose, things which have not the 
element of spontaneousness and 
disinterestedness which are dear 
to man: if they are excellent 
otherwise, we pardon the object, 
which as often as not we are glad 
to think is a pretence: but no 
more. There was a book which 
was delightful to our youth, called 
the ‘Bible in Spain.’ We hope it 
is still dear to our successors. The 
writer was no doubt a conscientious 
agent of the Bible Society, then 
so important, and it was his mis- 
sion to sell and distribute Bibles. 
He did so with integrity and zeal, 
protesting to himself that this 
was the aim of his existence. But 
his readers knew far better than 
that. He was there because he 
loved to be there, sweeping us all 
with him, a breathless band; re- 
joicing in the untrodden paths, 
the place where nobody had been 
except Don Quixote and all the 
marvellous people who recall him 
at every turn: seeing everything 
all round him from horizon to 
horizon with those brilliant eager 
eyes which belong to his kind, 
alive to every variety and change ; 


and only remembering suddenly, 
after he had snatched the im- 
pression of some vivacious dazzling 
city, or long, wavering, winding, 
up-and-down sheep*track over the 
hills, that he had Bibles to sell. 
Only in such an instance do we 
forgive the traveller who has an 
aim. 

All this, however, is wildly apart 
from the first thing we have here 
to do, which is to put our travellers 
gently aside for a moment, while 
we open a book! which is full of 
travelling yet is no traveller's 
book, and illustrates the foregone 
conclusion that to travel in the 
way of business and because you 
cannot help it is not to travel at 
all. Notwithstanding this, it would 
ill befit us to show so little cour- 
tesy to her Majesty’s whilom rep- 
resentative as not to put her first 
in the list of the traveller-ladies 
whom it is our desire to honour. 
It may be said that it is the illus- 
trious statesman, the husband of 
the Marchioness of Dufferin and 
Ava, who is her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative; but if there ever was 
a representative position it is that 
of a Vice-reine, and everybody 
knows how much depends upon 
the qualities of the lady who 
assumes that great post, although 
she is only a Consort, and holds 
her office by right of another. 
We have no doubt that Lady 
Dufferin was an admirable Vice- 
queen. She shows every sign of 
grace that it is possible to desire 
in that condition of life. She is 
sprightly, good-humoured, ready 
to see the fun of it, and yet to 
take it all very seriously, as be- 
comes the substitute of a monarch. 
Her receptions, her drawing-rooms, 
her solemn appearances in all the 
magnificence of full dress and 
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diamonds—along with the sports, 
the continual entertainments, the 
dances and delights which were in 
the strictest sense of the word 
Duty (with a big D) to the wife of 
the Governor-General—seem all to 
have been gone through with un- 
failing spirit, and the greatest care 
to leave out nobody, to be courteous 
to everybody: which must be so 
difficult a task in every such posi- 
tion, not always attained to by 
the most elaborate arrangements 
at home, and doubly hard in the 
fluctuating world of a colony where 
there are no convenient leading- 
strings of rank, and where the 
wealth which is unfortunately, yet 
inevitably, the chief title to social 
honours, is so variable a founda- 
tion. It is said, we believe, in 
Canada, that the most popular of 
Viceroys stretched the lines of 
Court hospitality rather too far, 
and made it an embarrassing busi- 
ness for his successor to draw them 
in again when he sailed trium- 
. phantly away to fresh woods and 
pastures new. But this of course 
does not appear in the journals of 
the Vice-queen, where all is cordi- 
ality, brightness, and pleasure. The 
contretemps are either left out or 
there were none of them, the 
whole record being one of success 
and enjoyment, buoyant spirits and 
triumphant assemblies, and uni- 
versal satisfaction on all hands. 
And yet, alas! after all, amid the 
most glorious surroundings, it is not 
much more than a “chronicle of 
small-beer” which her Excellency 
has to present to us. There is 
nothing, we believe, so engrossing 
as the life of a Court—certainly 
there is no atmosphere in which 
small matters are so apt to look 
like big ones, and a dinner-party 
to take rank as an important 
event. Gravity and humour both 
yield to that. imperious, almost 
awful, necessity of arranging differ- 


ent claims and pleasing everybody, 
to which all things else give way. 
How are such matters arranged in 
a Viceregal Colonial Court, where 
there is no guidance such as is the 
salvation of the home official of 
rank? But into these secrets of 
more than statecraft Lady Duf 
ferin gives us no glimpse. She 
does not tell us how she settled 
between the rival claims of Mrs 
Smith and Mrs Brown, which 
should walk out of the room first, 
Perhaps Mrs Brown and Mr 
Smith would not have liked to 
hear what searchings of heart there 
were as to their respective prece- 
dence. But when one thinks of 
it, what a solemn, what a terrible 
question! Did the A.D.C., most 
serious, much-burdened official, ran- 
sack all the records to find out 
some possible line of descent or 
ancestral distinction which should 
turn the scale in favour of one 
or other of these ladies? Was it 
made a question of age, invidious 
but still natural? or of good looks, 
or good manners, or powers of con- 
versation, more invidious still? or 
What was it? We ask the ques- 
tion with awe, and a sense of the 
overwhelming seriousness of the 
question which does not always 
accompany the discussion of mat- 
ters of State. And how was it set- 
tled in the end? And did Lady 
Dufferin venture to laugh when her 
vizier laid that tremendous ques- 
tion before her? We wish that 
her ladyship had thrown a little 
light upon such really momentous 
matters. But we must all bow 
before the dignified reticences of 
State. ‘Great arrangements and 
discussions go on about the com- 
ing Drawing-room,” she says on 
one occasion. ‘“ Who is to have the 
entrée? Who are to have seats! 
Which way are these people to 
come in, and which way those?” 
Such are the faint indications 
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iven us of the secrets of the 
rison-house; and it was well, 
perhaps, to spare us the harrow- 
ing narrative of the anxieties 
so lightly slurred over. There 
is a very pretty good-natured note 
of a little party, made up for 
the benefit of a young lady “‘ who 
is going to marry an Englishman, 
and who wanted to dine here before 
going home,” which sheds a sensa- 
tion of warmth and kindness over 
the matter. We remember a story 
told by a Scotch humorist of the 
prayer of a young lady in simi- 
lar circumstances, a member of a 
large family, just about to be mar- 
ried, that mamma would please to 
give her the wing of the chicken 
just for once, before the moment 
of her promotion to the rank of 
those who eat wings of chickens 
by sacred right. To dine at Gov- 


ernment House was evidently a 
similar gratification. 
Lady Dufferin’s accounts of her 


balls, luncheons, receptions, &c., 
may be left for the edification of 
the reader who likes such narra- 
tives ; but sometimes her experien- 
ces are amusing—especially when 
she goes a-touring, and above all 
in the United States, of which 
strange country it is so difficult 
to form a consistent idea. Now 
that everybody goes there, and 
we are all so respectful of the 
differences between us, and in- 
clined to say at least, whether 
we think it or not, that our friends 
over the water are quite as civil- 
ised and much more clever than 
ourselves—it is curious how in- 
creasingly difficult it has become 
to know what their natural life is 
like. Laurence Oliphant’s dashing 
sketches of the diplomatic society 
of America are of a very different 
calibre from those of Lady Dufferin 
(who, by the way, gives a comical 
patronising little notice of a visit 
from that remarkable man and his 
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delightful wife), but he does not 
remark upon the deficiencies of 
detail which catch the lady’s eye. 
The dinner-tables, which are with- 
out ornament, a bréad plain of un- 
adorned tablecloth, empty of all 
the paraphernalia of flowers, crys- 
tal, and silver with which ours are 
loaded, struck Lady Dufferin both 
in America and Canada. “No 
plate, no ornament, no china on 
the table—no luxury whatever,” 
she says. But, on the other hand, 
here is a hotel at Chicago which 
seems to have come out of the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ 


“Tt is a palace: marble staircases, 
broad s, handsomely carpeted 
and furnished with crimson - satin 
sofas and chairs; chimney - pieces 
from Italy, in lofty rooms also beauti- 
fully furnished ; fine glasses, every 
luxury in fact. Each bedroom opens 
into a sitting-room, and off mine there 
is a bath-room, with hot and cold 
water laid on. The bedroom has 
velvet -pile carpets with Aubusson 
patterns, plain crimson curtains and 
chairs—such as I wish I had in my 
drawing-room at Clandeboye. When 
we arrived we were presented to the 
manager, were seated in a comfort- 
able room, and were ‘elevated’ to 
our flat. The manager walked along 
and talked amicably to us. Pointing 
out the sitting-room, he said: ‘ This 
is the young gentlemen’s room ;’ and 
then, laying hold of D.’s arm with both 
hands, added, ‘I don’t know whether 
you are to be counted among them, 
my lord !’” 


D., it need not be said, was the 
Governor-General, ever charming 
ever young, in respect to whom the 
manager’s joke is comprehensible 
at least. It is not, however, of 
these gorgeous caravanserais in 
the centre of the civilised world, 
but of other hostelries in the out- 
skirts of the world, that Lady 
Dufferin writes: ‘One falls into 
very bad manners at these hotels. 
The dinner is before one in little 
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dishes, and one dips a fork into 
each dish, and takes bits of this 
and of that in the same plate, and 
uses one’s knife promiscuously for 
salt, butter, and the whole din- 
ner.” This is the reverse of the 
gorgeousness of which her Excel- 
lency’s maid, coming from the 
misery of a sea-voyage, peevishly 
declared that “we want none of 
their splendours.” 

Several amusing persons, how- 
ever, appear here and _ there 
through the maze of company. 
One of these is the gorgeous In- 
dian, clad in a scarlet blanket, 
who “produced an old sock, from 
which he extracted with pride a 
written paper, signed by an Eng- 
lish admiral, which informed the 
reader that this Indian was a 
decidedly bad character, but that 
he had behaved better than usual 
on some particular occasion.” 


Another is a Chinese cook, called 
by the name of Ah Sam, which 


recalls the original Heathen Chinee 
of everybody’s knowledge, and 
whose plea for a disputed sleeping- 
place is admirable. Their Excel- 
lencies were at the time making 
a steamboat their palace on the 
Fraser river. 


“Captain Layton had slept on shore 
last night, but as we start very 
early to-morrow he wished to have a 
cabin in the steamer, so he said to Ah 
Sim, ‘You take your mattress and 
put it on the floor somewhere, as I 
am going to sleep here to-night.’ 
‘Oh,’ says Ah Sim, ‘me workee hard, 
Captain Layton no work; me want 

ood bed; if Captain Layton get in 
rst he have it, if me get in first me 
have it.’ So at nine o'clock the whole 
saloon was disturbed by the snores of 
Ah Sam, who retired very early in- 
deed, to make sure of keeping the bed. 
He is a great character, and always 
takes his boots off in the coach, lest 
he should be made to walk up the 
hills.” 


There are some interesting ac- 
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counts also to be found of the 
Indians who appear at so many 
points in the viceregal journeys, 
It is good to hear of the complete 
and most beneficial sway exercised 
over them at one place by the 
missionary, Mr Duncan, whose in- 
fluence seems to have changed a 
little group of savages into 4 
comfortable well-ordered Christian 
community in a manner which is 
almost miraculous—but which oc. 
curs now and then in all regions 
where there is a man capable of 
ruling and of engaging the love 
and veneration of his subjects, 
“When he first came, the Indians 
were some of them cannibals, and 
all exercised the most horrible 
heathen rites and ceremonies, had 
several wives, and knew no law, 
Now Metlacattah is quieter than 
a white village of its size: the 
Indians themselves are police, and 
they form a council which settles 
all their local matters.” The visit 
to this model village is full of in- 
terest. 


“We started in boats directly after 
breakfast, our staff being dressed in 
red, to please the Indians. As we 
approached the shore they, the In- 
dians, fired off two cannons ; 
when we landed we found a very 
respectable guard of honour ready to 

resent arms. A boarded place had 

en prepared on the grass for us to 
stand upon, and round it were all the 
inhabitants of the village. They had 
received no notice of our intention to 
visit them before our arrival last 
night, so the greater part were absent 
on their summer fishing tours, and we 
saw only about a hundred. These, 
instead of being scantily clothed in 
blankets, were all, men, women, and 
children, remarkably well dressed— 
the men in cloth clothes, the women 
in neatly made prints, with bright- 
coloured handkerchiefs on their heads 
and shawls over their shoulders. 
They and everything we saw here 
were quite Dutch in their cleanli- 
ness. .. . We next saw their council- 
room, and in it a peculiar fireplace 
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which they have in all the cottages, 
and which D. would like to * in 
some large hall somewhere. It is a 

-sized square in the very middle 
of the room, with the chimney directly 
over it. Every one in the room is 
thus able to get an equal share of the 
fire, and it looks most cheerful with 
people sitting all round it.” 

This seems an admirable idea 
for some inventor, and sounds par- 
ticularly cheering in the depths of 
an English winter, when we have 
just arrived at our annual convic- 
tion that an English open fire- 
place, though delightful to look 
at, is, without other aid, quite in- 
adequate to keep warmth in any 
ordinary-sized room. We should 
like to know, however, whether 
there are fireplaces on each side 
of this square, or if three are 
blank? In the one case the four 
fires would be extravagant; in 
the other, the cheerfulness, though 
probably not the warmth, which 
it might be possible to spread on 
all sides by. fire-bricks or other 
such arrangement, would be much 
diminished. But we must pause 
in the enthusiasm of discussing a 
new method of warming, which is 
apt to go too much to the heart 
while snow lies on the ground, and 
the chill goes to the marrow of our 
bones. One becomes less and less 
pleased with seasonable weather as 
the years go round. 


Mrs Grimwood’s simple story ! 
carries us into a world afar of semi- 
savage life, very different from 
Lady Dufferin’s imperial record. 
This is not a book in which much 
light is shed upon the dreary and 
miserable occurrences which have 
marked the name of Manipur with 
so sinister a sign in all our memo- 
ries. Indeed it is a pity that Mrs 
Grimwood should not have been 
advised that the light-hearted and 
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girlish narrative of her original 
settlement with her husband in 
that remote and solitary place was 
much out of character with the 
tragedy of its conclusion: though 
even that tragedy, it must be 
allowed, is made as little of as 
possible, and drops in the little 
commonplace record into extraordi- 
nary unimportance, with that curi- 
ous effect, which is common to un- 
skilled story and pictures without 
atmosphere, of being really of less 
consequence than the torn stock- 
ings and lost slippers which are 
nearest to the spectator’s eye. Itis, 
however, not without use as show- 
ing how complete was the peace 
and how perfect the contentment 
of the young English pair in their 
pretty house among the savage yet 
friendly tribes, toying with a fam- 
ily of fierce native princes as if 
they had been tom-cats instead 
of tigers, and living with perfect 
youthful insowciance upon the edge 
of their volcano, fearing nothing. 
The drawing-room with its knick- 
knacks, which the young lady re- 
grets so bitterly, enumerating in 
the deepest misery of the tragic 
night her photograph frames and 
mirrors shattered by the shells, is 
a symbol in its way of the extra- 
ordinary composure and convic- 
tion that all must go well under 
the British flag, which is often 
combined with so much temerity 
and foolishness, yet is a sublime 
thing in its way. The artless 
picture of all those grim surround- 
ings, the old general whom the 
pretty young English lady laid 
upon her pretty sofa and nursed 
as if he had been a genial old 
grandpapa: the pleasure in the 
visits of the “royalties,” who 
were all so kind to her, stand out 
in wonderful contrast to the after 
events: but it is curious that it 
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never seems to have occurred to 
her to attempt any appeal to these 
potentates when her husband, as 
she thought, was in their power. 
To be sure, there was little time 
to think of anything in the sud- 
den horrible necessity of flight, 
which became evident to the little 
party after the brief swagger of 
its cheerful intention to carry 
everything before it. It was not, 
of course, to be expected that any 
light as to the unfortunate expedi- 
tion itself could be derived from 
Mrs Grimwood’s story; but it 
makes the mystery of that expedi- 
tion deeper, and involves the whole 
procedure afterwards in a horrible 
mist of confusion, through which 
everybody’s motives and actions 
grow more incomprehensible than 
ever. Why was that expedition 
ever sent to disturb the complete 
calm? why, leaving the heads of 
the party in the hands of the sav- 
ages whom they had insulted, did 
they all scramble off in the dark 
through unimaginable difficulties 
and dangers? The poor girl who 
accompanied them did not know. 


She does not attempt to explain. , 


Her own flight, in her simple in- 
door dress and little shoes, scram- 
bling along with or after the party, 
over hedges and ditches and up 
and down the thorny hillsides, is 
all that she is capable of thinking 
of. The story as she tells it has 
little of the heroic in it. It is 
nothing but a dreadful scramble, 
with every circumstance of misery, 
for bare life. 

We can hardly help feeling that 
it is a pity the poor little book 
was ever published. The pub- 
lication of a book is a thing, 
we know, that must nowadays 
inevitably follow every remark- 
able event. Yet it is unfortunate 
that incidents so tragical should 
be shorn of their natural import- 
ance instead of magnified by the 


first personal account of them, 
Will anything ever be known of 
it further, one wonders? why the 
authorities interfered at all? why, 
if the princes were to be beguiled, 
the attempt to beguile them was 
made so clumsily? what was the 
meaning of the whole confused 
and hopeless business, rashness, 
over-boldness, panic, disaster, and 
all? The poor young Bracken. 
bury, happy boy, amusing his 
comrades one night, dying in an- 
guish the next, his body left in 
the burning house, while the 
dreadful sawve qui peut went on, 
affords an episode which makes 
the blood run cold. Amid a thou- 
sand records of victory, there must 
now and again occur, we suppose, 
some such miserable failure, if 
only to prove that the English 
raj is not an infallible institution, 
and cannot go on of itself always 
triumphant, which is the feeling 
common to Englishmen—and a 
very admirable way of regarding 
the matter in general, yet bound 
to have exceptions here and there. 
The only thing to be glad of is 
that the men who trusted them- 
selves so guilelessly in the hands 
of the enemy were killed at once, 
and did not endure either tortures 
of anxiety as to what had been 
done with those whom they had 
left behind, or to know themselves 
deserted without even an attempt 
to learn what was their fate. 
What an outcry there was over 
this story when it first became 
public! Victoria Crosses flying 
about, in the imagination of a 
susceptible people, and no reward 
too great for the young heroine 
who had endured so much. Poor 
young lady! it was a terrible pas- 
sage for her out of her peaceful 
life; and a most forlorn young 
figure it is which she presents to 
us, wet and dirty and miserable, 
shoeless and hatless, toiling over 
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the trackless waste, anxious about 
her husband, and sore at heart for 
her wedding presents, all lost in 
the “ pretty home” which she had 
left smoking and burning over rel- 
ics more precious still than these. 
But we can only admire the 
Queen’s wise discretion, which as 
usual has hit upon the right thing 
and not too much, with which to 
reward the young sufferer, who, 
let us hope, has yet better and 
brighter days before her. 


We come to very different ex- 
periences indeed when we leave 
these fightings and troubles be- 
hind us, and set out upon the 
march with Mrs Bishop,! under 
whose guidance we have already 
made so many pilgrimages. Her 
book is altogether “for the use of 
the laity,” like Mr Froude’s latest 
publication, dedicated to “‘the un- 
travelled many”: which is kind, 
and embraces, in her sense, the 
greater part of the world; for 
though we have all travelled in 
these days, at the names of Persia 
and Kurdistan we are mute and 
cover our faces, not daring to 
produce our little ramblings about 
the European continent, which we 
are in general so fond of setting 
forth when there is no occasion 
for such vanities. We remember, 
after a very brief excursion into 
the East, with what semi-contempt 
(though real exultation) we discov- 
ered Europe on the left-hand side 
of the Dardanelles, and concluded, 
from the looks of it, that at this 
point at least it was a desert con- 
tinent, still to be explored and 
settled. Mrs Bishop, we opine, 
has something of the same feeling 
in a naturally much larger and 
stronger way. She picks us up 
on the edge of “the Gulf,” to wit, 
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the Persian—as if the intervening 
lands and seas were too common 
to be worthy of a word; and how 
proud we should be, and how we 
should rise in our: own esteem, if 
we had gone half that way, without 
any further aim at all! Perhaps 
it is the same feeling of contempt 
for the known and practicable 
which makes Mrs Bishop begin 
upon her map the red line which 
marks her way only at Bagdad— 
that ancient city of the imagina- 
tion being distant enough and wild 
enough to be worthy of note, but 
not the previous portion of the 
road from Bushire— which she 
accomplished comfortably in a 
steamer up the Tigris, something 
as other people travel. It is, we 
allow, a little unromantic, ordi- 
nary, not appropriate, to arrive at 
Bagdad with all the comforts of 
the Sautmarket behind one, instead 
of across the desert from Damascus, 
slowly progressing with one’s house 
on one’s back, so to speak, one’s 
tents and baggage, in which jour- 
ney, to be sure, much civilisation, 
and comforts of all kinds, and 
the protection even we believe of 
Messrs Cook, may now be attained. 

But Bagdad, as seen through 
Mrs Bishop’s eyes, is not that city 
in which cream tarts with pepper 
in them were once manufactured 
for the delectation of the faithful. 
We have a Scriptural association 
indeed with the one article of 
food made known to us, the so- 
called Fish of Tobias, a huge speci- 
men of which is carried on the 
back of every donkey, the entire 
larder and provision of the poor 
Arab: but not any recollection from 
the ‘Thousand and One Nights’ ; 
and the bazaars, we are told, are 
full of rubbish, bright - coloured 
handkerchiefs, trumpery little or- 
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naments, “tin boxes with mirror 
lids,” which are considered by the 
Arabs things of price, and shine 
in many a tent, the much-prized 
“fairing” of the Bedouin bride. 
Altogether there is no air. of East- 
ern romance in the Bagdad of Mrs 
Bishop’s sketch. The Arabs are 
such Arabs as are to be seen in 
so far advanced a border city, be- 
tween the known and unknown, as 
Cairo, which our traveller despises 
unfeignedly. The Arab cloak, 
wide, shapeless, but, in its way, 
picturesque, as well as admirably 
useful ; the Aiffiyeh, or silk shawl, 
which forms the head-gear, fasten- 
ed on by a double fillet of black 
camel’s hair,—may be seen on all 
the outskirts of the East: and 
the camel and donkey are equally 
universal attendants, though we 
gratefully add the Fish of Tobias 
as a new feature. it is only when 
Bagdad is passed that the real 
journey begins. It is true, how- 
ever, that Mrs Bishop here begins 
the gentle but persistent plea for 
medical missionaries, which runs 
like a thread through her book, 
and sets one wondering whether 
this was the “definite object ” of 
her journey, which, she says tan- 
talisingly, “it is not necessary to 
obtrude on the reader.” The reader 
always likes, as a matter of fact, to 
know such things, and must neces- 
sarily set his wits to work to guess 
what definite object an English (or 
Scotch ?) lady could have in view 
in travelling through Persia and 
Kurdistan, when he is not told— 
except that, indeed, we know Mrs 
Bishop requires no very precise 
object (or perhaps only never has 
confided to us what she requires) 
to send her forth to the ends of the 
world. Anyhow, this is a point 
which reappears again and again 
in the narrative. 

“Tn two years in the East,” she says, 
“T have not seen any European wel- 


comed so cordially as Dr Sutton into 
Moslem homes. The Hakim, exhibit. 
ing in quiet continuance in welldoi 
the legible and easily recogalall 
higher fruits of Christianity, while 
refraining from harsh and irreverent 
onslaughts on the creed of those whose 
sufferings he mitigates, is everywhere 
blessed. Six months later,” Mrs 
Bishop adds, “a Bakhtiari chief, a 
bigoted Moslem, said to me, at the 
conclusion of an earnest plea for 
European medical advice, ‘ Yes; 
Jesus was a great prophet. Send us 
a Hakim in His likeness’; and doubt- 
less the nearer that likeness is, the 
greater is the success.” 


It is somewhat astounding to 
hear that “‘the mercury was at 37° 
at breakfast-time this morning,” in 
a place so associated with burning 
sands and blazing skies as Bag- 
dad: and that in the very land of 
sunshine the good mission people, 
with nothing but rooms open to 
the outer air to sit in, cheerfully 
breakfasted, wrote, and worked, 
wrapped in ulsters and greatcoats, 
in this temperature. It is quite 
impossible to associate Haroun-al- 
Raschid with a thermometer at 
freezing-point, as it constantly is 
during the winter. On the other 
hand, it must be allowed that the 
winter is short. 

Tt was in the midst of it that 
Mrs Bishop set out. So severe 
was it, and so terrible the route, 
that but for the good offices of an 
officer travelling to Teheran—or, 
as she spells it, Tihran—on public 
business, she could not have gone 
at all. She began her journey on 
a beautiful day in January, with 
an unclouded sky, a warm sun, 
and everything auspicious. 


“The desert freedom was all around, 
and the nameless charm of a nomadic 
life. The naked plain which stretched 
to the horizon was broken only by 
the brown tents of Arabs, mixed up 
with brown patches of migrating 
flocks, strings of brown camels, strag- 
gling caravans, and companies 4 
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Arab horsemen heavily armed. An 
expanse of dried mud, the mirage 
continually seen, a cloudless sky, and 
a brilliant sun,—this was all. I felt 
better at once in the pure exhilarat- 
ing desert air, and nervousness about 
the journey was left behind. I even 
indulged in a gallop, and, except for 
her impetuosity, which carried me 
into the middle of a caravan, and 
turning round a few times, the mule 
behaved so irreproachably, that I for- 
ot the potential possibilities of evil. 
till I do not think that there can 
ever be that perfect correspondence 
of will between a mule and his rider 
that there is between a horse and his 
rider. 
' “The mirage was almost contin- 
ual and grossly deceptive. Fair 
blue lakes appeared, with palms and 
towers mirrored on their glassy sur- 
faces, giving place to snowy ranges, 
with bright waters at their feet, 
fringed by tall trees, changing into 
stately processions, all so absolutely 
real that the actual often seemed the 
delusion. These deceptions, continued 
for several hours, were humiliating 
and exasperating.” 


But the journey did not long go 
on under circumstances so delight- 
ful. That very night the encamp- 
ment was made in mud and cold ; 
and before long the record becomes 
one of such unmitigated hardship, 
that it is almost incredible that a 
softly nurtured European should 
have endured it. A room without 
doors or with doors that would 
not close, looking out upon the 
crowded courtyard of a khan full 
of mules, dogs, horses, and men, 
and sometimes sheep—is the best 
shelter ever attained. This last 
item is one which means almost 
more in the way of discomfort 
than any other. We remember 
the intolerable smell which arose 
when the wind blew from their 
quarters in the forepart of the 
ship, inoculating all the freshness 
of a Mediterranean breeze with 
the odours of the sheep taken in 
at one of the Greek islands, to be 
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conveyed to another—with a sick- 
ening sense of disgust in the recol- 
lection. Sometimes, still worse, 
the unfortunate traveller had not 
even a mud-built* room, with or 
without a door, but a mere recess 
in the wall—one of a series of deep - 
nooks surrounding the courtyard, 
as the sedilia surround the chancel 
of an old Norman church, with a 
mass of living creatures rolling, 
struggling, fighting, and hustling 
each other in the court, knee-deep 
in mud, below. ‘Such must have 
been the inn at Bethlehem,” Mrs 
Bishop says ; yet we hope, if there 
is truth in tradition, that it was 
not quite so dreadful. In the 
midst of this terrible journey, 
however, there occurred one or 
two oases,—the first at the town 
of Khannikin (a jovial sort of 
name), where Mrs Bishop was 
lodged in the Governor's house, 
and where she had an opportunity 
of seeing something of the native 
life, both rich and poor. Even 
in this home of luxury the roof 
leaked, and our traveller had to 
sleep in a waterproof cloak. Her 
experiences with the lady of the 
house may be passed over as com- 
monplace ; but the course of exist- 
ence which she could see from her 
windows in a little poor Turkish 
house close to the great one, is 
interesting, and though it is rather 
too long for quotation, we give as 
much of it as is possible. 

“My neighbours’ premises consist 
of a very small and mean yard—now 
a foot deep in black mire—a cowshed, 
and a room without windows, with 
a black uneven floor and black slimy 
rafters, neither worse nor better than 
many hovels in the Western Isles of 
Scotland. A man in middle life, a 
woman of dubious age, two girls from 
eight to ten years old, and a "a 
little older, are the occupants. e 
furniture consists of some wadded 


quilts, a copper pot, an iron girdle” 
(Scottic2, no doubt, meaning a flat 
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round plate of iron upon which cakes 
are baked), “a clay ewer or two, a long 
knife, a wooden spoon, a clay recep- 
tacle for grain, two or three earthen- 
ware basins glazed green, and a wicker 
tray. The cowshed contains—besides 
the cow, which is fed on dried thistles 
—a spade, an open basket, and a bag- 
e-pad. A few fowls live in the 
ouse, and are disconcerted to find 
they cannot get out of it without 
swimming. 

“ The weather is cold and raw, fuel 
is enormously dear, work is at a stand- 
still, and cold and ehnui keep my 
neighbours in bed till the day is well 
advanced. Bed consists of a wadded 
quilt laid on the floor, with another 
for a covering. The man and boy 
sleep at one end of the room, the 
woman and girls at the other, with 
covered het. None make any 
change in their dress at night, ex- 
cept that the man takes off the pagri 
of his turban, retaining only a skull- 


cap. 

M The woman gets up first, lights 
a fire of tamarisk twigs and thistles 
in a hole in the middle of the floor, 
makes porridge of some coarse brown- 
ish flour and water, and sets it on to 
warm,—to boil it with the means at 
her disposal is impossible. She wades 
across the yard ; gives the cow a bunch 
of thistles ; milks it into a basin ; adds 
a little leaven to the milk, which she 
shakes in a goat-skin till it is thick ; 
earries the skin and the basket into 
the house ; feeds the fowls from the 
basket ; and then rouses her lord. 
He rises, stretches himself, yawns, 
and eer himself cross-legged by 
the fire after putting on his pagri. 
The room is dense with pungent 
wood-smoke, which escapes by the 
doorway, and only a few embers re- 
main. The wife hands him an earthen 
bowl, pours some porridge into it, 
adds some ‘thick milk’ from the 
goat’s-skin, and stands before him 
with her arms crossed while he eats ; 
then receives the bowl from.his hands, 
and kisses it, as is usual with slaves 
in a household. Then she lights his 
pipe, and, while he enjoys it, she 
serves her boy with breakfast in the 
same fashion, omitting the concluding 
ceremony, after which she and the 
girls retire to a distance with the big 


pot, and finish its contents simulta- 
neously. The pipe over, she pours 
water on her oes hands, letting it 
run on the already damp floor, and 
wipes them with her yp Re nag No 
other ablution is customary in the 
house. 

“The children keep chiefly in bed. 
Meanwhile the woman, the busy-bee 
of the family, contrives to patter 
about nearly all day in wet clothing, 
carrying out rubbish in single hand, 
fuls, breaking twigs, cleaning the pot, 
and feeding the cow. The roof, which 
in fine weather is the scene of most 
domestic occupations, is reached by a 
steep ladder, and she climbs this seven 
times in succession, each time carry- 
ing up a fowl to pick for imaginary 
worms in the slimy mud. Dyed yarn 
is also carried up to steep in the rain, 
and in an interval of dryness some 
wool was taken up and carded. An 
hour before sunset she lights the fire, 
an on the porridge, and again per- 
orms seven journeys with seven 
fowls; feeds them in the house; 
attends respectfully to her lord; 
feeds her family, including the cow; 
paddles through mire to draw water 
from the river; and unrolls and 
spreads the wadded quilts. By the 
time it is dark they are once more in 
bed, where I trust this harmless in- 
dustrious woman enjoys a well-earned 
sleep.” 


Thus the belated traveller with 
a kind heart watches the Turkish 
goodwife through the little round 
of her existence. The harem has 
no place in these short and simple 
annals of the poor. Except her 
servile attitude towards her hus- 
band, which is all the more strenu- 
ously kept up, no doubt, because it 
is only by pleasing him that she 
has the faintest hope of being 
admitted to an eventual paradise, 
the day’s work is not unlike that 
of many another harmless indus- 
trious woman nearer home. The 
washing and dressing of the 
children, the increased para- 
phernalia of the table even in 
the humblest cottage, the wash- 
ings and scrubbings that form 
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of our religion, do not exist 
for her. She is less comfortable, 
but then she does not know what 
comfort means, and on the whole, 
perhaps, she has less to do than 
her English compeer. What a 
different aspect things take when 
we can see the strangest lot, 
and the most unlike our own, 
through the window, instead of 
getting fancy pictures of it from 
a great distance off, or at the 
hands of a traveller who has made 
the “snap” of a camera, real or 
metaphorical, of it as he rode 

t! 

Mrs Bishop pushed on her 
dreadful way over the mountains 
of the Persian frontier, alternating 
from slush to snow, in a cold 
which defies description, the mer- 
cury ranging from 2° to 12° below 
zero, in the stony recess which 
sometimes was all she could find 
to sleep in, glad to escape thus 
from the reeking crowd that filled 
the common lodging-room or open 
yard of the caravanserai. “The 
farashes in the kitchen are cursing 
the English sahibs who will travel 
in the winter, wishing our fathers 
may be burned,” d&c., she says on 
one occasion ; and indeed the poor 
fellows, who suffered still more 
than their employers, may well be 
excused for their grumblings. We 
cannot but ask why such a jour- 
ney should have been undertaken, 
and what was the use of wilfully 
undergoing all these tortures for 
no particular reason? That, of 
course, is the traveller’s own affair, 
but it diminishes the sympathy 
with which we would otherwise 
regard her terrible experiences. 
Again, however, in the middle of 
the savage journey an interval of 
repose occurs in a very different 
refuge from that of the Turkish 
Governor’s, in the house of a certain 
Abdul Rahmin, the British agent 


at Kumanshah, where Mrs Bishop 
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found all the luxuries both of the 
new and the ancient world,—a 
superb landau with four horses 
and outriders to carry her forth 
to see the lions of the place, and 
the luxurious divans and inlaid 
furniture of the East within doors. 
The agent or Vakil is free to 
exhibit his wealth and enjoy it as 
no Persian would venture to do, on 
the strength of being a British sub- 
ject—an enviable position, which 
seems to be conferred by the fact 
of holding such a nominal post. 
We remember, in the beautiful 
and highly decorated interior of a 
house in Damascus, being received 
by a sleek and prosperous Syrian 
merchant who boasted the same 
distinction, acquired it was diffi- 
cult to say how, but boasted of 
as the highest of privileges, some- 
what as St Paul asserted his 
rights as a Roman citizen. 

The semi-English, semi-oriental 
expedition in “the English landau,” 
to which were harnessed four fine 
Arab horses, two of them with pos- 
tilions, with eleven outriders and 
all manner of obsequious attend- 
ants, the purse-bearer going before 
scattering money among the poor, 
the pipe-bearer riding by the car- 
riage-door to be ready when neces- 
sary to hand the water-pipe to his 
master—affords a glowing picture 
of display and lavish splendour, 
and an extraordinary contrast to 
the scenes that follow, when the 
desperate cavalcade takes the road 
again pushing on through unheard- 
of hardship to the end of the 
journey. We cannot follow Mrs 
Bishop, clothed in “ the six woollen 
layers of my mask, my three pairs 
of gloves, my sheepskin coat, fur 
cloak, and mackintosh piled on 
over a swaddling mass of woollen 
underclothing,” through all her 
terrible adventures on the way to 
Teheran. ‘My mask,” she says, 
“on one occasion was frozen to my 
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lips. The tears extorted from my 
eyes were frozen. I was so help- 
less and in such torture that I 
would gladly have lin down to 
die in the snow.” Almost the 
whole of the servants accompany- 
ing the party succumbed to the 
terrible strain, some half dying, 
some ill, all incapable, while the 
indomitable English woman and 
her companion, who figures as M. 
in the record, pushed on with 
undiminished fortitude. The last 
“terrible ride of ten hours and a 
half” almost made an end even of 
this unyielding pair. Plunging 
hour after hour through a sea of 
mud, scrambling up barren hills, 
picking their way along a causeway 
full of holes and broken culverts, 
the rain pouring down upon them 
heavily all the time, and every 
kind of danger surrounding them, 
they at length arrived half dead 
at the English embassy. ‘“ By 
that time even the courage and 
stamina of an Arab horse could 
hardly keep mine on his legs, and 
with a swimming head and dazed 
brain I could hardly guide him; 
and expecting to fall off every 
minute, I responded more and more 
feebly and dubiously to the ques- 
tion frequently repeated out of the 
darkness, ‘ Are you surviving ?’” 
In this dreadful plight, after a 
journey of forty-six days, “caked 
with mud from head to foot, drip- 
ping, exhausted, nearly blind with 
fatigue,” the travellers were re- 
ceived by Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff ‘in evening dress and wear- 
ing a star,” to whom were arriv- 
ing in smart carriages the guests 
of a large dinner-party convoked 
in their honour! Instead of dress- 
ing for dinner the poor lady had 
only force to throw off her mack- 
intosh and drop down on the 
hearth-rug in her room in front of 
a great coal-fire, where she slept 
till morning, incapable even of tak- 
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ing advantage of the comforts pro. 
vided for her. 

A very curious feature of this 
dreadful journey through the waste 
places of the earth is the crowds 
that seemed to be always going 
and coming over these inhospitable 
wilds. At every caravanserai all 
the way—and it must be remem- 
bered that twenty miles was the 
utmost length of a day’s journey 
—the party was almost crowded 
out by the muleteers and trad- 
ing convoys. The terrible road 
must be more frequented by far 
than any posting-road in Eng- 
land now, or even than those 
roads were in their palmy days, 
Their mrchandise of every pos- 
sible kiud is conveyed by mules, 
one ghastly portion of that mer- 
chandise being the bodies of the 
dead, who are carried vast dis- 
tances to be laid in a holy bury- 
ing-place: and there are few 
things more calculated to impart 
the giddiness of wonder to the 
brain, than to attempt to realise 
that continual stream pouring on 
for ever over those desolate moun- 
tains, ploughing through snow and 
mud, pushing each other out of 
the strict and narrow track —in 
an endless succession for ever and 
ever, since the days when the sons 
of Jacob saw the caravan coming 
over the plain, until now—not only 
with very little change but with 
the busiest stream of traffic, more 
impressive than any crowded 
thoroughfare of civilisation. 

Mrs Bishop’s account of the won- 
derful Eastern city in which she 
arrived after so many dangers is 
very interesting, but rather dis- 
appointing. For Teheran would 
seem to be in that stage of 
transition when the vulgarities of 
the new invading the old are at 
their height, and civilisation puts 
on its most unlovely form. There 
is a tramway conveying crowds of 
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ple from one end of the town to 
the other ; there are hackney cabs, 
and lamp-posts, and “side walks,” 
and policemen. There are bazaars 
full of foreign goods, “masses of 
rubbish, atrocious in colouring and 
hideous in form,—goods of nomi- 
nal value, which will not stand a 
week’s wear, the refuse of Euro- 
pean markets,” depraving the taste 
and destroying the natural in- 
stincts of the people. On the 
other hand, there are splendid car- 
pets, such as we do not dream of, 
gorgeous saddles and_ housings, in- 
laid arms, rich embroideries, all the 
wonderful art manufactures of the 
ancient East. The two together, 
so uncongenial one to the other, 
are very unlikely to go on in 
friendly competition; and Mrs 
Bishop fears that “the artistic 
taste of Asia” is threatened with 
destruction. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that what has existed so long 
may yet endure a little longer, 
unaffected by “assorted notions,” 
kerosene lamps, lacquered tin 
boxes, or trumpery of any kind. 
It is surprising to hear that a good 
deal of this rubbish comes from 
Russia, and that Russian printed 
cottons compete with those of 
Manchester, so that it is as yet 
impossible to say which shall have 
the advantage. ‘Coarse coloured 
prints of the Russian royal family ” 
do not seem to be very effectual 
means of introducing Russian su- 
premacy ; but every little tells, and 
perhaps the fair face of the Czar- 
ina may counteract the heavy sul- 
lenness of her lord. This question 
is perhaps more important than 
that of the vitiation of the artistic 
tastes of Asia. But this is not 
the place to discuss it. It is suf- 
ficiently hideous to hear of the 
change that has already crept over 
that remote and ancient city. But 
why does Mrs Bishop call it 
Tihran? It may resemble more 
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the pronunciation of the natives, 
but it would be absurdly pedantic 
to write in English Wienfor Vienna, 
or Kéln for Cologne. We know 
what Teheran means, but not any- 
thing of Tihran. In this respect 
we should like our traveller to 
reconsider her ways. 

Mrs Bishop pushed her way 
through the wild country of the 
Lurs and Bakhtiaris, making a 
long detour to the south, by an- 
cient towns half ruined yet swarm- 
ing with people and trade, and 
over great plains and mountains, 
which, as the summer advanced, 
were almost as terrible to traverse 
from the heat as the preceding way 
had been from the cold. “ Fever- 
heat set in” in early June, as she 
began to turn her face towards 
the north. 


“The call to boot and saddle is at 
3.45,” she says. “ Black flies, sand-flies, 
mosquitoes, scorpions, and venomous 
spiders abound. There is no hope of 
change, or clouds, or showers, till the 
autumn. Greenery is fast scorching 
up. The heaven above is as brass, 
and the earth beneath is as iron. The 
sky is a merciless steely blue. The 
earth radiates heat far on into the 
night. Man goeth forth to his work 
not till the evening, but in the even- 
ing. The Ilyats with their t 
brown flocks march all the night. 
The pools are dry, and all the lesser 
streams have disappeared. The wheat 
on the rainlands is scorched before 
the ears are full, and when the stalks 
are only six inches long. This is a 
normal Persian summer in lat. 32° N. 
The only way of fighting this heat is 
never to yield to it, to plod on per- 
sistently, and never have an idle 
moment ; but I do often long for an 
Edinburgh east wind, for drifting 
clouds and rain, and even for a chilly 
London fog! This same country is 
said to be buried under seven or eight 
feet of snow in the winter.” 


This cheerful and courageous 
way of “fighting the heat,” how- 
ever, did not always succeed, even 
with all the energy of the untiring 
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and indomitable traveller. With 
the mercury reaching 100° in the 
shade, 115° in the interior of the 
closed tent, within which she shut 
herself up, sometimes till she could 
bear it no longer, to escape the 
mob of sick people outside who 
thronged her steps wherever she 
went, seeking cures from the 
Hakim of every malady under 
the sun: with sometimes nothing 
in sight but a hideous prospect 
“of scorched rolling gravel hills 
and wide scorched valleys,” though 
sometimes the wanderers roamed 
knee-deep in flowers, the dazzling 
wild hollyhocks standing up in 
sheaves upon the way,—the labours 
of the way were almost greater 
than among the icy ridges of the 
frontier, across which she had 
come at peril of her life. The 
“sultry morning air,” at the early 
hour of 3 a.m., was already almost 
too much to face, when the ex- 
hausted travellers were called to 


resume their journey. The guide, 
who was to the manner born, de- 
serted the party, declaring that 
“he should be killed if he went 


any further.” Finally there came 
a moment when the brave lady 
herself felt as if she must at last 
give in. 

“Tt was only 11 a.m. when the 
tents were pitched, and the long day 
that followed was barely endurable. 
The mercury reached 124° inside my 
tent. The servants lay in a dry ditch 
under a tree in the Governor's gar- 
den. The black flies swarmed over 
everything, and at sunset covered the 
whole roof of the tent so thickly that 
no = of it could be seen. The sun, 
a white scintillating ball, blazed from 
a steely sky, over which no cloud 
ever passed. The heated atmosphere 
quivered over the burning earth. I 
was at last ill of fever, and my recipe 
for fighting the heat by constant oc- 
cupation failed. It was a miserable 
day, and at one time a scorching wind, 
which seemed hot enough to singe 
one’s hair, added to the discomfort. 
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As ‘the hireling earnestly desireth 
the shadow,’ so I longed for evening ; 
but truly the hours of that day were 
long drawn out. The silence wag 
singular. Even the buzzing of a blue. 
bottle fly would have been cheerful, 
The sun, reddening the atmosphere as 
he sank, disappeared in a fiery 

and then the world of Daulatabad 
awoke. Parties of Persian gentlemen 
on fiery horses passed by, dervishes 
honoured me by asking alms, the 
Governor’s major-domo called to offer 
sundry kindnesses, and great flocks 
of sheep and goats, indicated by lo 
lines of dust-clouds, moved cityw 
from the hills. Sand-flies in legions 
now beset me ; and the earth, which 
had been imbibing heat all day, radi- 
ated it far into the morning.” 


Mrs Bishop does not assume to 
be a painter in words. Her style 
is wonderfully free from every 
affectation of the kind. Yet the 
simplicity of some of her descrip- 
tions, such as the above, is most 
striking and impressive. The most 
lavish brush could not better bring 
before us the breathless heat-bound 
country, waiting in a suspense that 
is almost awful for the going down 
of the inexorable blaze. “The 
heated atmosphere quivered over 
the burning earth” conveys the 
impression desired with a touch— 
which is the highest effect pos- 
sible to words. 

Nothing could be more touch- 
ing than the manner in which this 
lady’s path was crowded, wherever 
she moved, by the sick and suffer- 
ing. They came to her as the 
pathetic, much - suffering, patient, 
and all-believing crowd_of the 
East hastens after the steps of 
every deliverer. And she could 
do so little for them! Some 
times a cure, to their eyes mir- 
aculous, was wrought ; often pain 
was relieved; but still more fre- 
quently the amateur physician, 
upon whom that character was 
forced, could only sigh to be a 
real Hakim instead of the imagin- 
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one to whom these miserable 
mobs appealed so confidently. 
Here is one of many scenes :— 


“The tents were scarcely pitched 
before crowds assembled for medicine. 
I could get no rest, for if I shut the 
tent the heat was unbearable, and if 
I opened it there was the crowd, row 
behind row, the hindmost pushing 
the foremost in, so that it was eight 
p.m. before I got any food. Yester- 
day morning at six I was awakened 
by people all round the tent, some shak- 
ing the curtains, and calling Hakim / 
Hakim! and though I kept it shut 
till eleven and raised the mercury to 
115° by doing so, there was no rest. 
From eleven till nine p.m., except for 
one hour, I was ‘seeing patients ’—for 
there was much suffering, and some 
of it I knew not how to relieve. How- 
ever I was able (thanks to St Mary’s 
Hospital, London) to open three whit- 
lows and two abscesses, and it was 
delightful to see the immediate relief 
of the sufferers. ‘God is great !’ they 
all exclaimed; and the bystanders 
echoed ‘God is great!’ I dressed 
five neglected bullet- wounds, and 
sewed up a gash of doubtful origin, 
and with a little help from Mirza 
| ganne eye-lotions and medicines 
or seventy-three people. I asked 
one badly wounded man in what 
quarrel he had been shot, and he 
replied that he didn’t know, his Khan 
had told him to go and fight. In 
the afternoon several very distressed 

ple were brought from an Armen- 
lan village ten miles off, and were laid 
by those who brought them at the 
tent-door. ‘At five the crowd was very 
great and the hubbub inconceivable, 
and Mirza failed to keep order in the 
absence of Aziz Khan. The mercury 
had never fallen below 100°. I had 
been standing or kneeling for six 
hours, and had a racking headache, so 
I reluctantly shut up my medicine- 
chest, and went by invitation to call 
on the Khan’s wives; but the whole 
crowd surrounded and followed me, 
swelling as it went along. Khanum/ 
khanum (lady)! chashma (eyes)! 
shikam (stomach)! were shouted on 
all sides, with Hakim! Hakim! The 
— even clutched | clothing, and 

nds were raised to heaven to im- 
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plore blessings upon me if I would 
attend to them.” 


If Mrs Bishop’s object was, as 
we suspect, to show the importance 
of medical missions, she could not 
serve it better than by such scenes, 
which are continually repeated at 
every halting-place. When misery 
and ignorance are so great, and 
the most primitive laws of health 
unknown, there could be no more 
beneficent apostle than one who 
went charged with the healing of 
the Western world to these much- 
populated waste places of the earth. 
It is amusing to find, however, 
that many of the patients, though 
eager for ointments and lotions, 
declined to risk their souls by 
swallowing the Feringhi’s medi- 
cines, which might make them 
Christians in spite of themselves ; 
and one Khan only allowed the 
physic to be swallowed after a 
piece of paper, with a verse of the 
Koran upon it, had been soaked in 
the decoction, With this enlight- 
ened individual, a devout Moslem 
and a Mollah, Mrs Bishop had 
some political talk. 


“T asked him why the Bakhtiaris 
like the English, and he replied, ‘ Be- 
cause they are brave and like fight- 
ing, and like going shooting on the 
hills with us, and don’t cover their 
faces.’ He added after a pause, ‘ And 
because they conquer all nations, and 
do them good after they have con- 
quered them.’ I asked how they did 
them good, and he said, ‘They give 
them one law for the rich and poor, 
and they make: just laws about land. 
and their governors take the taxes 
and no more, and if a man gets money 
he can keep it. Ah,’ he exclaimed 
earnestly, ‘why don’t the English 
come and take this country? If you 
don’t, Russia will; and we would 
rather have the English. We are 
tired of our lives: there’s no rest or 
security.’ ” 


This was repeated on many 
occasions, and by many speakers, 
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in the English lady’s well-pleased 
ear. ‘All those people,” she says, 
“have heard of the way in which 
cultivators in India have been 
treated, of land settlements and 
English settlement officers, and 
they say, ‘England could make 
everything right for us.’” It is 
a little strain upon our faith to 
believe that such knowledge could 
have travelled so far and led to 
such just conclusions ; but no doubt 
Mrs Bishop knows better than we 
do. We shall conclude our extracts 
by one instance of condescending 
toleration towards the Giaour or 
Kafir, as Christians are called in 
Persian. Aziz Khan, the protector 
of the party, looking on at the 
laborious ministrations for hours of 
the Feringhi lady to the sick and 
suffering, at last found it necessary 
to interfere to protect her from 
herself. 


“ He said, ‘ You’re very tired ; send 
these people away: you have done 
enough.’ I answered that one had 
never done enough so long as one 
could do more, and he made a remark 
which led me to ask him if he thought 
a Kafir could reach Paradise? He 
answered, ‘ Oh no!’ very hastily ; but 
after a moment’s thought said, ‘I 
don’t know. God knows. He doesn’t 
think as we do. He may be more 
merciful than we think. If Kafirs 
fear God, they may have some Para- 
dise to themselves :, we don’t know.” 


Which, after all, is the root of 
the whole matter. 


Miss Gordon Cumming’s glow- 
ing and picturesque book,! though 
better adapted for popular read- 
ing, and full of the cheerful buoy- 
ancy of a pleasure excursion with- 
out drawbacks or danger, has not 
the salient points of Mrs Bishop ; 
and it is less easy to give an 


account of a book which might 
almost make the reader believe 
himself transported for a brilliant 
hour or two to tke lovely woods 
and sunny verdure of Ceylon, amid 
overflowing flowers and birds and 
happy and unhappy animals of 
every kind, from the lively and 
amusing monkey to the undesir- 
able reptile,—than of the painful 
travels into the unknown with 
which we have been dealing. Miss 
Gordon Cumming has a keen eye 
for all she sees: the people and 
the religion and the curious tradi- 
tions and habits of the different 
races, as well as the beautiful 
aspect of all that bright and benef- 
icent nature where “every pros- 
pect pleases.” The writer of the 
hymn was not such an optimist 
as the lady who carried the couleur 
de rose of her delightful holiday 
into all she saw. Man is not vile 
in her cheerful pages, whether he 
be brown or black or white; and 
if he is not a particularly elevated 
being in the darker colours, he is 
at least amusing in the peculiar 
costume in which he presents him- 
self with cheerful confidence to 
the applause of the world. The 
costume of the Singhalese, indeed, 
is perhaps the most curious mix- 
ture in the world. It cannot be 
called imposing or dignified, like 
the large draperies of the Arab 
or the graceful and flowing robes 
of other denizens of the East. Here 
is a description of the garb of 
a certain class of Singhalese 
officials :— 


“Their jet-black hair is rolled up 
at the back in the usual sond¢é, into 
which is stuck the very high tortoise- 
shell comb, while the usual semi- 
circular comb is worn round the 
back of the head with the ends above 
each ear. Instead of trousers, they 
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retain the long comboy, worn to the 
feet ; but these are encased in white 
stockings and patent-leather shoes. 
The upper man is clothed in a long 
Dutch-looking official coat of dark- 
blue cloth, with large gold buttons, a 
white waistcoat displaying gorgeous 
buttons and large gold chain, and 
high shirt-collar and silk necktie: 
and a gold belt with a small curved 
sword completes this hybrid but emin- 
ently respectable costume. The little 
sword is often studded with gold and 
gems.” 


The quaint figure here described, 
with its feminine head, scarcely 
possible to distinguish from a wo- 
man’s,— the white skirt tightly 
encircling the legs, and looking 
something like a French waiter’s 
long apron, and the modern and 
masculine coat and waistcoat be- 
tween,—forms the drollest combi- 
nation possible—neither man nor 
woman, but something between 
the two. 

Miss Gordon Cumming’s descrip- 
tion of the everywhere - present 
lovely and brilliant flowers, “small 
lagoons covered with pure white 
water-lilies, and one variety with 
petals just tipped with lilac, and 
the under side of the leaf purple,” 
and fringed with “ various species 
of graceful palms:” while the 
woods are full of “ gorgeous 
jungle blossoms, scarlet, white, 
and gold,” an exquisite orchid 
“like black velvet veined with 
gold, while the under side is of a 
delicate pink,” “dark hibiscus all 
aglow with crimson blossom, long 
pendant boughs of poinsettia, with 
gorgeous scarlet rosettes of young 
foliage in wondrous contrast with 
the rich green of the elder leaves, 
splendid yellow allamandas, cas- 
sias loaded with blossom like our 
richest laburnum, ironwood with 
fragrant large white blossoms and 
tufts of young bright crimson foli- 
age:” with fruits and birds and 
butterflies still more glowing in 
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colour, and fish that seem to have 
outbragged them all—is enough 
to set the sober page aflame. 
These latter are described with 
all the author and. the artist’s 
love of beautiful hues. She tells 
us of “ great fire-fish of vivid flame 
colour, and Red Sea perch, of 
dazzling scarlet.” 


“One lovely fish, about eighteen 
inches long, is specially sacred to 
Buddha, being clothed in his colours 
of lovely gold barred with rich brown 
sienna. A very handsome parrot-fish, 
about two feet in length, has a dove- 
grey body with black spots, fins brown, 
with rows of dainty little black spots ; 
the ventral fin is edged with delicate 
green, while that on the back is edged 
with scarlet. The tail is scarlet with 
a white edge ; the eye is bright gold, 
set in a golden head with blue-green 
stripes. The ‘squirrel-parrot’ is a 
gorgeous fish, about eighteen inches 
in length, of beautifully shaded green, 
with longitudinal stripes and dots of 
crimson: its head is likewise green 
and crimson, and its tail-fin striped 
scarlet and gold on a green ground. 
But the triumph of fish millinery is 
reserved for a lovely, very rare perch, 
dressed in silvery grey, with tail, fins, 
and crown of the head of vivid gold, 
just tipped with velvety black.” 


Miss Gordon Cumming hastens 
to add that some of these are “ex- 
cellent to eat”! but the idea of 
putting all this crimson and gold 
into a vulgar pot and sending it 
to table to be consumed by com- 
monplace white and black men, is 
revolting to every feeling. We 
never could understand the cruel 
glee with which the fisher pulls 
out the silvery trout and gleaming 
salmon from the native element 
which sets off their beauty so well ; 
but all these princes of the deep, 
whose brilliant tints must be so 
wofully marred, say, by frying—a 
fate to which no doubt they are 
often subject—is more than a well- 
constituted mind could bear. 

The native inmates of the place, 
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if not so beautiful, afford the most 
idyllic picture imaginable of a 
simple existence lifted above all 
the anxieties of the common 
world. One more quotation, and 
then we must have done :— 


“Their homes seem to be the per- 
fection of village life; each pictur- 
esque bamboo hut, with its thatch of 
cocoa-nut leaves, wholly concealed 
from its neighbours by the richest 
vegetation, and buried in cool shade 
of large-leaved plantains and_bread- 
fruit trees; while above each little 
homestead waves the beneficent tree 
which supplies the family with meat 
and drink, and a thousand things be- 
sides... . Here, beneath the palm 
thatch, the men spread their palm- 
leaf mats and sleep peacefully, 
wrapped in their white cloth, till sun- 
rise awakens the birds. Then the 
bathe in the nearest stream, and was 
their long glossy black hair, and for 
the next hour or two sit in the sun- 
rm combing and drying it, and 
(alas!) renewing its gloss with un- 
fragrant cocoa-nut oil. Then the 
carefully twist it into a smooth coil, 
fasten it with a circular tortoise-shell 
comb, and then rest again, perha 
weaving fanciful ornaments of split 
palm-leaf to decorate the entrance to 
the home, but certainly chewing the 
inevitable betel-leaf. Meanwhile their 
wives are busy with the daily task of 
opening curry—no fiery curry- 
powder, but a delicious compound of 
many pleasant vegetables, seasoned 
with pepper, turmeric, green ginger, 
chillies, &c., but above all, made fresh 
and wholly different every morning, 
and served with cocoa-nut, prawns, 
cucumbers, and all manner of other 
excellent dainties, served in different 
dishes,.as we serve vegetables, form- 
ing combinations to rejoice the heart 
of an epicure. The principal glory of 
a Singhalese cook lies in the endless 
variety of his curries ; a very desirable 


characteristic in a dish which forms q 
necessary conclusion to every meal,” 


This enthusiastic description 
leaves us with the water in our 
mouths, even as the wonderful 
colour of the flowers and beasts 
and birds fills our eyes with the 
dazzle of their brilliancy. We 
close the book with a sigh, and 
come back to the familiar walls of 
our Old Saloon, which is not 
tricked out in purple and gold, 
and where we are fain to sit near 
the fire, and shiver when we think 
of the snow in the streets, and the 
chill wind blowing out of doors, 
But there are much worse places 
than the Old Saloon, with the fire- 
light lighting up the kind familiar 
faces which shine upon us from 
the wall, in colours less florid, but 
more enduring; and where all 
these fair ladies have come with 
their report of the distant regions 
of the earth to cheer us in the 
afternoon hour, when golf delights 
us not, nor whist either. It is 
exhilarating to think that though 
these foreign lands are so fine, this 
little, foggy, misty island holds 
things finer still; and among the 
snows of Canada, or the glories of 
Ceylon, or the far wilds of Persia, 
has represented itself to these far 
wanderers in brighter colours yet, 
the warm and kindly blazonry of 
home. Good luck to all our 
travellers, astray on land and sea! 
We know well that the best sight 
they will see, however far they 
may wander, will be the white 
cliffs that bid them welcome back 
again to this little corner of the 
earth, which is their own. 
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CENTRAL AFRICAN TRADE, AND THE NYASALAND WATER-WAY. 


CoMPARATIVELY few people have 
as yet thoroughly realised the 
vast importance of the Nyasaland 
water-way as a means of communi- 
cation between the Indian Ocean 
and the Central Lake districts of 
Africa. 

Africa’s most pressing need is 
cheap carriage, the want of which 
is the prime cause of slave-buying 
and slave-raiding in the country. 
From the mouth of the river Zam- 
bezi to the northern extremity of 
Lake Tanganika we have a line of 
cheap transport, some 1300 miles 
in length, of which only 270 re- 
quires land carriage, the remaining 
1030 being by an excellent natural 
water-way, which, commencing at 
the Zambezi mouth, runs up that 
river and the Shir to Nyasa, 
thence 350 miles up the lake, and 
then (after a portage of 210 miles 
from Nyasa to Tanganika) for 400 
miles up the latter lake. 

From the Zambezi mouth to the 
north end of Nyasa is, roughly, 
650 miles, only 60 miles of which 
requires land carriage —i.e., the 
road which, commencing below 
the Shiré cataracts, runs through 
the prosperous Shiré Highlands, 
and rejoins the river at Matope, 
above the falls. Between the 
north end of Nyasa and the south 
end of Tanganika, transport is at 
present carried on in the usual 
African fashion—on men’s shoul- 
ders; but as the country between 
the two lakes is high, healthy, and 
quite free from tsetse-fly, bullock- 
waggons could be used until such 
time as a railway may be made— 
an undertaking which will surely 
be carried out before very many 
years have gone by. At present, 
frequent caravans leave Karonga 


station, at the north end of Nyasa, 
for Abercorn, at the south end of 
Tanganika, carrying trade goods, 
provisions, &c., for sale in the 
Tanganika districts, and return 
with ivory. This carrying trade 
affords to the natives living in 
the Tanganika-Nyasa plateau the 
means of earning a good wage, of 
which they gladly take advantage. 
Nearly all the calico used by the 
dwellers on the plateau is earned 
by the transport of loads from 
lake to lake. 

From the long extent of coast- 
line of the western shores of the 
two lakes— some 800 miles —an 
enormous extent of Central Africa 
is within easy range for trade pur- 
poses. It is, in fact, as if the 
coast-line of East Africa were 
shifted some 400 to 800 miles in- 
land, and placed close to the dis- 
tricts from which comes most of 
the trade that hitherto has found 
its way to Zanzibar, Mombasa, 
Lindi, Kilwa, Ibo, Mozambique, 
and other ports. At the north 
end of Tanganika we are only 150 
miles from the Victoria Nyanza, 
about the same distance from the 
Albert Edward Nyanza, and are 
on the verge of the great Congo 
forests. To those who do not 
know the past history of Nyasa- 
land, it is indeed difficult to see 
why, with these advantages, there 
has not been made even quicker 
progress. As a matter of fact, 
however, little attempt has as yet 
been made to grapple with trade 
problems in the country. The 
African Lakes Company, who have 
been working in this field for some 
years past, have been content with 
a little, and have not attempted 
anything except on a small scale. 
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Indeed it has been their avowed 
policy to work more for the ad- 
vancement of missions than for 
trade profits. The value of the 
work they have accomplished can- 
not be overestimated, but it yet 
remains for commerce to be done 
on large lines. 

Hitherto, all trade between the 
sea-coast and Nyasaland has had 
to struggle against a somewhat 
difficult transport; though, such 
even as it has been, it was infi- 
nitely superior to the system of 
carriage inland from Zanzibar and 
the east coast ports. Although 
from the mouth of the Zambezi 
and throughout Nyasaland we 
have such an admirable natural 
water-way, we have hitherto been 
blocked at the commencement of 
the journey on the coast. Goods 


for the interior have had to be 
disembarked at the Portuguese 
port of Quilimane, whence they 


were sent inland up the Kwa-kwa 
river, in native canoes and open 
boats. After a six days’ journey 
up that shallow stream, they were 
portaged overland to the left bank 
of the Zambezi, reaching the latter 
river at the little settlement of 
Vicenti, some seventy miles above 
the Zambezi mouth. From Vi- 
centi they were forwarded up by 
steamer or barge. Such a trans- 
= was killing to any trade. 

uring the Kwa-kwa journey pil- 
lage of goods was frequent and 
impossible to prevent, the con- 
stant transhipments expensive and 
troublesome, and goods were con- 
tinually exposed to the weather. 
The Portuguese duties at Quili- 
mane were very high ; and as any 
one who has had to pass British 
goods through the Quilimane cus- 
tom-house well knows, it was not 
an easy or speedy operation. 

Now, however, the clauses of 
the Anglo-Portuguese convention 
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referring to the navigation of the 
Zambezi have altered all this ; and 
at the present time we have a free 
water-way from the Indian Ocean 
to the interior, exempt from taxa- 
tion and free from coast interfer. 
ence. The Kwa-kwa journey is 
done away with, and ocean steam- 
ers can now enter the Ohinde 
mouth of the Zambezi and dis. 
charge their cargoes into the 
river - steamers, which then as 
cend the Zambezi and Shire 
rivers direct, and without inter- 
ruption, to the Nyasaland Protec- 
torate. That country is now ina 
better position to deal with Cen- 
tral African trade questions than 
any other portion of British Af- 
rican inland territories, and if 
her interests are duly considered, 
should make rapid strides. 

From the northern portion of 
Nyasaland, bordering on the south 
end of Tanganika, the ivory trade 
of that lake is being gradually 
tapped; and doubtless, with im- 
proved land transport, and an 
influx of trading capital, the whole 
trade from the upper Congo 
regions, and from the districts 
north of Tanganika— which at 
present crosses the lake, centres 
at Ujiji, and goes thence overland 
to the coast ports—will be grad- 
ually diverted to the Nyasaland 
water-way. Apart from the ad- 
vantages thus gained by the ac- 
quisition of trade and transport 
by British merchants, there is 
another vast advantage. It can- 
not be questioned that legitimate 
trade is the death of the slave- 
trade. Every tusk of ivory pur- 
chased on Tanganika, and trans- 
ported thence by the Nyasa route 
to the coast, would, if carried by 
the Arabs themselves to the east 
coast, require slave-labour for its 
transport; and thus by the in- 
crease of British trade in the 
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centre of Africa, one of the most 
satisfactory blows is struck at the 
slave-trade. Slave-raiding in the 
Protectorate is practically extinct, 
so far as the Arabs are concerned, 
and it is legitimate trade which 
has extinguished it. There is a 

t difference between slavery 
and slave-raiding. So long as 
there are a dozen Africans left 
in Africa, there will be slavery 
among themselves ; but slave-raid- 
ing can be more satisfactorily and 
speedily done away with by the 
extension of British trade in Cen- 
tral Africa than by any other 
means. It is useless, as has actu- 
ally been advocated by some, to 
render illegal the possession of 
ivory, and so abolish the ivory 
trade entirely. Surely that would 
be a very clumsy method of deal- 
ing with the question. What is 


wanted at present is to stimulate 
trade in Central Africa, not to 
abolish the only large existing 


trade. The Arabs, who are the 
retail dealers of the greater part 
of the African continent, are keen 
traders, and even supposing it 
possible (which I much doubt) to 
render ivory valueless, they would 
probably turn to other articles of 
trade, such as rubber, which, 
being of less intrinsic value than 
ivory, would even more require 
cheap slave-carriage. There is 
nothing special in ivory itself 
which promotes slavery; it is 
merely the want of cheap trans- 
port for trade articles. Cheap 
carriage to Central Africa will be 
the hardest hit at the slave-trade 
which can be given. In the case 
of the Zambesi-Shirt-Nyasa-Tan- 
ganika water-way we already pos- 
sess a cheap transport line. In 
less favoured parts of Africa the 
only cheap carriage can be by 
railways ; and then of course comes 
the question as to whether they 
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will, for some time to come, pay 
any return for the cost of their 
construction, to say nothing of the 
upkeep of such long lines as will 
be necessary to reach the central 
districts. 

On the lower Shiré there is at 
present only one trading steamer 
running ; more are wanted to cope 
with even existing trade. Steam- 
ers for the Zambezi and Shiré 
rivers should not draw over 18 
inches. On the upper Shiré and 
Lake Nyasa, a screw-steamer, the 
Domira, runs at regular intervals. 
She can carry a cargo of some 
forty to fifty tons. On Tangan- 
ika there are at present no trad- 
ing steamers. On both the lakes 
there are mission steamers, and 
also trading dhows owned by Arab 
merchants. 

Far the quickest and cheapest 
route to Mshidi’s Katanga country 
is by way of Lake Nyasa; the 
journey from Katanga to the 
mouth of the Zambezi is capable 
of accomplishment in from six 
to seven weeks, by way of Lakes 
Mwero and Nyasa. As a contrast 
to this, I may instance a party 
of missionaries who arrived at 
Mshidi’s while I was there, in the 
commencement of December 1890, 
who had been over four months 
on their journey from Benguela, 
on the west coast, to that place. 

The journey from Tanganika to 
Nyasa was done by Mr H. H. 
Johnston in 1889 in ten days. 
From the north end of Nyasa to 
the mouth of Zambezi can easily 
be done in fourteen days. 

The sixty-mile portage past the 
Murchison cataracts of the Shiré 
river has hitherto been worked 
without much difficulty by native 
carriers; but as commerce in- 
creases, better means of transport 
will require to be found. Some 
years ago the African Lakes Com- 
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pany constructed a good road from 
Katunga’s, below the cataracts, 
through the Shiré Highlands, to 
Matope ; and over this road hun- 
dreds of loads are carried every 
week. Bullock-carts also travel 
occasionally between Blantyre, 
Katunga’s, and Matope. The 
native transport is done chiefly by 
villagers from round about the 
settlements of Blantyre and Man. 
dala, which lie in the high and 
healthy Shire Highlands. Monday 
is the recognised day for hiring 
porters in the Blantyre districts, 
and on that day large numbers of 
people flock in to earn what is to 
them an excellent wage. 

British capital and energy are 
now fast developing the Shiré 
Highlands ; coffee has proved it- 
self a success, and is becoming a 
considerable export. Tea, rubber, 
and other trade products are being 
tested; and owing to the easy 
carriage to the coast, and the 
extreme cheapness of labour, there 
can be little doubt that these 
highlands have a prosperous agri- 
cultural future. The Shiré hill 
districts can, however, well look 
after themselves. It is by the 
extension of trade, by means of 
the Nyasaland water-way, to the 
true Central African regions, that 
so much may now be done to- 
wards the regeneration of Africa, 
the abolition of the slave-trade, 
and the improvement of the con- 
dition of African natives. 

A small armed steamer on any 
one of the inland iakes will do 
more to keep the Arabs in check, 
and be a greater menace to their 
slave-raiding propensities, than an 
army of men could be. Such a 
steamer on Tanganika, for ex- 
ample, would be an ever-present 
warning to evil-doers. No Arab 
raids are made without an ob- 
ject: they are for one of two 


reasons—either to loot ivory, or 
to procure slave-carriers for its 
transport to the coast. The estab- 
lishment of stores on Tanganika, 
where Arab merchants or natives 
could sell their ivory for good 
value, and procure all the articles 
which they require for their busi- 
ness or their use at reasonable 
prices, would, by doing away with 
the need for the long land journey 
to the coast, at once vastly lessen 
the demand for slave-carriers, 
Steamers are necessary for the 
establishment and extension of 
trade on Tanganika, to collect the 
ivory which reaches the lake, and 
which can be procured within 
moderate distances from many 
parts of its shores. By the arm- 
ing of one such steamer, and 
placing it under proper authority, 
a great control could be exercised 
over badly disposed Arabs or 
others. These lakes will be of 
the greatest value to us in the 
civilisation of Central Africa: a 
steamer can always move quickly 
from place to place; can antici- 
pate Arab or native communica- 
tions ; can, if necessary, attack at 
unexpected points; can inflict great 
damage without risk to herself; 
and can, moreover, entirely con- 
trol the Arab shipping on the 
lakes. My own experience of 
Arabs in Central Africa is, that 
their great desire is to trade. The 
better class of Arabs do not wish 
to raid, nor to act lawlessly : they 
would prefer to live and trade in 
a country where there was a just 
government and proper adminis- 
tration of law; but the force of 
circumstances has been too much 
for them. There is no law in the 
country; there is no means of 
carriage for the long journeys to 
the coast except slave - carriers ; 
consequently the Arab, not being 
a particularly moral man, and not 
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looking upon the ‘“ Wa-shenzi” 
natives exactly as human beings, 
becomes a raider and a slaver. 
When once we have placed on 
the large African lakes trade de- 
pots and armed steamers, and let 
the leading Arabs know that we 
are anxious to promote commerce 
by all fair means, and determined 
to stop, as far as we are able, slave- 
raiding, the first really effective 
blow will be given to the slave- 
trade. 

There is much misapprehension 
in England as to the “slave- 
trade.” The Protectorate of Nya- 
saland is free from slave-raiding 
by Arabs. The last instance of 
anything of the kind was the 
Arab outbreak at the north end 
of Nyasa in 1887-88, which re- 
sulted in a two years’ war between 
certain Arabs and the Europeans. 
Fortunately the war was pluckily 
carried through by the African 
Lakes Company in the face of 
many difficulties, and was finally 
concluded by the peace arranged 
by Mr H. H. Johnston in 1889. 
The good effect produced by that 
war, in the knowledge by both 
Arabs and natives throughout the 
northern Nyasa and southern Tan- 
ganika districts, that the British 
are prepared and determined to 
hold their own, has been great. 

I do not think we can ever 
hope, so long as Africans exist in 
Africa, to do away with slavery 
among themselves. It seems to 
be one of the instincts born in 
them: a boy’s first desire is to 
own a slave. The Arabs have 
not created slavery in Africa; 
they have only taken advantage 
of it as an existing institution. 
If there were no sellers, there 
could be no buyers. Any one 
who knows the African in his 
own land often feels inclined to 
give him up as a hopelessly bad 
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lot, he so resolutely refuses to 
help himself or to take advantage 
of the help which is offered him ; 
and I think there is much to be 
said for the Arab im Africa as 
well as against him. Possibly 
the English in America, only a 
few centuries ago, were worse 
slavers and more heartless slave- 
dealers than the Arabs are now. 
One thing, I think, we may take 
as being quite certain. No Euro- 
pean Power can ever, with success, 
carry on a war against the Arabs 
in Central Africa; they have the 
climate on their side. But I think 
that by fostering, encouraging, and 
controlling trade; providing facil- 
ities for transport to the coast ; 
placing one or two armed steamers 
on each of the Central African 
lakes ; and quietly but firmly ex- 
ercising and pushing our own 
authority throughout such dis- 
tricts as are’ within reach of the 
lakes and navigable rivers,—we 
may gradually obtain a firm hold 
over the Arabs and the country 
occupied by them. In the com- 
mercial development of Central 
Africa, the Arab traders will be 
of great value to wholesale mer- 
chants. Trading with natives is 
no easy matter; it requires much 
tact and patience. The Arabs are 
far better suited for this work 
than Europeans are. A native 
who owns a tusk of ivory does 
not like to take it out of his own 
village, nor even his own house. 
He wants the trader to come to 
him, and expects him to spend a 
whole day at least, possibly several, 
in the purchase of one tusk. When 
that is sold, he will perhaps pro- 
duce another, and the bargaining 
for that will then begin. To sell 
the two together in one transac- 
tion would be a foolish, hasty 
affair, contrary to all native busi- 
ness principles. The whole bar- 
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gain is to him a great pleasure, 
and should not, in his opinion, be 
hurried. The Arabs are excellent 
at this work, and will buy ivory 
far cheaper than a European, and 
yet leave the vendor better satis- 
fied with his bargain. 

It has been customary to say 
everything that is bad of the Afri- 
can Arab. Yet where would many 
of the African missions be now but 
for the forbearance—not only for- 
bearance, but even hélp and kind- 
ness—of Arab traders? What 
would have become of many Afri- 
can travellers and explorers but 
for Arab help? 

The ivory tradehas as yeteclipsed 
all other trade in Africa, in much 
the same manner as the rubber 
trade on the Amazon and its af- 
fluents has been a bar to the de- 
velopment of other industries. 
This was sure to be the case in 
Africa, owing to the very high 
value of ivory compared to that 
of anything else procurable in the 
country. This will cure itself in 
time. As the stores of ivory in 
Africa become exhausted, traders 
will take to other less valuable 
articles. The advent, however, of 
increased commerce to Central 
Africa will undoubtedly cause 
many other products of the coun- 
try to be collected and exported 
in far greater quantities than they 
have been hitherto. 

A question which is somewhat 
puzzling in connection with trade 
on the east coast of Africa, is as to 
what is the cause of so little English 
calico being sold on the coast and 
inland. East and Central Africa’s 
great import is calico; yet the 
bulk of this comes not from Man- 
chester, but from Bombay. From 
Natal to Cape Guardafui most of 
the trade in the coast ports is car- 
ried on by British Indians, known 
on the coast as “ Banians,” and 
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these get their supplies of calico 
entirely from Bombay. Manchester 
seems to supply most of the printed 
stuffs, but very little of the com- 
mon white calico. This is prob- 
ably because the Banian traders 
are mostly working on advances 
from Bombay, and are tied both 
to obtain their supplies there and 
to forward their ivory there. Still, 
when the cry for new markets for 
our goods is so often heard, one 
can scarcely help thinking that they 
are not sufficiently pushed in exist- 
ing markets. 

The requisites for the develop- 
ment of trade in Central Africa 
are—cheap carriage, capital, and 
the exercise of sound common- 
sense business principles. Traders 
must look after their own affairs, 
and leave mission work to the 
missionaries ; the latter must leave 
the traders alone. I have no doubt 
as to the ultimate success of Brit- 
ish trade in Central Africa; but 
those going into it must do so 
carefully, feeling their way as they 
go, and must avoid large expendi- 
tures in unremunerative directions 
—a mistake so easy to make be- 
fore a thorough knowledge of the 
country and its requirements is 
obtained. Another want which 
should soon be remedied is reg- 
ular monthly communication by 
steamer between the Cape (or 
Zanzibar) and Chinde. At pres- 
ent we have no regular service, 
and consequently Nyasaland is 
not yet able to take full advan- 
tage of the benefits secured by the 
Anglo-Portuguese Convention. 

ALFRED SHARPE. 


P.S.—Since correcting proof of 
the above paper, reports have 
appeared in the newspapers stat- 
ing that H.M. Commissioner of 


Nyasaland has had serious trouble 


and severe fighting with two no- 
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torious slave-dealing chiefs on 
Lake Nyasa—Mponda and Maka- 
njira. The latter has for years 
past kept the southern districts 
of Nyasa in a ferment of war, and 
some two years ago captured, 
stripped, and tied up two Brit- 
ish subjects (one of them Mr J. 
Buchanan, H.M. Acting Consul), 
and only released them on pay- 
ment of a ransom ; their boat was 
stolen, and one of their men killed. 
Mponda, also, has been carrying on 
wars in his districts for some years 
past, has obstructed communica- 
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tions between Lake Nyasa and the 
Shiré river, and has stopped and 
threatened European boats. The 
summary punishment of these two 
old offenders would undoubted- 
ly have a most beneficial effect 
throughout South Nyasaland ; not 
only because it would curb their 
slave-dealing propensities, but also 
because it would give confidence 
to the weaker people of the Lake, 
and encourage them to look to the 
Administration of the country to 
redress their wrongs. These two 
chiefs are natives. A. 8. 
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THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


Ir is but a week since the joy-bells were ringing for the birth- 
day of a young and happy Prince, a bridegroom, the heir of the 
greatest empire under the sun. Twenty-eight:.the happiest 
age—a youthful maturity, free of the first vagaries of youth, 
not yet touched with the cares of manhood; all beautiful 
around him, glowing with life and hope; his bride awaiting 
him, beloved for years, at last conceded to his wishes ; his joy- 
ful bridal home preparing; and in that sympathy for youth 
and love and happiness which is one of the strongest of public 
sentiments, everybody around, both rich and poor, joyfully pre- 
paring their offerings, looking for the bright holiday of the 
marriage.’ Only a week !—the bells at Windsor were trouble- 
some to the dwellers there, in their mirth and noisy rejoicing, 
peal upon peal : till we remembered it was the Prince’s birthday, 
the Bridegroom’s day, and smiled with a careless good-humoured 
wish for his happiness, who needed none of our wishing, who 
was happy as the day was long, arrived at the crown and sum- 
mit of his youthful life. What sacrifice would not the nation 
make, what offerings every one of us, to hear again those trouble- 
. some peals, in their riotous triumphant music, making the air 
tingle and the old towers of Windsor ring! No more! no more! 
Far through the still wintry atmosphere booms another sound 
—the great death-knell that sounds only for princes, the bell 
of St Paul’s telling its dread tidings in single beats that are 
the very voice of woe. Gone the hopes, and gone the joy: dark 
chambers shrouded from the light, a mother heart-broken, a 
bride turning her sick eyes from the light of day. 

Such tragedies, heaven knows, are not rare in the world, and 
of late years the royal families of Christendom—those houses 
which are like cities set on an hill, which all the surrounding 
world can see—have furnished instances enough. Only last 
year the young Prince Baldwin of Flanders, younger still, fell 
by the same invisible hand, swift, inexorable, the malady that 
kills the youngest and the strongest, finding out weakness 
where no one suspected its existence. It is a miserable 
commonplace to say that in these matters there is no difference 
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between the greatest and the smallest ; but the contrast takes 
all the force of deepest tragedy in the case which we all feel 
for the moment to be our own, in which many a bitter personal 
sorrow is recalled, in which every mourning parent sees his 
own loss over again, and kneels by the same deathbed, and 
knows to the depth of his heart what is going on in their 
hearts,—the father and mother who have had no acquaintance 
with grief to train them for it, but have been plunged at once 
into the deepest gulf of all. To many, many in these circum- 
stances there is a painful shock as of desertion or abandonment, 
as if the God to whom, believing or unbelieving, we are all 
forced to appeal in the depths of anguish, did not care. To 
others, there is a strange sense of God Himself looking sadly 
on, perceiving, as we cannot do, the necessities of the mightier 
life which surrounds and envelops ours, watching with divine 
pity the workings of those great mysterious agencies which He 
rules in darkness for greater aims than we are capable of under- 
standing. The Almighty holds in his hand the issues of life or 
death ; and these are beyond us, as is the sky—with more in- 
volved in them a thousand-fold than we can know. 

Yet as long as the world lasts the wail for the life incom- 
plete, for youth cut off and hope crushed in the blossom, will 
be the saddest and sorest, and there is nothing lacking in our 
national calamity to deepen and heighten the contrast between 
what was a week ago and what is now. Yet there is one thing 
sweet amid the bitterness of death. The young Duke of 
Clarence goes to his last resting-place like the young Marcellus, 
like that young Prince Henry of the Stuart line who was so 
deeply mourned, a happy and stainless memory, with no dark 
shadows, no stain or smirch upon his life. He will be remem- 
bered as the dutiful son, trained in service and obedience such 
as England loves, educated to bear the yoke, as we had hoped 
he was one day to carry the sceptre: and as the true lover, 
patient and constant to the pure passion of his young life. 
Had he stormed through his early years, as so many young 
princes have done, the hearts that mourn him now might not 
mourn him less, but could not have laid with the same sad 
expansion of the breast their wreaths upon his early grave. 
Honour to the young prince who took his pleasure heartily, 
but without riot and without blame, who made no boast of 
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himself wherever he went, but showed far less instead of more 
than his intrinsic worth, by reason of that burden of royalty 
which never was more honestly and modestly borne than in our 
day. He would have made, we have every reason to believe, a 
good king: he will, we hope, make a noble subject and servant 
where he now is, to the great King and Lord of all. 

Amen! Not for him need we mourn; but for the mother, 
turning her face from the light, the father, who cannot even 
secure that privacy, but must stand in the face of England, 
and follow his dead, and bear his loss like any common man ; 
and for the Princess, who touches the heart of the people al- 
most most of all, the young creature so fair and bright, who has 
known only the smiles and the gladness of life, and who has 
come down at a stroke from the triumph and glory of love and 
high advancement, to silence and darkness and the shadow of 
the grave.. England would fain put some special sad honour, 
some wreath of consecration, upon the young bowed head which 
we had all hoped was one day to have worn a crown. 


January 15. 
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“The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armour against Fate.” 
—JameEs SHIRLEY. 


Weep not for him! He is gone to his rest 

Before the first bloom of his manhood has faded, 
A lover beloved, with a happiness blest 

No envious cloud for a moment has shaded ; 


Gone ere the years could afflict with the pain 
Of hopes unfulfilled, aspirations that languish, 
With the struggle and stress of an overtasked brain, 
With bereavements that wring the lone bosom with anguish ; 


Gone with the love of all those he held dear, 

No blot on his scutcheon, no slur on his station ; 
Whate’er be the loss, oh, how blest is the bier 

That’s bedewed with the tears of a sorrowing nation ! 


Weep not for him! MHe has answered the call 

To the haven we sigh for, the worn and the weary, 
Where the secrets no longer are secrets of all 

That baffles our longings, our questionings dreary. 


The pennons droop low, and the darkling day 
Spreads a deepening gloom o’er the fretted ceiling ; 
There are many that weep, and many that pray, 
As the organ’s wail through the aisles: is pealing. 


Bear him on gently, while low we bend 

To the Awful Will, that has laid him lowly,— 
The son, the brother, the lover, friend, 

O’er whom they are chanting the service holy. 
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Let our tears flow for the souls bereft 

Of him who late brightened their eyes with gladness, 
The parents, the bride—maiden lonely left— 

Their songs of joy turned all to sadness. 


Mix with our prayers and tears for them 
Tears and prayers for Her, who queenly 

The burden has borne of the diadem,— 
Borne it through long years of trial serenely, 


Yet with a woman’s most tender heart, 
Quick to the touch of her children’s sorrow ; 
What grief is hers, who has felt the smart 
That makes the soul quake for a dread to-morrow ? 


The rite is ended. Not all is grief: 
Many hearts are stricken, one young life blighted; 
But the thought abides, of all thoughts the chief,— 
A nation more close by this grief united. 


THEODORE MARTIN. 
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